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1. Impatienoe in the present day of 

questions of mean external nni- 
fonnity. 

2. The question of Ritnalism not such 

a question. 

3. It is a question of acts done in the 

prosecution of a purpose which is — 

(a). Important in itself. 

(&). Common to a number of persons 
combined to carry it out. 

(e). Hostile to the Reformation settle- 
ment of the Church of England. 

4. Evidence in support of allegation (a). 

5. Evidence in support of all^^tion (6). 

6. Evidence in support of allegation (e). 

7. Peculiar constitution of the Church, 

and how it bears on the subject 

8. Consideration of the objection that 

there are variations from uni- 
formitv on the part of the oppo- 
site scnool in the Church. 



9. These variations distinguishable in 

nature and principle from those 
of Ritualism. 

10. Consideration of the assertion that 

extreme Protectant opinions are 
even more alien from tlie Chxm:h 
than are the principles of Rome 
itself. 

11. Recognition of Protestant bodies in 

former times. 

12. Did the last revision of the Prayer- 

book effect a change in this 
respect? 

13. Opinions of Bishop Cosin. 

14. And of Archbishop Wake. 

15. Resumption and conclusion of the 

argument. Under tlie circum- 
stances at present existing the 
rules of the Church on the sub- 
ject of uniformity may fairly be 
appealed to against Ritualist 
practices. 



RITUALISM AND UNIFORMITY. 



L At the close of the seventeenth century, when the Turks broke 
into Christendom and besieged Vienna, Louis XIV. suspended 
his operations against the Spaniards, saying, '^I will never 
attack a Christian prince whUe Christendom is in danger from 
the infidels." With what amount of sincerity these words were 
uttered by the French king we need not inquire. I have quoted 
them merely because they seem to express a feeling very pre- 
valent just now with thoughtful men, and which, in their case 
at all events, is sincere enough. They see that the foundations 
of the faith are brought into question, and that the Jbattle rages 
round the Ark itself. And they not unnaturally wonder that 
those who, like Ritualists and their opponents, profess to hold 
in common the essentials of Christianity, cannot merge their 
lesser differences in its defence. If Ephraim (they think) would 
cease to envy Judah, and Judah forbear to vex Ephraim, the 
spoiling of the Philistines would make greater progress. And 
this is felt the more strongly because men look upon the con- 
tention about Bitualism as relating mainly to the degree of 
outward uniformity to be observed in public worship. And a 
rigid uniformity in outward matters is in itself alien from the 
temper of the age. We pride ourselves on looking everywhere 
beneath the surface of things, in being disciples of the spirit and 
not of the letter, in detecting the deeper unities which underlie 
appcgrent diversities. 

We cannot wonder, therefore, if men cry out that to attach 
much importance either way to ceremonial details, when weightier 
matters press for a hearing, shows a narrow and bigoted mind. 

U. Now the answer to all this, so far as the case of the 
Bitualists is concerned, lies, as I conceive, mainly, in a direct 
denial that it is a mere question of ceremonial details at all. 
The opponents of Bitualism would use the same language as 
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would be used by a minister of state when justifying restrictions 
upon liberty at a time of national danger. If pressed by the 
common-places about the rights of the subject and the tyranny 
of minute and vexatious interference, a minister so situated 
would reply that things small in themselyes become important 
when they are known to be overt acts done in pursuance of a 
common purpose inimical to the constitution of the country. 
He would say that when a combination is proved to exist for the 
carrying out of such a purpose, restrictions which at other times 
might well be suffered to lie dormant, must be enforced as the 
only available means of averting the common danger. A great 
and perilous movement may chance to be amenable to the law 
only in Bome indirect form, and upon what an uninformed 
person would call a mere bye-point. The technical charge by 
which it is brought before the court may in no degree express to 
the mind of a common reader the real nature or extent of the 
evil. He may even be tempted to speak of it as a petty and 
unworthy proceeding. But the statesman knows that, as on 
a comparatively small field the fate of empires may be fought 
out, so on that narrow issue may depend the result of a vast 
struggle between those who maintain and those who would over- 
throw the constitution. 

But it will be said — this is all plausible enough, but when we 
come back from politics to Church matters, where is the proof of 
such a dangerous combination against our Ecclesiastical Con- 
stitution ? Let us first consider what we have to show in order 
to prove our case. We have to establish, 

IIL (1.) That the details of ceremonial, which in themselves 
appear trivial, really derive magnitude from being acts done in 
the prosecution of an important purpose. 

(2.) That this purpose is common to a number of persons 
combined together to carry it out 

(3.) That this purpose is one hostile to the maintenance oi 
the great settlement of the Church of England at the time of 
our national Beformation. 

On none of these heads is the evidence far to seek — " Habe- 
mus confitentes reos." 

IV. Thus as regards the first point, we find in the * Directorium 
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Anglicanom ' (Preface, p. xiy.> Second Edition) that Bitual and 
Ceremonial ** are the expressions of doctrine, and witnesses to 
the Sacramental system of the Catholic religion." And another 
witness to the like purpose is Dr. Littledale, who, in the first 
series of * The Church and the World,' p. 30, writes thus : — 

^'Now that the ground has been to some extent cleared, hj 
stating the opinions current outside the Tractarian ranks as 
to the character and value of the ritual observance which pre- 
vails within them, it is fitting to put forward the view which the 
Bitualists themselves hold, and the reasons which seem to them 
to justify it There are two fiskctors which go to make up the 
sum of their proceedings, to wit, dogma and practical expe- 
diency. As this is not a theological treatise, it will suffice to say 
of the former that Bitual is in some sort the visible exponent of 
particular tenets which are more or less prevalent in the Church of 
England, and which could not be dislodged from their position 
without a schism in the present, and an irreparable breach with 
the past • . • it la only when the dogmatic system taught by 
the great Tractarian leaders has made itself realized as a living 
creed, that ceremonial worship has become practicable or intel- 
ligible." 

In weighing the force of these words it must not be forgotten 
that the writer of them appears to be the great authority with 
Bitualists on liturgical questions, and his opinions may therefore 
be taken to be those of his school generally.* 

Coming next to the Evidence given before the Bitual Com- 
mission, we find the Bev. W. J. E. Bennett asked (Quest. 2774), 
** Do you think it is part of the Church arrangement that the 
ceremonial should be suitable to the doctrine ?" 

Ans. ** Exactly." 

^' If there was any change made by the Church in the doc- 
trine, there would naturally be a change in the ceremonial?" 

Ans. '^Exactly; or the ceremonial would have no more 
meaning." 

But we may perhaps look for the fullest statement in an 
Essay written expressly on ' The Symbolism of Bitual,' by the 
Bev. C. J. Le Geyt, in the second series of *The Church and 
tiie World.' We there read as follows : — 



• See Evidence before the Ritual I 'Direct. Angl.,* 2iid edit, Preface, p. 
Cotnmiiwion, quBstknis 2139, 2241, and | xxviii., and p. zzzii et alibi 
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''The cUef point and yalue of all Bitual is, that it symbolizes 
and expresses, and at the same time enshrines and protects^ 
Dogmatic Truth. Ritualists, so called, have no desire to escape 
under the guise of harmless non-entities. Bitual unquestionably 
does symbolize doctrine, and therefore has been so carefully 
legislated for by the Church." (p. 549.) 

And, giving an instance of what is meant, he says, **The 
Ritual of the Church, therefore, provides that the Priest stcmds 
at the altar — the position of sacrifice — to signify his office as 
yicegerent of, and substitute for, our Lord Himself Who in truth 
here offers flimself, and is offered by the hands of the Priest ; 
Ailfilling thus continually His office as High Priest for oyer, 
after the order of Melchizedec, which order consisted principally 
in this, that he offered up Bread and Wine in sacrifice." .... 
" Where the rule of the Church is violated, and the Priest kneeh 
to exercise his Office, he fails to express the nature of his pre- 
rogative, and to exhibit, for the edification of the faithful, the 
due * ministration ' of his Priesthood. For the same reason the 
Priest is robed for the Eucharistic sacrifice in vestments to which 
symbolical meaning has been attached, signifying the repre- 
sentative character of the Priest" (p. 551.) 

It would be a waste of time to adduce any further evidence, of 
which there is abundance in the works of all Ritualist authors. 
It may be hoped that enough has been done to show how com- 
pletely mistaken those persons are who affect to treat the whole 
question as one of a little more or less splendour and decoration 
in public worship. The subject of the accessories of Divine Ser- 
vice, looked at firom an aesthetic point of view, or in the light of 
religious expediency, as tending to warm and quicken the senti- 
ment of devotion, is no doubt one of great interest. But with 
the present controversy in its principal and more important 
aspect it has nothing to do. Mr. Bennett puts this most clearly. 
He is asked (in relation to the vestments) by the Commissioners 
(Quest 2978) " You do not contend, then, for any aesthetic pur- 
pose, but strictly for a doctrinal purpose ?" 

Ans. '* Decidedly. The aesthetic purpose forms an accident 
afterwards, but is not the object." 

" The object is to convey religious impressions, and to guard 
religious doctrine ?" 

Ans. f'Yes." 
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The result &, that the rites, gestures, and ceremonies, on which 
so much stress is laid, have been introduced with a deliberate 
purpose of promoting the reception of certain principles which 
they are considered to express. Thej are acts done in further- 
ance of that purpose. Their magnitude and importance are to 
be determined, not in reference to themselves, but in reference 
to the object which they are made to promote. 

Circumcision, St Paul expressly assures us, '^is nothing, 
neither imcircumcision " (1 Cor. yii 19) ; yet in another place 
his words are, ^'I say to every man that is among you that if ye 
be circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing " (Gral. v. 2). That 
which in itself was unimportant^ became in its symbolic and 
ceremonial aspect a matter which he could not denounce too 
strongly. 

The same principles prevail in judicial procedure. A pass- 
word or sign of an illegal association may be some expression or 
action of the most trivial character, and men may think it 
beneath notice if they dwell on it as it is in itself, and keep out 
of sight its relation to something behind. But an intelligent 
Judge and Jury are not thus misled. Like the symbols of 
algebra, such things take their value from that for which they 
stand. 

Not merely, therefore, are the external acts of Bitualism 
means of promoting the spread of the dogmas with which they 
are associated, but, if allowed to prevail, they must inevitably 
come to be an argument that those dogmas are held by the 
Church ; otherwise (it wiU be said) she would not have permitted 
the outward acts which testify to and express tbenu 

y. It is time that we should go to the second point, viz., that 
the purpose which the outward acts of Bitualism are intended 
to subserve is one common to a large party who are combined 
to carry it out. 

Little proof on this head will be needed by those who have 
witnessed the admirable organisation by which Bitualists are 
mustered whenever a display of their numbers and strength is 
requisite, or the tone which on such occasions their newspapers 
and periodicals assume, communicating the mot cTordre as the 
recognised organs of a great party. 

But if evidence be ^needful, none better can be given than 
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the declarations made by an influential societj^ which boasts of 
the existence of such a combination^ and assumes to wield its 
forces. 

The English Church Union, as we learn from an address 
delivered by its President in 1866, was founded in 1859. Its 
results, as regards the " Church party," are thus stated : — 

** The disunion which was too apparent in 1859 is now no 
longer visible, and in place of it we have a large and growing 
and well'Oompa/ied hody, becoming daily more and moxQ formid- 
able in its proportions and influence." And we are bid to 
remember ^that the very existence of such a body as this 
Society is a power of itself, even if it be quiescent; for the 
influence which emanates from it, ihe policy of which U is 
the symbol, and the force which is generated at its centre, 
constitute alone an effective instniment^ with God s blessing, 
for advancing the sacred cause aU have combined to pro* 
mote."* 

A tolerably distinct notion of what its operations are is 
to be gathered from the Beport of the Union for the year 
1866-7 :— 

^ In the last Annual Beport several suits were alluded to as 
in progress, in reference to which the President and Council are 
glad to report that the threatened proceedings against the Bev. 
J. W. Coope, Eector of Falmouth, for the use of altar-lights, 
have not been initiated; and that another clergyman of the 
same diocese, who had also been ordered by the Archdeacon to 
discontinue an ornament, which, in the opinion of the President 
and Council, was strictly legal, has also been left in peace, after 
receiving a promise of protection from the Union, Of the cases 
finally decided, or still in progress, which may be mentioned as 
having occurred since the last Beport, the President and Council 
would record that of the Incumbent of Folkestone, who almost 
immediately after the satisf£u;tory termination of the legal 
proceedings instituted on his lehalf by the Union, under circum- 
stances detailed in the last Beport, found himself again under 
the necessity of seeking help from the Society, to enable him to 
put a stop to a system of annoyance and persecution carried on 



* Address deliyered At the annual 
meeting of the English Church Union, 
June 14, 1866| by the Hon. Colin Lind- 



say, the President. London, 1S66. Tho 
italics in the above and in the next 
quotation are mine. 
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by the Editor of a local paper.* It is hardly necessary to say 
that the President and Council at once gave the assistance 
required, the result being the insertion of a most complete and 
ample apology for having written what appeared to be libellous 
and injurious charges and imputations, and a very satisfeu^tory 
alteration in the general tone of the paper in discussing Mr. 
Woodward's proceedings. Many cases of a somewhat similar 
kind have been brought under the notice of the President and 
Council during the past year, and have received their careful 
consideration ; but as the majority of them have been arranged 
without any expense to the Society, it is unnecessary to submit 
any detailed account Several serious cases of aggression on the 
part of hostile churchwardens and other officers of the Church 
have also occurred during the past year : one being the case of 
the Incumbent of a small living, whose churchwarden possessed 
himself of tlie keys of the church, and insisted on his right to 
retain them, depriving the clergyman of all control of the 
church. This case having been brought under the notice of 
the President and Council, they directed the Proctor to institute 
proceedings in the Consistory Court, which resulted in the 
establishment of the rights of the clergyman. Another case, 
which is still in progress, is that of a clergyman in the West of 
England, who found it necessary to seek the aid of the Union 
in consequence of the outrageous conduct of the parish bell- 
ringers, who (probably instigated by persons in a higher rank of 
life) had insisted upon their right to ring the bells at their 
pleasure, without reference to the Incumbent, and in the exercise 
of that supposed right had broken open the door of the belfry. 
All remonstrances proving to be vain, the President and Council 
directed the necessary steps to be taken for the restoration of 
the Incumbent's rights, and have little doubt of a satisfeu^tory 
result. Of another class of cases, two may be submitted by way 
of illustration — one being that of a clergyman in Norfolk, who 
incurred the displeasure of his Bishop. The President and 
CouneU, acting under the advice of the Hon. Proctor, recom- 
mended that the choral service, and other matters objected to by 
the Diocesan, should not be discontinued ; and offered to defend 



* It will be obserred that the inter- 
fereDoe of the Society extends to the 
public press, and to a class of questions 



involving civil rights and cognisable by 
the secolar courts. 
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the PrieBt, if legal proeeedinff$ were taken againri him. They are 
happy to be able to report that the Bishop did not institute 
proceedings, and they were therefore not called upon for material 
assistance. In another similar case, where the increase of Ritual 
had also increased considerably the congregation and com- 
municants, the CouneU feli hound to advise the Bectar not to 
alienate his parishioners by a^cceding to the unreasonable and 
illegal demands of the Bishop : and here, too, the Priest was 
allowed to remain unmolested, in consequence of the support 
which it was known the Union was prepared to afford. The 
President and Council have reason to belieye that the know- 
ledge of their readiness to maintain the rights and liberties of 
the Parochial Clergy has not only stayed attacks already begun, 
but also, in very many instances, prevented them from being 
commenced." — Report, p. 10. 

I am not now concerned to express any opinion whether such 
an organisation as this be expedient or inexpedient^ nor to 
compare it with any association on the other side of the question. 
I simply exhibit the fact of its existence, in order that it may 
be seen to enhance the public importance of the system which 
it protects and carries forward. There are many acts in secular 
matters which may be done by individuals with impunity, but 
which when done by a number of persons, in prosecution of 
a common object, draw down the notice of the law. This shows 
the importance attached by public authority to any kind of 
combination; and proves that deeds in themselves of small 
moment assume at once a magnitude and significance when 
they are the fruit of union and concert. And the Beport which 
has just been quoted distinctly avows that no Bishop will be 
permitted to attempt to restrain any practices which find &vour 
with "the President and Council," without being opposed by 
the whole force of the Union, backed by funds derived from its 
five thousand subscribers. 

It is true, no doubt, that the Union professes to act on the 
defensive alone, and to defend the threatened liberties of the 
clergy. But it must be recollected that the liberty in question 
consists in a supposed right to introduce ceremonies which 
nmy or may not be of ancient origin, but which are for all 
practical purposes unheard-of novelties in the customary sys- 
tem of Divine worship. This being. so, such interference is 
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apt to be regarded by most men as very like assuming the 
offensive.* 

VI. I now pass to the most vital part of the subject — ^which is, 
the proof that the aim of this powerful combination is nothing 
less than the overturning of the Reformation settlement. We 
all remember the saying of Mr. B. H. Froude, more than thirty 
years ago—'* The Beformation was a limb badly set — it must 
be broken again in order to be righted." t At the time, such 
expressions as these were attributed to the heated temperament 
of the individual writer, and were not unreservedly adopted by , 
the school to which he belonged. But in the history of the 
Bitnalist movement, the developments have been regular and 
rapid; sentiments and practices have been successively put 
forward, which at first were judged extravagant and all but 
repudiated, by the party generally; then, were defended as 
legitimate subjects of discussion; and finally were accepted as an 
undoubted platform from which to make further advances. Un- 
like other movements, therefore, Bitualism must ever be judged 
by its most extreme partisans ; for within a short space of time 
the party is certain to raise itself to their level. This has been 
notably the case with respect to the statements just cited. At 
first much respect was professed for the older English Divines, 
such as Hooker. Then it was found that the theology of the 
Elizabethan age, and even of that of James L, was by no means in 
harmony with that of Bitualism. It became necessary, therefore, 
to con&ie the period of Anglican orthodoxy within narrow 
limits. Laud and the Caroline Divines were supposed alone to 
afford the true type ; and those who took part in the revision of 
the Prayer-book at the Bestoration, were deemed, by what they 
then effected, to have purged the Church from the evil leaven 
of the early Beformers. It would appear, however, that this 
last refuge is now failing, that this platform, which it was 
hoped was firm, though narrow, is felt to be giving way. The 



* **I mxuA repeat what I have often 
bM, tfast I cannot but consider that the 
Bitnaliit party, in embracing thete 
TiewB, have made themselyes the ag- 
gnmon. They have taken a very de- 
cided step in advance ; they have done 
what none of their predecestors have 
done for 200 years past, and have there- 



by provoked the animosity and wounded 
the feeHn^B of their brethren who did 
not share uieir sentiments." Speech of 
Archbishop of Canterbury in Convoca- 
tion, February 19, IS^.—Chnmicle of 
Ckmvoeation, Sessionif of Febmary, 186S» 
pp. 1137-1138. 
t Froude's * Remains,' voL i. p. 488. 
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* Church TimeSy' after haying long ago given up Cranmer and 
Eidley,and denied them the title of martyrs, on the ground that 
on the testimony of their own works they appear not to have 
died for the truth — ^has now found it needful to disavow the 
Caroline writers. In a remarkable passage in the number 
for January 25th, 1868, it says : — 

** The plain fact is that the modem Tractarian school accepts 
all that is positive in the writings of the Anglo-Catholic Divines 
of the 17th century, and rejects the negative part" 

In other words, it rejects, I presume, their protests against 
Home, which form the principal negative part of their teaching ; 
and this being so, one does not see why a Boman Catholic writer 
might not use the very same words as this BituaUst organ. The 
article proceeds to assign the cause why these "great men** . . 
" fSftiled to impress their opinions on any large or powerful body 
of lay supporters ;" — and it is, " Because they endeavoured to 
prove a part to be greater than the whole ; the narrow Anglican 
communion to be the mistress, pattern, and judge of the Catholic 
Church of all ages; because they obscured the Faith with 
pedantry, and overwhelmed it with logomachy." 

Lord Macaulay himself has hardly used harsher words against 
' Laud and his followers. Therd is, it seems, no contumely too 
great to be heaped on a broken idol. In fact, the writers of the 
17th century have not been disavowed until it was high time to 
disavow them. Nothing is more conspicuous among Bitualist 
authors than their emphatic repudiation of the term Protestant. 
Nothing is more clear than that no such aversion to the word 
prevailed at the period in question. Taking Laud as the highest 
type of the school, we find him expressly using it with his latest 
breath. 

"Nay, my Lords" (he says when on his trial), **I am as 
innocent in this business of religion, as free &om all practice, 
or so much as thought of practice for any alteration to Popery, or 
any way blemishing the true Protestant religion established 
in the Church of England, as I was when my mother first bare 
me into the world." And he takes credit to himself for the 
number of persons whom by God's blessing upon his labours 
he has " settled in the true Protestant religion established in 
England.' — (Hargrave's ' State Trials/ voL i p. 844, Edit 
1776.) 
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In {act, the admission is gradually coming out, not onl j tiiat 
no great school of English Divines since the Beformation really 
represents the tenets of Bitoalism, but that the Church itself, as 
it stands, is not the expression of those tenets. The latter 
of these assertions^ though often made by their opponents, has 
hitherto for the most part been strenuously denied by Bitualist 
writers. But it would seem that the scene is changing. 

The anonymous author of *A Companion to the Book of 
Common Prayer' (London, 1867), says: — ^**We do certainly 
consider that a reformation of our Church is needed," and wishes, 
to see it ^ accomplished by lawful authority." (p. 10.) 

And Dr. Littledale (who, as I have already said, is so con- 
tinually put forward as the Coryphaeus of Bitualists on Litur- 
gical questions, that he may fedrly be treated as a representatiye 
writer), in a letter to the Archbishop on * Catholic Bevision,' 
speaks in similar language : — ^* The silence of the High Church 
party has " (he tells us) ** been explained to denote their complete 
and perfect satisfaction with the Common Prayer-book as it 
stands ;" but this, it now appears, is an erroneous conclusion. 
"In fact" (he says), " we are sensible that the Common Prayer- 
book can be regarded only as a minimum, and that a very 
scanty ona There are some truths, part of the common heritage 
of Christendom, which it dilutes, others which it obscures, others, 
again, which it entirely passes over. The traces of the spoiler's 
yiolence are too plainly visible in defEu^ment and mutilation to 
escape remark, and fresh maiming is more than it could surviye." 
(p. 6.) 

In regard to the Communion Office in particular, he writes :— 

"It is impossible for any English Liturgical scholar to behold 
it in its present condition and to compare it with the glorious 
rite of Sarum, or even with Edward VI.'s First Book, without 
being bowed down with shame, grief, and indignation, at the 
enormous wrong-doing which was perpetrated, and the apathy 
with which it has been so long regarded. True it is that some 
little recovery took place in 1662, but very much remains to be 
done before we can obliterate the scars of past mutilation." 
(p. 21). 

It can hardly be necessary to remind the reader that the 
Sarum Office here praised so highly is that which was in use 
before the Beformation, and was the expression of those doctrines 
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from which it has usually been supposed that the Beformers 
happily delivered us. 

Coming to the Visitation of the Sick, Dr. littledale obs^res 
that this office ^ as it stands, is a body without a souL It is 
only a framework to receive the rite of unction, which is not 
only apostolic (S. James, v. 14) but divine (S. Mark, vi 13). 
None of the specious pleas put forward by Andean contro- 
versialists in defence or extenuation of the sin of our Church in 
abolishing a rite maintained by the Catholic Church of East and 
West alike, are of the slightest cogency, and till we recover this 
grievous fall we have no right to censure the Roman Church 
for withholding one-half of a rite from the laity, while we deny 
the whole of another to priest and people alike." (p. 29.) 

In the service for the Burial of the Dead, he proposes the 
restoration of an office " with express prayer for the dead in it " 
(p. 29) ; and in a subsequent pamphlet* he argues that ^the 
now popular heresy of denial of the eternity of punishment is 
the direct and natural consequence of thrusting the purgatorial 
doctrine of the Catholic Church out of sight." 

As regards additional services, he asks {inter alia) for an office 
for the reception of a convert to the Church from some form of 
dissent. " The old Irish Common Prayer-book," he says, ** con- 
tains one for the reception of persons leaving the Boman Com- 
munion, thus recognizing the principle, but it does not provide 
for the far more frequent and desirable case of dhandonvfietU of 
Proteskmiisnhy now, thank Grod, of occurrence many times daily 
amongst the people."! And as regards confession, " now that" 
it *^ is eagerly sought by thousands," he suggests that ^^ it is 
desirable that the mode of hearing it, and of administering 
Absolution, should be formally laid down. The Saram Use 
provides one, and it might be expanded from the Bitual of 
Milan, as reformed by the illustrious S. Carlo Borromeo." 
Again, ^The recognized consecration of chrism and holy oil 
for various rites cannot be much longer postponed. It will 
certainly come in somehow,^ and on all grounds it is fer better 



* Second letter to the Archbishop on 
' Additional Services/ see p. 19. 

t The italics are mine. 

t These words are specially charac- 
tenstio of the writer's sdiooL Here, as 



elsewhere, Ritoalists adopt a tone to- 
wards the mlers of the Church which 
of itself goes &r to prove the existence, 
power, and designs of such an organisa- 
tion as I have described. 
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for the Episcopate to take the initiative, and to keep the osage, 
as heretofore, in its own hands." — ^'Additional Services,' p. 28. 

Et 9ie de ceteris. Instead of further details, I will merely 
add one more quotation of a general nature respecting the 
character of those whom we have been accustomed to call 
the Fathers of the Beformation. Those who admire a great 
work, will speak with charity and discrimination even of the 
weak points of those who accomplished it. Those who hate 
the work, and would fain overthrow it, however carefully they 
may attempt to disguise such an intention, will usually betray 
themselves by their harshness and injustice towards the doers 
of it. 

Dr. Littledale says of those whom he calls ^ the self-styled 
Beformers," — ^^ Their scriptural models were not David, who 
set the singers in order, and accumulated treasures for the 
House of Grod ; nor Solomon, who dedicated the Temple and its 
rich contents; nor yet Judas Maccabaeus, who cleansed and 
purified the profaned holy places. They aimed rather at 
rivalling Nebuchadnezzar, who burnt Solomon's noble structure 
to the ground-— do not Tintem and Fountain's, Beading and 
Glastonbury, S. Edmund's and Croyland, and scores of others, 
tell an even worse tale ? — at imitating Belshazzar, who turned 
the hallowed vessels into instruments for drunken revelry ; at 
surpassing Antiochus Epiphanes, who set up the Abomination of 
Desolation in the Holy Place. No wonder they dared not 
reproduce the Pontifical. Every page would have borne testi- 
mony against their unspeakable wickedness, and thus it has 
been a blank to our day. A Pontifical put forth when Bidley 
was hewing down Gk)d's altars,* when Barlow was stealing the 
lead from the roof of his Cathedral, to embezzle its price, when 
Purfew had stripped S. Asaph of its wealth to spend it in 
riotous living, and Cranmer and Coverdale were helping the 



* The reader wiU observe the con- 
nection in which this act (an act so- 
lemnly decided to be in harmony with 
the mind of the Reformed Church by 
the Jadidal Oommittee in Westerton v, 
liddell, tee * Moore's Report,' p. ISl et 
eeq.) it placed by this author, and the 
deeds with which it i» put on a par. Into 
the truth of his other accusations this 
it not the place to enter. My sole point 



is that the animu$ of the writer and his 
school towards the Reformation comes 
out in the tendency exhibited to ignore 
the virtues, and to dwell upon and en- 
hance the alleged errors of the Re- 
formers, on aU occasions. This ten- 
dency has been emphatically rebuked 
by the Ecclesiastical Court in a previous 
instance. See the words of Sir H. J. 
Fust, 1 Robertson, d4S. 
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Bojal Commissioners to plunder the plate and jewels of the 
churches, would have been a mockery indeed I Now that, by 
the Divine blessing, we have grace to avoid their example, and 
that we are trying, however feebly, to remedy part of their evil 
doing, we may well correct this amongst other things." (p. 27.)* 

But perhaps the complete alienation of Bitualists from the 
principles of the Beformation can scarcely be better shewn than 
by the simple fact that one of their divines has written a work 
called ^The Kiss of Peace,' to shew that the doctrine of the 
Church of England, on the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
is identical with that of the Church of Rome. Few persons will 
be disposed to agree in his conclusion, but the book remains a 
lasting evidence how far the writer must have departed from the 
tenets of those whom the Bomish clergy (who must be presumed 
to understand their own doctrines) put to death for heresy 
on this very point. That some members of the school to which 
he lielongs have indeed diverged widely from the Church of 
the Beformation appears no less from their books of devotion 
than from their theological treatises. 

The * Little Prayer-book * is a work " intended for beginners 
in devotion," It has, we are informed, " been revised and 
corrected by three Priests," and may be presumed to have 
received the approbation of the par^, as it has reached its fifth 
thousand. It contains a "Litany of the most Holy Sacra- 
ment," in which this invocation is found, — 

" Bread made flesh by the omnipotence of the Word, 



And again, — 



Have mercy ujwn us.' 



ti 



By lliy precious Blood, which ITiou hast left us on our altars, 
We sinners beseech lliee to hear us." 



In the same work the directions to communicants are : 
** Kneel upright at the altar, and when the priest comes to 
you hold the palm of your right hand open and your left hand 



* I have quoted this pamphlet in 
order to show the lengths to wnich the 
party are prepared to go : but so far as 
it is an indication of future legislative 
changes to be publicly and openly 
wrought, it is ftdr enougL What I am 
seeking in this paper to draw atten- 



tion to, as far more danj^rous, is the 
determined though gnidual introduction 
of the most important changes as a mere 
matter of practice by the officiating 
Clergy, without public sanction for the 
alteration. 
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crossed under it : be most careful to receive into your mouth 
all, even the smallest Portion^ of the Most Holy Sacrament, 
since one Crumb or Drop of It is worth more than the world 
itself." 

In • The Altar Manual/ edited " by a Committee of Clergy " 
(Palmer, 1867), we are told : 

" Upon their [the priests'] pronouncing the words * this is my 
BODY,' * THIS is MY BLOOD,* in the prayer of consecration, the 
Holy Ghost comes down upon the elements of Bread and Wine, 
and they become ' verily and indeed ' the body and blood of 
Christ. The outward elements of Bread and Wine do not cease 
to be what they were before, but they become what they were 
not before; even as in the beginning 'God breathed the 
breath of life/ into that body of clay which He had created, 
and ' man lecame a living soul ' (Gen. ii. 7), and as'in the Incar- 
nation the Word became Flesh, and two natures were united in 
One Person, without 'confusion of substanca* " (p. 4). 

Accordingly we are told "we ought to receive the Sacra- 
ment fading. Natural reverence would teeu^h us that the 
body and blood op Christ should be the first food that 
entered our mouth on the day of our Communion." 

In a trfiwt called * Devotions for those who are present at 
the Eucharistic sacrifice without communicating,' also " edited 
by a Committee of Clergy" (seventeenth thousand), Palmer, 
1867, a hymn is inserted to be used after the consecration, in 
which these words occur, — 

" Word made Flesh, the bread of nature 
By His Word to Flesh He turns ; 
Wine into His Blood He changes, 
What though sense no change discerns? 
Only be the heart in earnest, 
Faith her lesson quickly learns." 

In * A Companion to the Book of Common Prayer ' (Palmer, 
1867, 2nd edition, p. 30) we read as to the elements : " If any 
remain that is consecrated, it is ordered that the Priest shall 
reverently eat and drink the same : no such provision is made 
with respect to the baptismal water, because there the ' inward 
and spiritual grace is spiritual, not corporal,' '' [the italics are in 
the original,] **and exists only in the act of administration." 
And in * Tracts for the Day ' (Longman, 1868), at p. 76 of 
the Tract on * The Seven Sacraments,* we find it said of the 
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Eucharist, — " There is another striking difference between this 
Sacrament and the others. In other Sacraments the outward 
matter or Form is merely the instrument to convey a benedic- 
tion or confer a grace, la this the outward Form itself becomes 
the Thing signified, in a manner wholly beyond the powers of 
the natural understanding to comprehend. As the word became 
Flesh by conception in the womb of the Blessed Virgin, so 
these Elements hecome [sio in orig.] the Body and Blood of 
Christ by consecration." 

That the like is the case with the organs of BituaUsm in the 
newspaper press, we have room to shew but by a single 
instance : 

"The only result of these proceedings" [the various efforts 
made against the Ritualists], " therefore, has been to advertise 
the faith, and to lead to its acceptance by all that can appre- 
ciate sound reasoning, and by all in whose hearts there is the 
smallest instinctive feeling for the truth of God. Where there 
was one person that believed in the Sacrifice of the Mass when 
the Bound Church was restored at Cambridge, there are now a 
thousand." (' Church Times,' Feb. 1, 1868). 

Perhaps, however, instead of prolonging the series of quota- 
tions, it will be best simply to cite the opinion of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whose known moderation of opinion and 
gentleness of temper would not have allowed of his expressing 
himself so strongly without cause. The speech fix)m which I 
am about to give an extract, was delivered in Convocation, and 
is reported in the * Chronicle of Convocation Sessions,' Feb. 
1868, p. 1138. 

" I do not wish to curtail the liberty so long enjoyed by the 
Church of England : I do not wish to impair the liberty alluded 
to by my right rev. friend the Bishop of Ely, and I believe that 
the vast majority of the Church, its consistent friends and 
adherents, would not desire anything beyond what they find 
they enjoy within its pale. But to much that is going on it is 
impossible for any one to lend any sanction or approval. I will 
quote something which has occurred within my own special 
cognizance ; we all know the proceedings that are now common, 
and that statements are constantly made which abundantly 
prove that there are many who are determined to obliterate 
from our articles and formularies all traces of the Beformation. 
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I said I would mention something that had occurred in my own 
diocese. I had a letter from a parent living at the sea-side, in 
the hands of whose daughter was placed an Eucharistic Manual 
which contained these words : they are a prayer at the Holy 
Communion, after the consecration of the elements, — 

*** Holy Father, accept the spotless victim which thy servant 
offers for his own sake and those of aU faithful Christians both 
living and dead, that it may make us worthy of everlasting 
life/ 

** Now contrast that with our Thirty-flrst Article. 

(His Grace quoted it.) 

" Put these two side by side and I do not think any one can 
venture to say they are not diametrically opposed to each other. 
Now a very large majority of the members of the Church of 
England do believe that the Bitualist practices favour the 
acceptance of these doctrines. You may try to persuade them 
they are wrong, but it will be very difficult to do so, and I think 
my right rev. brethren must admit the grave consequences 
which must follow the adoption of these views. As those who 
hold them seem determined to retain them, surely it is con- 
sistent with the dignity of this house to take some measures 
which would facilitate the means of checking them." 

We have it, therefore, on the authority of the Airchbishop, 
that what are known as Bitualistic practices stand in close 
connection with a design to obliterate all traces of the Beforma- 
tion. And this is precisely the case which I have been seeking 
to establish. 

Vn. Nor should it be forgotten in considering such questions 
as those discussed in this paper, how needful it is to take into 
account the peculiar constitution of the Church of England. 
Speaking in the abstract^ there are obviously two distinct 
schemes by which the rights of the Church at large may be 
protected against any encroachment on the part of the clerical 
order. On the one hand, liberal and expansive powers may 
be given, subject to the proviso that the consent of the whole 
Church is to be indispensable in order to their exercise. On 
the other hand, the whole, or nearly the whole, power for 
practical purposes may be placed in the hands of the Clergy 
alone, and yet the domain for its exercise be so restricted by 

c 2 
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positive enactment, that, so long as the prescribed limits are not 
transgressed, no considerable infraction of the liberties of the 
Church can take place. The latter plan of course involves a 
certain statutory rigidity of system, which, contradictory as it 
may appear to a certain class of minds, is in such a case not a 
form of tyranny, but a guarantee for freedom. It is hardly 
necessary to say that our English Ecclesiastical Constitution is 
framed in a great degree upon the second of these plans. The 
Clergyman has the sole direction of public worship. The members 
of the congregation have no power to interfere, nor, so long as he 
keeps within the law, can they in ordinary cases make their voice 
heard with success even in the way of complaint. Moreover, a 
Parochial Minister has the exclusive cure of souls within the 
bounds of the parish, and (unless in some very exceptional cases) 
no other church can be erected, nor can any other Clergyman 
administer the Sacraments, or even preach or deliver doctrine 
publicly there without his consent These are large prerogatives, 
and the only safeguard provided against their abuse is the minute- 
ness with which the law of the Church lays down the duties of 
this highly privileged person. Whether such a constitution be 
the best that could be devised, or whether it might be altered 
with advantage, is a subject on which different speculative 
opinions will no doubt be held. The practical point is, that it is 
the constitution under which we at present live. And to speak 
of liberty under this scheme of government, as consisting in the 
relaxation of restrictions and the concession of large discretionary 
powers to the clerical body, seems to be to misapprehend, in a 
very main degree, the leading idea of the whole system. 

VIII. But the force of all arguments tending to shew that it is 
time to restrain Kituedist variations from uniformity, is supposed 
to be broken by the fact that variations also take place on the 
part of other Clergy who belong to an opposite school of theo- 
logy. It is said tliat we cannot interfere with some without 
interfering with aU ; and a theory of this kind would appear to 
have found a remarkable degree of acceptance, not merely with 
casual observers, but with very exalted authorities. As a rather 
prominent example (though but one out of many that might be 
given) I will cite what took place not very long ago in an 
English diocese. This will afford an occasion of examining 
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the theory on its merits, and considering generally the founda- 
tions on which it rests. 

In August, 1867, a memorial was addressed to a Prelate of 
great theological attainments by upwards of 9000 lay members 
of the Church of England, expressing their deep concern at '' the 
introduction into many of the churches of the land of an 
elaborate Bitualism, Bomish vestments, altar lights and incense, 
in avowed connection vdth doctrines which cannot be well distin- 
guished &om transubstantiation and the sacrifice of the mass." 

And they go on to say, " We feel that the time has fully 
come to express our determination as &r as in us lies to main- 
tain the Protestant doctrine of our own Beformed Church, in 
relation to this subject, as set forth in the twenty-eighth and 
thirty-first Articles; and the prescribed form of worship as 
plainly laid down in the Prayer-book ; and we dare not, by our 
silence, be parties to the present attempts on tha part of some 
of the Clergy to restore doctrines and practices deliberately 
rejected by the Church at the Reformation. We are convinced 
that your Lordship entirely disapproves of the practices and 
doctrines of which we complain, and we earnestly hope that 
your Lordship may be able to take such steps as will not only 
prevent their further extension in this diocese, but also their 
continuance where they have been introduced." 

The Bishop in hia reply says, — 

"I sympathise with *the deep concern with which' the 
memorialists * view the introduction into many of the churches 
of the land of an elaborate ritualism, Bomish vestments, altar 
lights, and incense, in avowed connexion with doctrines which 
cannot be well distinguished from transubstantiation and the 
sacrifice of the mass.' 

'' My own feeling is against the use of lighted candles in the 
daytime. But, as I had occasion to remark in replying to a 
previous memorial, conflicting opinions, as to their legality, 
have been given by eminent lawyers; and we must await a 
declaration of the law from the Ecclesiastical Court into which 
this question has been carried. 

"With regard to another head of your complaint, I have 
received assurance from the Clergy to whom, doubtless, the 
memorialists refer, that these practices were abandoned, in 
compliance with the expression of my disapproval. 
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'' I am desirous, as any of the memorialists can be, to main- 
tain the doctrine of our Beformed Church, as set forth in the 
28th and 31st Articles ; and the prescribed form of worship, as 
plainly laid down in the Prayer-book. 

'' But this prescribed form of worship must be maintained in 
its integrity, if it is to be maintained in its purity. If one 
school of thought in our Church could be induced to give up 
its extravagancies, and the other would be more hearty and 
exact in compliance with the directions of the rubric, aU might 
alike offer the prayer that we might hold the fiuth in unity 
of spirit and in the bond of peace with a clearer conscience and 
a better hope of acceptance."* 

This last paragraph would convey, I think, to most minds, 
and therefore is, I presume, meant to convey, the impression 
that both parties are to a certain extent in pari delicto^ and that 
the memorialists did not come with clean hands to complain of 
" extravagancies," if they sympathised with or tolerated a want 
of hearty and exact compliance with the rubric in members of 
their own schooL 

Such words, coming from a learned prelate and theologian, 
deserve careful consideration. 

In the first place, there is some diflSculty in seeing how the 
parties who presented the address could be responsible for the 
deviations from imiformity of any school of clergy, seeing that 
as laymen they had no part in lie performance of public wor- 
ship. It does not appear clear, therefore, how they could be 
liable to an arffumerUum ad hominem of this character, what- 
ever might be its validity as addressed to clergymen. 

But in the next place, it is submitted with great deference 
that the grievances set forth in the memorial were not com- 
plained of quh deviations from uniformity, or as what the 
Bishop calls "extravagancies." What the memorial charges 
in substance is an attempt " to restore doctrines and practices 
deliberately rejected by the Church at the Reformation ;" and 
the "extravagancies" in question are relied on as evidence of 
the animus of the parties against whom this complaint is 
brought. As mere departures from rubrical exactness, apart 



* These extracts have been made I ence/ as published at the time in the 
fhnn the ' Memoriiil and Gorrespond- | * LiTerpool Daily Courier.' 
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fix)m their gignificanoe on the question of intention, there is 
nothing to show that the memorialists would have felt so 
strongly about them. Hence it is not easy to see the justice 
of drawing a parallel between the case disclosed by the address, 
and any shortcomings in rubrical exactness merely as such. 

The Bishop, in framing the paragraph under consideration, 
was no doubt moved by a desire to act, and was probably 
under the impression that he was acting, in a spirit of equitable 
impartiality. But it may be allowable to express a doubt 
whether the requirements of such a spirit were altogether what 
his Lordship seems to have supposed. For impartiality, even 
in its judicial sense — ^the impartiality of a court of law com- 
pelled to come to some decision on every one of the matters 
brought before it— -does not consist in treating all offences as 
equal, but in duly estimating the importance of each on its 
proper grounds. And if this be so even with a judge, it is 
still more the case when, as here, the question is not so much 
judicial as administrative. For the appeal was made to the 
Bishop, as a governor exercising the executive power of 
the Church ; and the real point was, whether the cases of the 
two schools of theology were so nearly on a par that no valid 
distinction could be drawn between them, and that no steps 
could fjEtirly be taken on one side without a necessity to take 
them also on the other. 

Now in this point of view, it is submitted that it is not 
usually considered indispensable, for the sake of impartiality, 
that a government should decline to interfere in a pressing 
case, because some minor evil happens not to have been 
effectually redressed. Thus, to take rather a strong instance, 
the authorities did not think it incumbent on them to inquire 
whether due punishment had been awarded to all street boys 
who had let off squibs on the 5th of November, before they 
determined to prosecute the parties who fired the barrel at 
Clerkenwell. 

So again, the Attomey-Greneral does not ask whether every 
hot-headed speaker has been strictly called to account, before 
he takes proceedings for sedition or treason-felony against men 
who deliberately conspire to preach disaffection. 

Even where offences are committed against the same statute, 
they are not necessarily of equal importance. What would be 
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• 
thought of Commissioners of Police or Magistrates if they de- 
clined to enforce the Metropolitan Police Act against persons 
provoking a breach of the peace, or driving furiously to the 
danger of life, or being intoxicated and riotous,* on the groimd 
that the complainant happened to be guilty of having his door- 
mat shaken after the hour of eight in the morning, or did not 
sufficiently cleanse the footway before his house ?t 

These are extreme cases, no doubt, and I deprecate the sup- 
position that I mean to compare Bitualists, or their opponents, 
to these respective classes of oflFenders. But it is by extreme 
cases that the soundness of a principle is tested, and I am only 
using a logical right in so testing the principle before ua 

Let it then be carefully noted that the question is, not 
whether any departure from the rubric is to be advocated and 
justified — (a position of a wholly difierent kind) — but whether, 
looking on the subject dispassionately and in a judicial temper, 
there is really any fair comparison to be drawn between the 
proceedings of Ritualists and the irregularities attributed to 
their opponents. Becau^, if not, a rigorous enforcement of 
the law against every small variation from it might possibly 
be to fall into that very bondage to the letter — ^that very 
system of inelastic uniformity — which, as stated at the com- 
mencement of this paper, is peculiarly distasteful to the spirit 
of our times. To enforce a stern code as the only means of 
dealing with a powerful combination is one thing ; to enforce 
the same code to crush every deviation from the smallest 
article of it is quite another thing. It is not usual for a 
prudent government to confound the two, or to conceive that 
they cannot take the former course without first settling how 
far it is expedient to adopt the latter also. On the contrary, 
a soimd policy deeds at once and vigorously with what is 
actually dangerous, and leaves minor questions for subsequent 
settlement, or allows them to settle themselves. 

IX. It may be said, however, that we have no right to assume 
that the sins of the Low-Church party are of the comparatively 
venial kind now suggested. Let us therefore look at the point 
more closely. We have examined the nature and aninvus of 



* See 2 and 3 Vict. c. 47. § 60. f Ibid., § 54. 
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Bitualism ; let us now consider whether the characteristics of 
Low-Church departures from the rubric present like or unlike 
features. 

And first, these departures cannot be called innovations. 
With scarcely any exception of importance, the services are 
performed by the Clergy of the school of which I am now 
speaking, in the manner common throughout the parochial 
churches of England at the beginning of this century and long 
previously. Be it that it is slovenly or unauthorised, still it is 
no novelty. It follows, therefore, that members of the school in 
question are not chargeable with having originated the acts or 
defaults spoken of; still less have they originated them as dis- 
tinctive of their own party, or expressive of their peculiar views. 
K here and there any practice or omission appears to savour of 
a doctrinal peculiarity, it is, at all events, usually an isolated 
matter. There is little unity or system about the ritual devia- 
tions of Low Churchmen. They do not form a compact body, 
designed and put together for the direct purpose of giving 
outward expression to a system of dogmas. No controversial 
treatises have been written by theologians of this school laying 
down and advocating a detailed code of observance, or non- 
observance, as to matters of public worship, with a view to 
promote the reception of what are known as Low-Church 
tenets. 

We must here distinguish (if we would come to an equitable 
decision) between what is introduced in order to express a 
dogma held by those who introduce it, and what by its intro- 
duction happens to offend against a dogma held by others. 
Evening Communions are a case in point. These, no doubt, 
give offence to the Eitaalist school, and are not in harmony 
with their views as to the Lord's Supper ; but they have not 
been introduced in order to promote an antagonistic view on 
the subject. Motives of convenience, and the desire of offering 
greater facilities to certain classes to communicate, appear to 
have led to the step. It does not seem to have been taken in 
the interest of a peculiar doctrinal system. 

So again, the practice of saying the words of administration 
to more than one communicant at a time, is a usage, the source 
of which is to be traced to a desire to lessen the fatigue and 
length of the service where there are large Communions, rather 
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than to any tenet peculiar to those who adopt it It has, no 
doubt, been alleged that it is due to Calvinistic opinions ; but 
there is little doubt that this is an error, and that the number 
of clergymen who adhere to the custom for any such reason is 
infinitesimal.* 

This point is the more worthy of notice, because if this school 



* Supposing that the witnesses be- 
fore the Ritiial Gommission were weU 
chosen so as to be fair representatives of 
their schools, we find the evidence ex- 
plicit on the points just mentioned. 

The Rev. D. Wilson says, *' I repeat 
the words once to each railftd of com- 
municants y and adds, " when I first 
became vicar the sacrament was admi- 
nistered to every one or two persons. I 
was compelled by positive necessity to 
make a change. My health was not 
very strong ; I very nearly fainted under 
the fatigue, and was compelled by the 
necessity of the case to do what your 
Grace is aware the Bishops are accus- 
tomed to do at the time of confirmation, 
the rubric being very nearly the same 
in reference to each. I was obliged by 
the necessities of the case to vary the 
mode of administration. I perhaps may 
be permitted to add, that, when the 
numbers are small, I quite feel that to 
administer to each individual is the cor- 
rect and preferable plan. It is simply 
with me a matter of necessity." — Ritual 
Commission Evidence, No. 12. 

And the Rev. E. Clay, being interro- 
gated as to his ground for the same 
course, says : — " It is the ground of con- 
venience. It would be almost impos- 
sible to administer to between 300 and 
400 persons after a full service sepa- 
rately."— No. 3161. 

As respects evening communions, Mr. 
Clay states his reason to be as foUows : — 
" We have communion in the evening 
for the sake of the poor, the working 
classes, servants, and professional men 
(I mean specially now medical men. 
who, as you are aware, cannot attend 
morning service). It was desirable to 
try it. I tried it really as an experi- 
ment, but I found it succeed so mar- 
vellously, and it seemed to be so much 
appreciated, that I have contLaued it" 
Being asked if he had tried early morn- 
ing communions, he says. ** I did try, 
but I did not find anything like the 
same success. Certainly none of the poor 



attended.'*— Nos. 3114. 3115. 

I am not giving any opinion bb to the 
propriety of the usages here mentioned. 
I simply cite this evidence to show that 
they rest on a supposed ground of prac- 
tical expediency, not on a dogmatic 
ground. 

I subjoin two more extracts in proof 
of the statement that most irregulari- 
ties with which the Low Church school 
are chargeable are not of their introduc- 
tion, but have simnly been continued as 
they were handea down from former 
days. 

The Rev. D. Wilson says— " The 
point I was anxious to press with regard 
to the uniformity of practice in our 
parish was simply this, tnat during these 
hundred years, or nearly so, that is, 
during the time of Bishop Lowth, Bishop 
Porteus, Bishop Randolph, BiBhop How- 
ley, Bishop Blomfield, and your Lord- 
ship, the services have been conducted 
as they are now without any objection 
being made by the Ordinary for the time 
being."— No. 27. 

Dean Close says of the services in 
Carlisle Cathedml — " They are con- 
ducted as they have been for the last 
hundred years; I cannot tell whether 
that is consistent with the rubrics or 
not ; I took them as I found them, and 
I carried them on." — No. 1479. 

I have not judged it necessary in this 
paper to say anvthing as to tliose of the 
Low Church school who seek for Litur- 
gical revision, and for a plain reason. 
They seek to attain their object by 
legi^tion, which involves full notico 
and open discussion, and (if successful) 
the consent of the ruling powers. 

The peculiarity of Ritualism is that 
it seeks to make what is equivalent to 
a vast legislative change, without Ugit- 
lation. It seeks by the mere will of 
a party to introduce and maintain vital 
alterations in the system of the Chureh 
without tlie sanction of competent au- 
thority. In other words, it contemplates 
revolution, not oonstitatioDal reform. 
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had been minded to act as the Bituab'st school have done, in 
pressing into their service every rubric, the letter of which 
could be made to favour their views, though at the expense of 
recognised usage, they might have found a notable opportunity 
for so doing. At the commencement of the Communion Service 
it is directed that the Table at the Communion time ''shall 
stand in the body of the church, or in the chancel, where 
Morning and Evening Prayer are appointed to be said." As in 
parish churches, prayers are said in the body of the church, it 
would seem that a strict conformity to this rubric requires the 
table to be moved from the chancel to the nave when there is a 
Communion. And it must not be forgotten that in the stone 
altar case, the Court of Arches laid stress on this rubric, and 
explained the motive, viz. — " that for the purpose of removing 
the superstition connected with the Popish mass, it (the Table) 
was to be movable, as the occasion might require."* It is clear, 
therefore, that a great opportunity here existed for the Low- 
Church school to make a demonstration in favour of their own 
views, and to give a blow to the sacredness attached by Eitualists 
to the "Sanctuary" or "Sacrarium," which is defined by the 
Diredorittm Anglicawum as " The most holy place enclosed by 
the altar rails." But such a step, however tempting in this 
view, would unquestionably have involved a considerable devia- 
tion from established custom, and would have offended the 
feelings of many. Accordingly the question has not been 
stirred ; but the conduct of those whose interest it would have 
been to stir it, stands in marked contrast with that of the 
Bitualists in regard to the "ornament" rubrict And here it 
may be worth observing that Dr. Littledale, in speaking of the 
Communion Service, treats " the liberty of removing the Holy 
Table," as " now practically abrogated." J He appears to have 
forgotten that his party, when speaking of the "ornament" 
rubric, have put forward in the strongest manner the argument 
that no rubric can be practically abrogated by any amount of 



♦ Faulkner «. Litchfield, 1 Robert- 
80IL, p. 251 ; and see the judgment of 
the Judicial Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil in Westerton «. LiddeU, Moore's 
Bep^. 176 ei §eq, 

t ^>w long tiiis forbearance may 



last is another question. It is hard for 
any body of men to see the revival of 
obsolete laws tolerated only when they 
make in favour of the tenets of their 
opponents. 
X * Catholic Revision,' p. 22. 
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disuse, and that he himself had contended against the doctrine 
that a rubric can be obsolete.* 

Lastly, and this is the real point, the observances or non- 
observances of Low Churchmen do not stand in close relation 
with an attempt to re-introduce a system from which the Church 
of England by a great ecclesiastical and national eflfort delibe- 
rately freed itself, and which it has emphatically and distinctly 
condemned. They do not correspond to any attempt to abolish 
the leading principles of the Reformation. 

X. It will of course be said, that they do stand connected with 
ultra-Protestant opinions, and that, these are more alien from 
the Church than the principles of Eome itself, But is this so ? 
It is no doubt commonly assumed by certain writers, and lies at 
the base of modern efforts for reunion with the Bomish Church. 

It is on this point that I take issue. My endeavour will be 
to adduce evidence from our ecclesiastical history since the 
Beformation to show that the Church of England stands in an 
entirely different attitude towards Protestant Churches from 
that which she holds towards the Church of Bome — nay, that 
her breach with even the various bodies of Trinitarian Noncon- 
formists in this country has been looked upon as not irreparable, 
while that with Bome has been treated as practically hopeless. 

XI. This latter point appears from the fact that two Con- 
ferences have been held by public authority for the amicable 
consideration of Nonconformist objections, and for the removal 
of them, if possible ; while, whatever individual divines may have 
written on the subject, no step has ever been taken by such 
authority to indicate that reconciliation with Bome was within 
the compass of possibility. Nor, I venture to think, was it until 
a very recent period that the view now so nakedly stated, was 
discovered. 

Certainly Bancroft is usually considered to have been a 
suflSciently High Churchman ; yet in the Articles sent by him 
to the Bishops of his Province in 1688 he speaks of the two 
parties in terms pretty much the reverse of those adopted by a 



♦ • Oatholift Ritual of the Church of England/ &c.. by R. F. Littledale, M.A., 
L.D., London, 1865, p. 19. 
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large class of writers in our day. He advises that the clergy 
exhort their people " to take heed of all seducers, and especially 
of Popish emissaries, who are now in great numbers gone forth 
amongst them, and more busy and active than ever;" and 
urges that " forasmuch as these Bomish emissaries like the old 
serpent 'insidiantur calcaneo/ are wont to be most busy and 
troublesome to our people at the end of their lives, labouring 
to unsettle and perplex them in the time of sickness, and at the 
hour of death," the clergy should be diligent in visiting the 
sick, ** thus with their utmost diligence watching over every 
sheep within their fold (especially in that critical moment), lest 
those evening wolves devour them." 

Having bestowed these grievous names on the Priests of 
Bome, he proceeds to recommend to the clergy, " That they 
walk in wisdom towards those who are not of our Communion ; 
and if there be in their parishes any such, that they neglect not 
frequently to confer with them in the spirit of meekness, 
seeking by all good ways and means to gain and win them over 
to our Communion; more especially that they have a very 
tender regard to our brethren, the Protestant dissenters, that 
upon occasion offered they visit them at their houses, and re- 
ceive them kindly at their own, and treat them fairly wherever 
they meet them, discoursing calmly and civilly with them, 
persuading them (if it may be) to a full compliance with our 
Church, or at least, that whereto we have already attained, we 
may all walk by the same rule, and mind the same thing. And 
in order hereunto that they take all opportunities of assuring 
and convincing them that the Bishops of this Church are really 
and sincerely irreconcilable enemies to the errors, superstitions, 
idolatries, and tyrannies of the Church of Bome, and that the 
very unkind jealousies which some have had of us to the con- 
trary, were altogether groundless." — * Card. Doc. Ann.,' vol. 2, 
p. 375. 

It may be said that these words were written at a period of 
great excitement True, but the excitement was due to a fear 
that the Boman Catholic religion was about to be restored, and 
the feet that that fear operated so strongly and widely as it did 
is an additional proof on my side. Had the opinions of some of 
our modern writers been then prevalent, the prospect would 
perhaps have been regarded without such extreme discomposure. 
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But the temper of the Chnrch of England towards Protestantism 
cannot fairly be estimated by the case of those who are actual 
separatists from her own Communion. In relation to such there 
are other feelings which obviously come in and tend to com- 
plicate the question. I turn therefore to foreign Protestant 
communities. 

I will not dwell on the attitude of our Reformers under 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth towards the Divines of the Continent, 
because it is too notorious for dispute. But it is said that this 
was a shortlived fancy, not to be confounded with the true 
spirit of the Church, and that we must look to the days of the 
Stuarts for our examples in this matter. Be it so ; I take there- 
fore the reign of James I., and I ask when so much was ever 
done for any Eoman Catholic synod, as was then done for the 
Protestant synod of Dort, to which delegates were publicly 
accredited from this country ? Bishop Hall is usually quoted 
as one of the most zealous defenders of Episcopacy. Yet Hall, 
as Dean of Worcester, together with Bishop Carleton, Dr. 
Davenant, and Dr. Ward, consented to attend the synod, and 
that too under instructions which expressly speak of the Pro- 
testant bodies as " Churches."* And Hall himself (when 
compelled to return home from ill-health) took leave of the 
synod with the words, "Non dignus eram ego (ut fidelissimi 
Bomani querimoniam imitari liceat) qui et Christi et Ecclesise 
SU8B nomine sanctam banc provinciam diutius sustinerem." — 
Collier, vol. 9, p. 374. Edit 1852. 

In the same reign, but a little before, we find letters issued 
by James for contributions to be made for the city of Gteneva. 
Archbishop Whitgift commends the cause to his clergy, " the 
intent and purpose being so charitable and Christian, and for 
relief of a city which maintains the Gospel, and for professing 
thereof endureth these troubles." The Duke of Savoy was then 
at war with the Genevese, on the score (as he alleged) of his 
desire to establish the Catholic religion there, t 



* '* Your advice shaU be to those 
Churches, that their ministers do not de- 
lirer in the pulpit to the people those 
things for oitiinary doctrine which are 
the highest points of schools," &c. 

And again — ^ That they use no inno- 
vation in doctrine, but teach the same 
things which were taught twenty or 



thirty years past in their oicn churches.'* 
Once more — *• That they conform 
themselves to the public ooi^essions of 
the neighbouring reformed churches." 
— CoUi^i SecUsiaUieal History, vol. 
vu. p. 409, edit. 1852. 

t See *Oard. Doc. Ann.* vol. ii. p. 
67. 
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In 1622 Archbishop Abbott, in a letter to his suffragans, 
urges that preachers should hold catechetical lectures, "the 
which kind of preaching is more diligently observed in all the 
Beformed Churches of Europe than of late it hath been here in 
England."—* Card. Doc. Ann.,' vol. 2, p. 205. 

In 1626 Charles I. writes to Archbishop Abbott to excite the 
people to contribute for the support of the King of Denmark, 
who had just suffered a defeat. 

" If he be not presently relieved," says the King, " the cause 
of religion is not only likely to suffer by it in some one part, as 
as it hath already in a fearful manner in the Palatinate, but in 
all places, where it hath gotten any footing; so that if we 
supply not presently our allies and confederates in this case, it 
is likely to prove the extirpation of true religion, and the 
replanting of Bomish superstition in all the neighbouring places 
of Christendom." — * Card. Doc. Ann.,' voL 2, p. 213. 

It only remains to be stated that the ffamer of this letter 
appears to have been Laud himself, then Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. See Dr. Cardwell's note. 

It is to the reign of James L that Field's standard work on 
the Church belongs, and as the author stood in high estimation, 
his sentiments must not be overlooked. The nature of his 
writings were such as to draw him into controversy with Boman 
Catholic theologians, and he put forth a defence of such parts 
of his great work as were excepted against. This will be found 
in the appendix to the edition published by the Ecclesiastical 
History Society in 1852. And it is from it that I now cite the 
following passage. (Vol. iv., p. 417.) 

•• For answer to the second part of his exception, first, I con- 
fidently aflBrm, and the proudest Papist under Heaven shall 
never prove the contrary, that Protestants have no real and 
essential differences in matters of faith and doctrine. Secondly, 
I say, that their differences in the form of government are not 
such as our adversaries pretend. For they that admit govern- 
ment by Bishops, make their authority to be fatherly, not 
princely; directing the rest, not excluding their advice and 
assistance; subordinate to provincial synods, wherein no one 
hath a negative voice, but the major part of the voices of the 
Bishops and Presbyters determineth all doubts, questions, and 
controversies ; and they that retain not the name of Bishops, 
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yet have a President in each company of Presbjrters, and think 
it a part of God's Ordinance that there should be such a one to 
go before the rest, and be in a sort over them ; who, though 
they give not the name of Bishops, nor so much authority to 
these Presidents as antiquity did, yet is not their error in this 
point matchable with the errors that are amongst Papists, con- 
tradicting one another touching the Pope and his Government, 
in things most essentially concerning the power and authority 
of that supposed ministerial head of the Church." 

A contemporary of Field was the learned Bishop Andrews. 
He touches on the subject before us in a correspondence with 
Du Moulin, who had expressed his apprehensions lest the high 
views of episcopacy prevailing in England should lead to 
uncharitable judgments as to the French Protestant churches. 
Ajidrews insists strongly on the happiness of our own episcopal 
polity, but says — 

" Nee tamen si nostra [PolitisB forma] divini juris sit, inde 
sequitur, vel quod sine ea salus non sit, vel quod stare non 
possit ecclesia. Csecus sit qui non videat stantes sine ea 
ecclesias : Ferreus sit qui salutem eis neget. Nos non sumus 
illi ferrei : latum inter ista discrimen ponimus. Potest abesse 
aJiquid quod divini juris sit (in exteriore quidem regimine) 
ut tamen substet salus : nee tu igitur addices Tartaro, aut sen- 
tentiam damnationis feres^ in gregem tuam. Non est hoc 
damnare rem, melius illi aliquid anteponere." (Andrews' * Opus- 
cula quaedam Posthuma.' Ang. Cath. Lib. Edition, p. 191, 
comp. p. 211.) 

Xn. Probably, however, the reply may be made that until 
the revision of 1662 loose views must be admitted to have pre- 
vailed ; but that at that period the opinions of our theologians 
had become better settled. And reliance will no doubt be 
placed upon the preface to the Ordination Service which was 
then framed, as putting the matter on a more orthodox basis. 
It will be worth while, therefore, to look a little closely into 
this point. 

The preface to the Ordination Service no doubt states ex- 
plicitly enough that no man is to be accounted to be a lawful 



* These words are borrowed from Du 
Moulin, as expressing what he feared 



would be the conclusion drawn in E!ng- 
land as to foreign Protestants. 
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bishop, priest, or deacon in the Church of England without 
Episcopal consecration or ordination ; and thus puts an end to 
the practice of ministers with presbyterian orders holding 
preferment, as had been the case to some extent previously. 
But the question remains, is this intended as a dogma to be 
applied to others who do not belong to our country or our 
communion, or is it a rule for the practice of our own Church ? 
There seems no reason why its language should have been so 
carefully restricted had it been intended to be of general 
application. In such case the words would have naturally run, 
" no man shall be accounted to be a lawful bishop, priest, or 
deacon," simpliciter. And it is further improbable that any 
such sweeping eflFect was intended, because in the twenty-third 
Article, which obviously is intended as a general and dogmatic 
statement, the language is very diflferent. We are there pro- 
vided with a rule of universal application, couched in these 
moderate words: "Those we ought to judge lawfully called 
and sent, which be chosen and called to this work by men who 
have public authority given unto them in the congregation, to 
call and send ministers into the Lord's vineyard." 

Let it be observed that the construction against which I am 
contending is that the preface to the Ordination Service leads 
ns to deny the title of Church to communities whose ministers 
are not episcopally ordained.* 

The passage in question was, as all are aware, first introduced 
into the revised Prayer-book of j662, and as soon as that 
revision was completed the Act of Uniformity was passed in 
order to sanction and enforce its use. Let us see whether the 
terms of that Act are such as to lead us to suppose that it so 
interpreted the Book which it was sanctioning and enforcing. 
It contains a clause which is precisely in point. Divers bodies 
of foreigners professing the Eeformed religion had been allowed 
and encouraged to settle in England by preceding monarchs,t 
and had been permitted the free use of their own worship. 



♦ " The Proteetant bodies in Europe 
fonn no portion of the one Body/' aays 
Mr. Blenkinaopp, '^because they have 
renounced the one Priesthood. They 
established a system independent of the 
Church, external, and even hostile to it : 
consequently they have cut themselves 
off from tkle participation of the one 



spirit as living in the Church and flow- 
ing through the sacraments, which are 
the veins and arteries of the one Body." 
— Church and the World, 1866, p. 187. 

t It may be worth while to refer to 
the case of these Dutch and French 
Churches as set forth by themselves 
in a petition to Parliament in the reign 

D 
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It was necessary, therefore, to protect these parties from the 
operation of the Act, and this might have been done with equal 
effect had they been described as ** bodies " or " communities," 
or in short by any other of the periphrases by wliich some 
writers of our own day studiously avoid conferring on non- 
episcopal Protestants the title of Churches. Those who passed 
the Act of Uniformity, however, had no such scruples. They 
said plainly and expressly that '* the penalties in this Act shall 
not extend to the foreigners or aliens of the Foreign Reformed 
Churches allowed, or to be allowed, by the King's Majesty, his 
heirs and successors in England." 

But this, it will be said, is only an Act of Parliament. Very 
well ; let us turn then to a theologian. 

XIII. There are some minds to which nothing is so satisfac- 
tory in interpreting a document as to have access to the private 
opinions of those who framed it. Such evidence, indeed, is not 
very consistent with the principles of legal interpretation, nor 
is a craving after it to be encouraged. Of recent years, how- 
ever, a remarkable instance of the tendency to set store by it 
has been afforded by the stress laid on the writings of Bishop 
Cosin, upon the ground that he took a leading part in the last 



of Anne, when they were apprehen- 
sive that the OccaHional Conformity 
BiU might act prejudicially to them. It 
Ib to 1^ found in Stowea ' London/ 
book V. p. 304, and states (amongst other 
things) — 

That they were first established in 
the reign of King Edward VI., and 
afterwanls in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; and have now continued in this 
nation upwards of 150 years. 

That these Churches were, and are, 
composed of such persons, who thini- 
Belves and their ancestors tied out of the 
Netherlands, France, and other parts 
beyond the seas, from Popish persecu- 
tion. 

That in the Act of Uniformity, made 
in the 13th and 14th years of Kin^ 
Charles II., there is provision made and 
a clause inserted in favour of the said 
Churches. 

That King James I. of glorious me- 
mory, in 1614, sent his Boyol Letters to 
the National Sjmod of the French 
Churches expressing his great care and 



concern for their peace and preserva- 
tion. 

That in 1C18, his said Majesty sent 
one of his Bishops and four of tlie most 
famous Doctors of the Church of Eng- 
land to the Synod of Dort, who acted 
with the whole body, and signed all 
their acts. 

Tiiat the Convocation of the Clergy in 
England were pleased to take notice of 
the Protestant churches abroad in seve- 
ral addresses made to the Crown, and 
to declare liow much they were con- 
cerned for the preservation of their re- 
ligion. That in the prayers appointed 
for the pubUc fasts and upon solemn 
occasions, the Reformed Churches 
abroad are therein recommended to God. 

That the Crown of England hath, on 
behalf of the Protestants, been guarantee 
in several treaties of peace between the 
Protestants and Papists. 

That many of the English nobility 
and gentry, when abroad, do repair to 
the Protestant churches and assemblies 
and there receive the sacrament. 
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revision of the Prayer-book. His MS. notes have been care- 
fully edited, and his sentiments cited, as if they necessarily 
afforded the true clue to the meaning of the alterations then 
made. Without admitting that they are entitled to such 
importance, I have no objection to give the reader the means of 
knowing Cosin's views on the point in hand. 

For this purpose I shall give an extract from a letter written 
by him to a Mr. Cordel at Blois, who, it seems, had scruples as 
to whether he ought to communicate with the French Protes- 
tants, which he had been invited to do. 

CJosin writes, — 

" I like your moderation well, in giving so fair and calm an 
answer to M. Testard's motion for communicating in their 
Church ; which truly (to speak my mind freely to you) I would 
not wish any of ours absolutely to refuse, or determine to be 
unlawful, for fear of a greater scandal that may thereupon 
arise, than we can tell how to answer or excuse ; especially if 
any of us should renounce it upon those two grounds which you 
allege for them, 

" 1. That they have no priests. 

** 2. That they have no consecration of the elements. 

** 1. For as to the first, though we may safely say and main- 
tain it^ that their ministers are not so duly and rightly or- 
dained, as they should be by those prelates and bishops of the 
Church who, since the apostles' time, have only had the 
ordinary power and authority to make and constitute a priest,* 
yet that by reason of this defect there is a totdl nuHiiy in their 
ordination, or that they be therefore no priests or ministers of 
the Church at all, because they are ordained by those only who 
are no more but priests or ministers among them ; for my part 
I would be loath to affirm and determine against them." 

He then proceeds to distinguish between what is disorderly 
and what is unlaurfvl, and amongst other things says, 

**If at any time a minister so ordained in these French 
Churches came to incorporate himself in ours, and to receive a 
public charge or cur^ of souls among us in the Church of 



* The reader wiU notice how similar these words arc to those in the Preface 
to the Ordination Service. 
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England (as I have known some of them to have so done 
of late, and can instance in many other befoi'e my time) our 
Bishops did not re-ordain him before they admitted to his 
charge, as they would have done, if his former ordination here 
in France had been void. Nor did our laws require more of 
him than to declare his public consent to the religion received 
among us, and to subscribe the articles established/' 

And he argues, 

" If upon this ground we renounce the French, we must for the 
very same reason renounce all the ministers of Germany besides 
(for the superintendents that make and ordain ministers there 
have no new ordination beyond their own presbytery at all) ; 
and then what will become of the Protestant party ? " 

It will be observed that the interests of Protestantism 
weighed greatly with Cosin. He had not leamdd to consider 
them as opposed to those of the Catholic Church. 

He continues, 

" If the Church and kingdom of England have acknowledged 
them (as they did in admitting of them, when they fled thither 
for refuge, and placing them by public authority in divers of 
the most eminent cities among us, without prohibiting to any 
of our people to go and communicate with them) why should 
we, that are but private persons, utterly disclaim their commu- 
nion in their own country ? " 

Hence he concludes, 

**And therefore under that protestation, which M. Testard 
offers you permission to make, and considering there is no 
prohibition of our Church against it (as there is against our 
communicating with the Papists, and that well grounded upon 
the scripture and will of God), I do not see but that both you 
and otliers that are with you may (either in case of necessity, 
when you cannot have the sacrament among yourselves, or in 
regard of declaring your unity in professmg the same religion, 
which you and they do) go otherwhiles to communicate reve- 
rently with them of the French Church."* 

However, he adds, that he could wish that the words which 
the French Church used might be pronounced to the individual 



* These words, coupled with the pro- 
hibition to communicate with the JPa- 
pists.are in themBelves sufficient to shew 



the bent of the writer's mind, ^nd its 
complete opposition to such views as 
have recently oeen put forwardamongas. 
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communicant when he received, and that he might be allowed 
to receive kneeling. See Cosin's works, Ang. Cath. Lib. Edit, 
vol. iv., p. 401. This letter was written in 1650. In a subse- 
quent letter of March 21, 1657, he refers to it thus (some 
exception having apparently been taken to it) : 

" If a perfect copy of my writing (which is long) be among 
you, I fear not the censure of any moderate and learned man 
whatsoever ; and if the Presbyterians think to get any advan- 
tage by it, they will much deceive themselves. It was written 
against the rash assertion of some forward persons here [he 
was then at Paris] that said absolutely there was neither any 
minister nor any sacrament, nor any Church, in France amongst 
the French reformed, of which mind neither myself nor any 
other honest man must ever be." Vol. iv., p. 421. 

Both these letters, however, were written before the last 
revision of the Prayer-book,- though the latter (a deliberate 
adherence to the former) comes within a very few years of it. 
Did Cosin then change his opinion, and is the Preface to the 
Ordination Service a record of his altered views ? 

No doubt he took part in framing a new regulation that in 
our own Communion no one should for the future minister 
without Episcopal ordination ; but the question is, was his 
animus in so doing to lay down the proposition that other 
Christian bodies whose ministers were not so ordained had no 
lawful ministers, and were not Churches at all ; or did he mean 
to act within the limits so wisely set by the Preface " Con- 
cerning Ceremonies" at the beginning of the Prayer-book, 
" In these our doings we condemn no other nations, nor pre- 
scribe anything but to our own people only ?" 

Happily there is evidence to shew that he retained his 
friendly feelings towards Protestants abroad, and had no inten- 
tion of unchurching them. His will bears date 1672, at least 
ten years after he had acted as a commissioner in the revision. 
In it occurs a remarkable passage, which, as well from its date 
as from the document in which it occurs, may well be taken as 
the expression of his final opinion, recorded at a calm and 
solemn moment. It is as follows : 

" In what part of the world soever any Churches are extant, 
bearing the name of Christ, and professing the true Catholic 
faith and religion, worshipping and calling upon God the 
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Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, with one heart and voice, 
if anywhere I be now hindered actually to be joined with them, 
either by distance of countries or variance amongst men, or by 
any o^her test whatsoever, yet always in my mind and affection 
I unite and join with them ; which I desire to be chiefly under- 
stood of Protestants and the best Beformed (bene reformatis) 
Churches." Vol. v., 527. 

XIV. There is only one more point on which it is needful to 
touch. A good deal is sometimes made of Archbishop Wake's 
correspondence with M. Beauvois at the beginning of the last 
century, as to a reunion of the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome, as if the Archbishop thought that it was in 
that direction that union was to be looked for rather than with 
Protestant communities. 

The truth is that Wake was of a Catholic spirit desirous for 
peace and unity generally, and it was under the influence of 
such desires that he sought it even where least practicable. 
But to suppose that he preferred the Church of Rome to the 
foreign Protestants would be a mistake into which no one could 
fall who did not take his information at second hand. One 
passage will suffice to shew his sentiments towards the latter. 
He writes to M. Le Clerc as follows : 

*' Ecclesias reformatas, etsi in aliquibus a nostra Anglicana 
dissentientes, libenter amplector. Optarem equidem regimen 
Episcopale bene temperatum, et ab omni injusta dominatione 
sejunctum, quale apud nos obtinet, et, siquid ego in his rebus 
sapiam, ab ipso apostolorum sevo in ecclesia receptum fuerit, et 
ab iis omnibus fuisset retentum ; nee despero quin aliquando 
restitutum, si non ipse videam, at posteri videbunt. Interim 
absit ut ego tam ferrei pectoris sim, ut ob ejusmodi defectum 
(sic mihi absque omni invidia appellare liceat) aliquas earum a 
communione nostra abscindendas credam; aut cum quibusdam 
furiosis inter nos scriptoribus, eas nulla vera ac valida sacra- 
menta habere, adeoque vix christianos esse pronuntiem. XJnionem 
arctiorem inter omnes reformatos procurare quovis pretio vel- 
lem." (See Appendix to Mosheim's 'Eccles. Hist.') 

It would seem that he considered the Reformed Churches to 
be already in those friendly relations into which he would (if 
posHible) have endeavoured to bring even the Church of Rome. 
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XY. This may seem a long digression, bat it has an important 
bearing on the point in hand. Many persons appear in every 
argument to start with the assumption that the Church of 
England lies midway between Protestantism and the Church 
of Home ; not a few that she lies nearer to the latter than to the 
former. No pains, therefore, seemed misspent in order to show 
that she is herself a Reformed Church, having decided sym- 
pathies with what is Protestant, and decided antipathies towards 
what is distinctively Eomish. Wherever this is not clearly laid 
down, a petUio prineipii is admitted at starting, which is sure to 
reappear fatally at the later stages of every discussion. But, 
when distinctly seen, it will enable us to judge without diflSculty 
of such questions as have been under consideration in this 
paper. 

The fact is that during a long series of years — ^partly owing 
to the penal statutes, partly to the imputation of political dis- 
affection under which the professors of the Eomish faith were 
supposed to labour — Romanism was almost unheard of amongst 
us. Dissent was the only antagonist in presence, and dissent 
came to be treated as the only antagonist in existence. Hence 
a sort of maxim sprang up which seemed to do well enough for 
all practical purposes, that a man's " good Churchmanship " was 
to be measured by his antipathy to Puritanism. By degrees 
what was a rule of every-day life, became admitted as an axiom 
of theology. It seems really to have been supposed that the 
one mission of the Church of England was to denounce ultra- 
Protestantism. It is perfectly astonishing how far and how 
deeply this misconception has spread. But it cannot be ex- 
amined without its fallacy being seen. "A fond thing vainly 
invented ; " "a thing plainly repugnant to the Word of God ; '* 
a thing " repugnant to the plain words of Scripture," and that 
" overthroweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath given occa- 
sion to many superstitions ;" " blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits" — such is the strong language in which tenets of the 
Church of Rome are spoken of by the Church of England. And 
language like this can neither be passed over nor explained 
away. It gives us the measure of the vast gulf which lies be- 
tween the Romish system and the doctrines of the Reformation.* 

* Comp. the obKcnratious of Sir H, J. Fust in the judgment in Hoil;;aou r. 
Oiikeley, 1 Robcrttion. 355, ct scq. 
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' To sum up, theuy the results of a long and necessarily dis- 
cursive argumeot, it is submitted — 

That if a National Church is to have any rules at all for the 
performance of divine service, there must be some occasions on 
which it is proper to appeal to them. 

Tliat if such occasions can ever arise, it must be when altera- 
tions are introduced of no slight magnitude in themselves, but 
deriving additional and peculiar importance from the fact that 
they are introduced on system, and with the greatest per- 
sistency — introduced by a powerful combination bent on cariying 
them through — and introduced with a distinct design of restoring 
doctrines and principles which the Church and nation long ago 
disowned and repudiated, and have ever since regarded with 
peculiar dislike and alarm. 

That at such a crisis it is no sufficient objection against our 
appealing to such rules of the Church as bear upon the ques- 
tion ; that certain other departures from the letter of her regula- 
tions exist in other quarters, inasmuch as such departures are 
not novel, nor systematic, and do not tend in that direction to 
which the Church of England has always looked with the greatest 
apprehension. 

It must be distinctly understood that it is not intended in 
this place to offer any opinion as to either of the disputed 
questions — 

Whether any departure from the Rubric can in principle be 
defensible — 

Whether every departure ought to be, and can be, restrained 
in practice by authority without a minute and vexatious uni- 
formity. 

It is simply intended to protest against the supposition that 
there is any — the least — obligation to enter on these collateral 
and vexed questions, when we are concerned with the great 
issue of the maintenance of our public worship against those 
who would " obliterate all traces of the Eeformation." 

" Anglicans," says a writer in 'The Church and the World,' 1866, 
p. 212, "are reproached by Protestants with their resemblance 
to Romans. They say a stranger entering into a church where 
Ritual is carefully attended to, might easily mistake it for a 
Roman service. Of course he might : the whole purpose of the 
groat revival has been to eliminate the dreary Protestantism of 
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the Hanoverian period, and restore the glory of Catholic wor- 
ship. Our churches are restored after the medieeval patteiti^ 
and our Kitual must accord with the Catholic standard." * 

It comes, then, to this: — When a clergyman glories in so 
conducting the worship of his church as to render it indistin- 
guishable &om that of Bome, is it impossible to put a stop to 
such a state of things because his neighbour in the next parish 
does not read the prayer for the Church Militant every Sunday ? 

Are we bound to treat it as an open question whether the 
English Beformation was or was not '^ an unmitigated disaster," t 
until we are prepared to say whether a minister ought to be 
prosecuted if, in the administration of the Sticrament, he says 
the words to more than one communicant at a time ? 

It has been a favourite image with many minds to conceive of 
the Church of England as of a body kept at rest by the mutual 
counteraction of the polar forces of High and Low Church. 
Indeed it seems to have been often regarded as the highest effort 
of Episcopal statesmanship to play off these forces against each 
other, and thus to maintain an equipoise. There is, therefore, 
some danger lest Eitualism should be regarded as merely a 
harmless intensification of one of these forces, and treated ac- 
cordingly. I venture to submit that it is something of a wholly 
distioct and far less innocent kind ; that it is a force differing 
essentially in its direction and character; a disturbing force, 
which, so long as the position of the Church is determined by 
the conditions laid down at the Reformation, no system of eccle- 
siastical dynamics will ever prevent from being subversive of 
equilibrium. I speak, of course, of Ritualism as a system. It 
would be most unfair to set down all as Ritualists upon whom 
popular misapprehension or their own want of caution has fixed 
the name.t And even among those who glory in the title of 
Ritualists we ought unreservedly to recognise the zeal and 



* It ifl true that the author proceeds 
to justify this by a reference to the 
Prayer-book itself; but when he tells 
us that ** the Altar and its ornaments are 
nearly the same [as in *the Western 
rite,' i.e. the Liturgy of Rome]; the 
habits and yestments of the Priesthood 
are the same, the actions are the 
same," — the reader will form his own 
conclusions as to the system by which 



the Prayer-book is interpreted. 

t 'Church Times,' March 14, 1868. 

X At the same time I certainly think 
the day has arriyed when all who really 
stand well-affected to the principles of 
the Reformation owe it to themselyes 
and to the Church to put their senti- 
ments beyond the possibility of doubt or 
mistake. 
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deyotion which are so often to be seen. But then these qualities 
are to be found in the Church of Borne itself, and their pre- 
sence, therefore, is in nowise incompatible with the holding of 
Boman doctrine on the part of those who exhibit them. The 
point at issue is not the virtues of individuals, but the tendencies 
of systems. Private deeds of piety and charity may be most 
fiilly acknowledged, but they do not affect the great ques- 
tion before us, which is nothing less than whether the future of 
the Church of England is to be shaped by the spirit of the 
Beformation, or by the genius of Bome. 

Benjamin Shaw. 
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The gojremment of a body like the Church, whose condition, in 
the different countries where it is planted, is liable to vary from 
that of small and numerically insignificant companies, to that 
of associations co-extensive with the State in which they exist, 
is obviously a problem which might prove difficult of solution. 
The system which might be the best for a little body of a score 
or two of men and women in a humble station of life at Jeru- 
salem or Corinth, might be very inadequate to the wants of a 
spiritual polity embracing the whole bounds of the Boman 
Empire, and comprising emperors, patricians, and senators, as 
well as ordinary citizens, within its sphere. To provide for the 
maintenance of doctrine and discipline in a voluntary associa- 
tion of believers in Christ coming together only for worship and 
mutual edification, is one thing ; to regulate the polity of those 
believers when the wealth and power of an empire has passed 
into their hands, is another. Again, the difficulty of the problem 
is greatly increased by the consideration that the whole com- 
munity whose government has to be organised is scattered over 
and permeates different countries and different ages of the 
world, as remote from one another in their social and political 
organisation as they are in their geographical position, or in the 
time and period of their existence. 

This Church polity must fit the wants of Jews dwelling under 
Boman bondage in the first centuiy after Christ, and those of 
Teutons breathing all the freedom of the West. It must suit 
the condition of those ruled over by Byzantine despotism in the 
middle ages, and that of the republican communities of the 
United States of America in the nineteenth century. It must 
be adapted to the civilisation of Bome, Athens, or Paris, as well 
as to the barbarism of Tartary, New Zealand, or Zoolu. 

Or, to put it in a different form, the chief officers of the Church 
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may in one instance have merely to regulate the distribution of 
the alms subscribed out of their deep poverty by a handful of poor 
artisans ; in another they may have to sit in council to legislate 
for all Churches and for all time, or take their place, as in our 
own land, in the highest court of the foremost nation of the 
earth, and make their influence felt in every transaction of the 
State. And yet, through all these great diversities of situa- 
tion and function, the common and essential duty attaches to 
them all alike of maintaining the doctrine and discipline, given 
by our Lord Jesus Christ to His Church, inviolate and un- 
defiled. 

Now from a consideration of these conditions of the Church, 
it might be concluded that any government to be provided for it 
by the infinite wisdom of its Founder, would combine with a 
certain fixity of essential principle, a considerable elasticity in 
the application of the principle to the details of practice. For 
the preservation of doctrine and discipline, and for the mainte- 
nance of union and communion, in so widely diffused a body, 
a firm and imwavering rule was of absolute necessity. While 
for the adaptation of the rule to the wants of such varying 
communities great flexibility was no less necessary, if the rule 
was to be manageable in practice. Accordingly, when we ex- 
amine the constitution given by Christ to His Church, and the 
working out of that constitution in the Church Catholic in the 
earlier ages of Christianity, we find exactly such an union of 
fixity and flexibility. 

I. The fundamental principle of Church government appa- 
rent in the institution of Christy is the joint Episcopate of the 
whole Church * in the hands of Apostles chosen and nominated 
by Himself. " As my Father hath sent mo, so send I you." 
" In the regeneration. ... ye shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel." And the earliest glimpse 
which we obtain from Scripture of this constitution in action 
shows us the Holy College of the Twelve Apostles ruling over 
the Church with united authority, regulating its discipline, pro- 



* This principle is ofton asserted by 
the Fathers witn reference to the whole 
Oall^ of Bishops throughout the 
worlf— '* Episoopatus unus est cujus k 



singulis in solidum pan tenetur.**— C^pr. 
de UniUite Eedes,, 522 ; Bingham^ hock 
ii. ch. V. 
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viding for its increase, and legislating for its doctrinal purity. 
(Acts ii. 14, 42; iv. 33; vi 2, 6; viii. 1, 14; xv. 2, &c.) 

II. But the evidence from Holy Scripture also shows that, by 
the side of this official equality of the Apostles, there grew up 
an inequality arising both from personal qualities, and from 
peculiarities of position. Peter and John stand out as of 
superior weight among their brethren, from their character and 
pre-eminent spiritual endowments, and James from his official 
position as Head of the Church at Jerusalem (Gal. iL 9 ; Acts 
XV. 13) ; while somewhat later the new Apostle of the Gentiles 
outshines all his brother Apostles in the abundance of his gifts, 
and in the extent of the diocese committed to him.* 

lU. And this leads us to notice another modification of the 
application of the principle of the Apostolic Episcopate. At 
first it was a joint episcopate of the whole Church exercised by 
the United College residing at Jerusalem, the mother Church 
of Christendom. But about the time of the call of St. Paul 
to the apostleship, a new arrangement was introduced. The 
Gentile Churches were committed to Paul and Barnabas, those 
of the circumcision to James, Peter, and John, and the rest of 
the Apostles. And this element of division of labour and re- 
sponsibility was soon extended further as the wants of the 
growing congregations of Christians required it. To James, as 
we gather from Scripture, and learn positively from Church 
history, had been given the oversight of the Church of Jerusalem. 
St. Paul committed to Timothy the Church of Ephesus, and to 
Titus that of Crete, while later still we find the Churches of Asia 
under the special charge of St. John. And then as time advances 
we see a somewhat difierent element of inequality arise among 
the Bishops of the Church, as they now began to be exclusively 
called, I mean the relative importance of the cities of which 
they were Bishops. A Bishop of Jerusalem, a Bishop of Antioch, 
a Bishop of Alexandria, a Bishop of Home, was necessarily a 
more important and a more influential person than the Bishop 
of some petty town or village in Africa or Syria or Italy of 
which the name was scarcely known. And, in the nature of 



* **St. Paul had tho whole world I underthesun/'&c.— CAry«o«., Horn. 17; 
committed to his care, ond every city | soc Bingham^ hook ii. ch. v. sec. i. 
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things, greater authority, wider privileges, higher dignity, and 
fuller jurisdiction, attached themselves to these greater sees 
than to the lesser ones. Hence, as Christianity spread wider 
and took deeper root in the Bomau Empire, these differences of 
rank and authority expressed themselves in the different titles 
of Bishops, Archbishops, Metropolitans, Primates, Patriarchs, 
Exarchs, and Popes,* this last title being eventually limited to 
the Bishop of Home. It is a striking exemplification of the 
course pursued by the Church Catholic in all ages, — that, namely, 
of modifying the details of episcopal government according to 
the varying wants of the Church, — that after the establishment of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire by Constantino and his 
successors, the dignities and privileges of the different sees 
followed exactly the civil privileges of the different cities. Thus 
the bishop of a city which was the coital of a province was 
called the Metropolitan or Primate, and had certain rights of 
jurisdiction over Bishops of other cities in the same province. 
The Bishop of a city which was the capital of a civil diocese t 
comprising several provinces, was called an Exarch, or Patriarch, 
and had certain rights of jurisdiction over the metropolitans, 
as for example, the Churches of Antioch, Ephesus, Alexandria, 
Constantinople, and Rome. But this prevailed chiefly in the 
East, nor was the rank of patriarchs strictly confined to such 
Bishops of dioceses, as for example, the Bishop of Jerusalem 
was called a Patriarch in the Novells of Justinian. On the 
other hand, just as the dioceses were subject to the four prefects 
among whom Constantino divided the whole Boman world, so 
among the Patriarchs there arose four of superior dignity to the 
rest, viz. : Rome, the ancient capital of the world ; Antioch, the 
capital of the East ; Alexandria, the capital of Egypt ; and Con- 
stantinople, the new capital of the world, to wliich the second 
place was assigned.} 

Another principle which regulated, or at least influenced to a 
certain extent, the dignity and privileges of the different Bishops, 
was the fact of their being Apostolic Churches, i.e,, founded by 

• Pope was the proper title of the j Prefect of lUyrium, two under the Pre- 

BiBhop of Alexandria, as e.g. in 8t. ' feet of Italy, and three under the Pre* 
Mark s Liturgy. feet of the GaulB. — See NotiL Dtgnit. 

t There were in aU in Constantino's X The ahove details are chiefly taken 
time thirteen dioceses: five under the from Dupin's ' Dissertationes de anti- 
Prefect of the East, three under the ; quft Ecclesise Discipline/ 
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Apostles. A Bishop of Borne or Antioch derived some addi- 
tional authority from being the successor of St. Peter ; Ter- 
tullian appeals to the Bishops of Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
and others as the successors of St. Paul, and the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem derived all his dignity from Jerusalem having been 
the Mother Church of Christendom, and the see of the Apostle 
St. James. Obviously, too, and in the nature of things. Churches 
which sent out missions and founded other Churches which they 
supplied with bishops and clergy would be likely to retain some 
jurisdiction over the Churches which they founded. Hence, for 
example, the natural subjection of the Churches founded in Eng- 
land by Augustine to the Boman obedience, and the subjection of 
the Churches in English colonies to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In Africa the precedence and prerogatives of the different 
Bishops were regulated by a different principle, that of priority 
of consecration. The Bishop of Carthage indeed was Primate or 
Patriarch of all Africa in right of his see, but the primacy or 
metropolitical privileges of the Bishops of the provinces under 
him was regulated by seniority of consecration, which gave rise 
to the decree of the Council of Milevum a.d. 402, that every 
bishop at his consecration should receive from the Bishops who 
consecrated him a written paper stating the year and the day 
on which he was consecrated. 

But yet another variety in the exercise of episcopal func- 
tions may be found in the Chorepiscopi. There is a difference 
of opinion among learned men as to the etymology and proper 
meaning of the term: some explaining it to mean country 
Bishops (T179 x^pa<; iirUrKOTroi,), in contradistinction to the city 
Bishops ; others vice-bishops («/ x^P^ eiriaKoirov)* And it is 
in favour of this last interpretation that the Latin term for 
chorepiscopus is Vicarius Episcopi, the bishop's deputy. Thus 
the Latin version of the canons of the Council of Ancyra, by 
Isidore Mercator (8th century), has Vicariis Episcoporumy quos 
Chrsect chorepiscopos vocant, &c. (Routh, *Kel. Sac' iii. 431). And 
in England, in the year 1322, Stephen, Bishop of London, had 
under him a chorepiscopus, who assisted both the Bishop of 
London and other Bishops of the province of Canterbury in 
ordinations, consecrations of churches, and other episcopal func- 



♦ Stephftn. *The8aur; 
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lions. So, too, among the ancient MSS. in the Palace of Lam- 
beth is one headed IndictUus chorepisccporvm seu suffraganeorum 
Episeoparum DioecesiB Cantuariensis (tb, p. 439). The chorepi- 
scopi in the dioceses of Caesarea are described in the title to Basil's 
Epistles as " the bishops under him '* {tov<: l^' iavrov hnaicoirov^). 
And in Basil's own letters their position is clearly marked by 
the contrast between ** the chorepiscopi," of whom there were 
several, and " the Bishop," who was one, and to whom they were 
to give the necessary information concerning the candidates 
for Holy Orders. (Epist. liv. alias clxxxi.) On the other hand, 
it is true that the chorepiscopi had under their charge country 
villages (called taifuu, and avfifiopleu, and ^((opui), and that the 
Presbyters of such colmtry villages were called hrtx^pf^i' 
frpeatStrripoi ; so that the explanation of the word, as meaning 
Bishops of country districts, in opposition to the city Bishops 
— which is that commonly accepted — ^is at least plausible. 

However, it is more to the purpose to note that, whatever is 
the true etymology of the term, there is no doubt that at the 
opening of the fourth century there did exist, widely spread in 
different dioceses — chiefly, perhaps, in the East — ^an order of 
Bishops, inferior in dignity, in jurisdiction, and in power to the 
Bishops simply so called, but exercising strictly episcopal func- 
tions under the supreme direction of the Bishop of the diocese. 
They had distinctly power, as a matter of spiritual function, to 
ordain Priests and Deacons, and to confirm neophytes, and to 
give letters of peace, and to attend councils ; though, as a matter 
of order and discipline, they were restricted in the exercise of 
these functions and obliged to act in subordination to the Bishop. 
It was to secure their subordination to the Bishop of the diocese, 
and to check the evils of different kinds which might arise from 
their position if independent, that the Council of Ancyra and 
others passed the canons relating to them,* the neglect of which 
was so much complained of by BasiLf But those same canons 



* Oanon zilL " It is not lawful for | the ProBb jiers and Deacons of the place 
Ohorepisoopi to ordain Priests or Dea- • inquired diligently into their whole 
oons without the permission of the Bi- i life, and reported to the Chorepiscopi 



shop in writing.** 

t ** I am much grieved that the an- 
cient canons are broken, and all disci- 
pline is banished fh)m the Church, and 
I fear lest the afiairs of the Church &U 



and these informed the Bishop. But 
now the Chorepiscopi take it all into 
their own hands. Let the an- 
cient canons be restored, and none be 
admitted to Holy Orders without my 



into utter confusion. Anciently when i consent" — Epi$t, li?. ; see also Epiri, 
any were to be admitted to Holy OrdeiB ' liii. 
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bear the mo8t uneqaivocal testimony to tfae.trae Episcopal order 
of the chorepiscopi, likening them to the seventy (who were 
appointed by Christ Himself and supplemental to the Apostles), 
calling them the colleagues of the Bishops in their sacerdotal 
functions (avXKeiTovpyol), and separating them in the most 
marked way from the country Presbyters. (Counc. of Neocses. 
Can. xiii.) Basil himself, too, gives the most decisive testi- 
mony to their true episcopal order, calling them Trpoecrrwro? 
Tfj^ avfJLfiopuv; (Ep. 290); while he at the same time insists 
peremptorily upon their subordination to himself, and by his 
reference to the ancient canons shows how completely this 
chorepiscopacy was a part of the discipline of the Catholic 
Church. 

With regard to one other special function of the Chorepiscopi, 
their zealous care for the poor in the country, which the 13th 
canon of the Council of Neoc^esarea mentions as a special 
ground of the honour and respect which ought to be paid them, 
it may be well to notice a remarkable illustration given by 
Basil in one or two of his epistles. Thus it appears from one 
epistle (Epist cxlii.) that Basil had summoned his chorepiscopi 
to meet the Numerarius, or auditor of accounts of the Governor 
of the province (Praeses), in order to obtain from him an ex- 
emption from taxation or rates for the poor-houses of the several 
villages under the chorepiscopi. In Epist. cxliii. Basil, excusing 
himself on the score of ill-health, says he has sent a brother, a 
Chorepiflcopus, and entreats the Numerarius to visit the poor- 
house under the Chorepiscopus' charge, and supply him with 
what he wants for the poor. These passages show that the 
charge of the poor of their villages was especially entrusted to 
the Chorepiscopi, who, in this as other respects, were the col- 
leagues of the Bishops. 

Another variation in the tenure of the Episcopate was when 
from old age and infirmity a bishop received a coadjutor, who 
was to succeed him in his bishopric at his death, as in the case 
of Alexander, who was appointed coadjutor to Narcissus, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, in the second century (Euseb. * Eccles. Hist.' vi. 
xi.) ; or when to avoid schism, or to open a way for the return 
of schismatical Bishops to the unity of the Church, partner 
Bishops presided jointly over the same see, for examples of 
which see Bingham, Book II., chap, xiii., though it was contrary 

E 2 
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to the 8th Canon of the Council of Nice. The Suffragan Bishops, 
as they were improperly called in the Act of Henry VIIL (26 
Henr. Oct.), combined something of the nature of coadjutor 
bishops with that of the ancient chorepiscopi ; they lasted down 
to the reign of Elizabeth, who appointed three — Barnes, Stern, and 
Rogers — who were respectively suffragans of Nottingham, Col- 
chester, and Bedford. The other towns which had suffragans were 
Ipswich, Thetford, Dover, Penrith, Shrewsbury, and Bristol.* 

But besides these methods of increasing the efficacy of epi- 
scopal government and discipline, the Church in different ages 
has resorted to other expedients for the same end. When to- 
wards the close of the fourth century chorepiscopi were getting 
out of repute — partly owing to their exactions in receiving 
presents from those whom they admitted to minor orders, partly 
from their insubordination to the city Bishops, and partly, per- 
haps, from the growing pride and pomp of the city Bishops, 
which indisposed them to admit any partners in their dignity — 
the Council of Laodicea instituted an order of itinerant Pres- 
byters, called TrepwSeuTol, to take their place, whose duty it 
was to visit the country parishes and report to the Bishop. In 
England, especially, the same end was sought to be attained by 
the institution of Archdeacons. 

The office of Archdeacon was a verv ancient one in the 
Church. Following the precedent of Acts vi. 5,t there were in 
the Church of Rome in primitive times, and down to the end of 
the fifth century at least,^ and in many other Churches, always 
seven Deacons — neither more nor less, and the chief of these was 
called the Archdeacon, From the fact that the Archdeacon was 
in constant and close attendance upon the Bishop (** a Pontificis 
latere non recedit," Jerom. Comm. on Ezek,, c 48), and was keeper 
of the Church's chest and the chief dispenser, under the Bishop, 
of the Church's treasure,§ he came to be the next person in 



♦ Routh. * Reliq. Sac/ iii. p. 439. 
Archdeacon Hale gives the list of places 
appropriated by the Act for giviDg titles 
to suffragan bishops. They are 25, 
▼iz. besides those mentioned above, 
Guildford, Routhampton, Tauoton, 
Shaftesbury, Molton, Marlborough, Lei- 
cester, Gloucester, Bridgewater, Gran- 



Wight 

t Auuioroi lirr& ^c^Xoihtik cTvai Karit 
rhy Kay((ya, fcifv irdvv fitydXri tiri ^ 

Tpd^tutf. — Can, xiv. Condi. Neoesss. 

AtcucSyovs iirrd, — Cornel, as quoted 

below. 
I See Routh^s note on Uie fragment 
tham, Hull. Huntingdon, Cambridge, of CJomelius.— JKrf. Sac. iii. p. 43. 
Berwick, 8t. German's, and Isle of § iS^ the account of the martyrdom 
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importance to the Bishop, as in the case of St. Lawrence, and 
was nsually looked upon as the Bishop's successor in the see, 
as in the case of Athanasius, Archdeacon of Alexandria ; Ceeci- 
lian, Archdeacon of Carthage; and many others. In the seventh 
century, as we learn from Isidore Hispalensis (Bingham, i. 
p. 243), **the parochial clergy were under the archdeacon's 
care ; it belonged to him to order matters and end controversies 
among them; to give the Bisliop an account what churches 
stood in need of repairing ; to make inquiry, by the Bishop's 
order, into the state of every parish, and see what condition the 
ornaments and goods of the church were in." But as the dis- 
charge of such functions gave the Archdeacon a kind of juris- 
diction over Presbyters, it seems to have been thought incon- 
gruous that one of the inferior order of deacons should exercise 
such powers. Accordingly, from about the ninth century the 
Archdeacons began to be of the order of Presbyters, and by the 
twelfth century they were so universally. 

In England we do not hear much about them in the Saxon 
times, but soon after the Conquest * that division of dioceses 
into archdeaconries took place, which has existed ever since, 
and Archdeacons began to occupy an important place under the 
Bishops in the government of the Church. It is thought that 
owing to the attendance of the Bishops upon the King as Barons, 
in his great Councils, as recognised by the Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon, and other secular duties which devolved upon them, 
they were obliged to grant larger delegations of power for the 
administration of their dioceses than till that time they had 
been accustomed to do. Hence the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
deacons was enlarged. Instead of the annual Visitations of the 
Bishop required by the Canon law, and by the law of the English 
Church,t the Bishops came to visit only every third or fourth 
year, or every seventh in some dioceses, the Archdeacons hold- 
ing Visitations in the intervening years. The Archdeacons 
originally, as the vicars of the Bishop4 but by degrees with an 
independent authority, held their own Courts, and passed their 
own judgments, and appointed their own oflScials. The labours 



of St. Lawrence, Archdeacon of Borne, 
in CeilUer, iii. 2S6. 

* See A. J. Stephens ' On the Book 
of Common Prayer/ vol. i. p. 24 eqq. 



t " Unusquisqno Episcopus Paro- 
cLiamsuamomni annoBemel circumeat'* 
—Council of Cloveshoe^ ad. 787. 

X " Vicarins Episcopi." — Lyndwood, 
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of the Bishops were thus gr^tly lightened, there being nothing 
which the Archdeacons, Chancellors, Commissaries, and Vicars 
could not perform, except the strictly episcopal functions of 
ordination and confirmation.* So that the Archdeacons, in the 
time between the Conquest and the Reformation, filled very 
nearly the same place as the Chorepiscopi of the third and 
fourth centuries did, except that, not being Bishops^ they could 
not perform strictly episcopal functions. Such, however, were 
not required of them. By their Visitations, by the proceedings 
in their Courts for the maintenance of doctrine and discipline, 
by their inspection of churches, and other functions^ they suffici- 
ently eased the Bishop's hands and supplemented what the wants 
of the Church required. What, however, was still wanting in the 
way of aid was made up by the appointment already referred to, 
of Titular or Suffragan Bishops. " For about two hundred years 
before the Reformation there was a perfect succession of such 
Bishops in almost all the dioceses of England ; and the registers 
of this diocese (of London), especially those of the Bishops Fitz- 
James and Tonstall, afford abundant proof of the labours of 
these suffragans, the general ordinations in every Ember-week 
being celebrated chiefly by Titular Bishops."! Archdeacon 
Hale also shows very conclusively that Henry VIII.'s Act for 
appointing Suffragans, which is still the law of the land, was 
merely an Act for regulating the existing practice under the 
new circumstances of the repudiation of the Papal power. The 
Act of the 25th Henry VIU. had provided for the nomination 
of Bishops by the Crown, and their election by the Chapters, 
without any reference to the Pope ; and the Act of the 26th 
Henry VIII. goes on to make provision ** for suffragans, which 
have been accustomed to be had within this realm for the more 
speedy administration of Sacraments .... and for the commo- 
dity of good and devout people." The Act also provided for the 
titles of these Suffragans being taken from English towns,J in- 



* Persons not being Bishops might 
consecrate churches, &c., by commission 
from the Bisliop. 

t Archdeacon Hale 'On the Exten- 
sion of the Ministry/ p. 89. 

X The whole number of places appro- 



Southampton, Taunton, Shaftesbury, 
Molton, Marlboroueh, Bedford, Lei- 
cester, Gloucester, Bnrewsbuiy^ Bristol, 
Penrith, Bridgewater, Nottingham, 
Grantham, Hull, Huntingdon, Cam- 
bridge, Berwick, St. German's, and one 



Eriated for giving titles to Suffragan ' other. (Penrith is reckoned twice in the 
lishops was twenty-six, viz. Thetford, , list of twenty-six.)— iW#nf/o« of (he 
Ipswich, Colchester, Dover, Guildford, MiniU., p. 95. 
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stead of as before from obsolete dioceses in Europe, Asia, or 
Africa, in partibvs infiddiumy as it was commonly said, which 
had been the universal practice in the Western Church for some 
ages. This custom, which is senseless enough, had probably 
arisen from the primitive practice of allowing Bishops who had 
been ejected from their dioceses, or not allowed to take posses^ 
sion of them by factions in the Church to which they were 
nominated, and who were called o^oXafoin-e? eViWoTrot (vacant 
Bishops) to act as Chorepiscopi to any other Bishop that would 
entertain them. (Bingham, i. p. 138.) But the giving of a merely 
fictitious title seems to be neither rational nor truthful. 

Having now seen the principles of episcopal government 
acknowledged in the Church from the earliest times,' and the 
various methods adopted in different countries and in different 
ages for supplying any deficiencies in episcopal supervision which 
might arise, we seem to be in a position to enter boldly upon the 
consideration of the present wants of the Church in England, 
and the best method of supplying them. 

And first, we may dismiss at once all pretended necessity, 
arising from the precedents of the Church Catholic, for having 
dioceses of one size rather than another. Nothing can be more 
various than the practice of the Church in this respect. To look 
only at our country, in the seventh century, the dioceses were 
co-extensive with the kingdoms, and at first there was but one 
Bishop of the East Angles. Only in Kent were there two 
bishoprics — Canterbury and Rochester — and it was not till later 
that East Anglia was divided into the two sees of Dunwich and 
Elmham. (Bentham's ' Hist of Ely.') 

Then, again, the practice of naming the Bishop from the 
cathedral town, though general, was not universal. He was not 
unfrequently named Bishop of the people, as e. g. the Bishop of 
the East Angles, the Bishop of the MsBso-goths, &c. All such 
details are, so to speak, accidental and variable, and the Church 
has full power to deal with them as she judges best In like 
manner, as regards the number of assistant Bishops or Chor- 
episcopi which a Bishop may have under him, it must depend 
upon the exigencies of the Church. In small dioceses a Bishop 
may have one, two, or three Chorepiscopi ; but Basil had about 
fifty in the diocese of Ca^sarea. This too, then, is a matter in 
which the Church is not tied down by precedents, but must 
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exercise the unfettered liberty of action which the Lord has 
given her for edification. 

What, then, is most expedient for the Church of England in 
these days ? 

If we take a comprehensive view of the work to be done by 
the Bishops of the Church of England at the present day, we 
shall, I think, see that it may be comprised under the following 
heads: — 

I. Proper episcopal work. The spiritual oversight of the 
congregations of Christ's flock committed to them. The Bishops 
must see that, either by themselves or the Priests under them, 
the congregations are duly fed with the Bread of Life, have the 
Sacraments duly and sufficiently ministered to them, and the 
Offices of the Church rightly and orderly performed among 
them. They must exercise a watchful oversight over the Clergy, 
with all fatherly admonition and brotherly love ; keep tight the 
reins of godly discipline ; and maintain an evenhanded balance 
of justice and impartiality. They should exert, too, a personal 
influence — the influence of superior wisdom, holiness, courage, 
and zeal — over the whole Clergy of the diocese ; and, as far as 
may be, over the laity likewise, by means of personal knowledge 
and intercourse. The Bishop should be the mainspring and the 
guiding influence of all the spiritual work done in his diocese, 
restraining the indiscretion of the young and ardent, stimulating 
the energies of the slothful and indifferent, correcting the errors 
of the ill-judging and ill-informed, and throwing the weight of 
his own authority and influence into all wise schemes and useful 
undertakings. Especially, and as the work which pre-eminently 
belongs to him, he must take due order for supplying the ranks 
of the Church with " fit persons to serve in the sacred ministry." 
All measures tending to train young men to be " good ministers 
of Jesus Christ," to supply sound theological learning, and 
Christian habits of thought and action, and to diffuse a zealous, 
self-denying, laborious, loving spirit among them, will engage 
his anxious attention ; and he will consider himself as successful 
in his episcopate just in proportion as he sees the parishes in his 
diocese served by men who are " examples of the believers in 
word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity." 

Then there are the confirmations. And that the confirma- 
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tions of the yoang should be held frequently, at short intervals 
of time and space, should be conducted reverently, impressively, 
unhurriedly ; that the best means should be taken for connecting 
them closely with the first communion of those confirmed, and 
for making them tell upon the edification of the whole parish, 
are things of as great moment with reference to the general 
well-being of the whole Church as any that could be named. 

Another branch of what is properly episcopal work (though 
it is often delegated, and in the Church of England especially 
has been delegated to Archdeacons and other vicars of the 
Bishop) must be mentioned, and that is discipline. If ever we 
are to have any revival of godly discipline in the Church of 
England, by which our Church services shall be restored to 
their true use and significance, and rescued from profanation 
and misapplication, and our Church itself cleansed and purified 
from the defilement of an indiscriminate communion, it must 
be by the increased tension of episcopal supervision. The 
Bishop is the lawful holder of the keys, and the doors must not 
be negligently left open, in order to save the trouble of opening 
and shutting them. More reality of discipline in the Anglican 
Church through the reform of the Bishop's Courts, or in some 
other way, is among those important changes which must be 
comprehended under any scheme for the increase of the epi- 
scopate. 

One other branch of episcopal work, which is likely to draw 
largely upon the energies of our Bishops in the times on which 
we are entering, must not be overlooked, and that is the pre- 
siding over synods. It seems probable that synodical action, and 
consultations of Clergy and Laity, under the presidency of the 
Bishop, on Church matters, will play a prominent part in the en- 
suing history of the Anglican Church ; and therefore any survey 
of the work of our Bishops, taken for the purpose of estimating 
the probable requirements on their time and intellectual power, 
must not omit the consideration of the important function of 
presiding over large synods, one which requires a great amount 
of moral weight and intellectual power to make it beneficial. 

n. But besides such proper episcopal work, the Bishops of 
the Church of England have most important duties to perform 
in the State, and in the social community. As members of the 
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House of Lords, it is essential that they should have due weight 
in the Parliament of the country. They must be men of that 
ability and that discretion which shall enable them to command 
the respectful attention of statesmen, and of the country at 
large, and to direct and control such legislation as bears directly 
upon the interests of the Church ; and for this end they must 
have a considerable amount of leisure at their disposal. Then 
again, the Bishop has to exercise an influence upon society, to 
originate and recommend a variety of charitable schemes, to 
interpose by warning and by counsel when things objectionable 
are being done or threatened, to take the lead in many move- 
ments of various kinds, and generally to leaven the society 
around him with the leaven of Christian sobriety and truth ; and 
all this, in a wealthy and highly civilised country like England, 
can only be done by men who combine high character and great 
abilities with a considerable amount of social dignity. 

One other point must not be omitted from this survey of the 
requirements of English Bishops, and that is theological learning. 
If our judges are required to be good lawyers, our Bishops 
must be good theologians; and they must combine with exten- 
sive theological learning a sound practical judgment. They 
must combine a sufficient knowledge of the doctrines, laws, 
canons, opinions, writings, and practices of past ages with an 
enlightened acquaintance with the wants and modes of thought 
and moral and intellectual peculiarities of the men of their own 
age. If the presbytery or laity of the Church are better theo- 
logians and more learned men than the Bishops, it will not 
be in nature for them to bow to the decisions, or to follow the 
lead, of those whom they must look upon as in this respect 
their inferiors. The Bishops can only maintain that authority 
which it is so desirable they should maintain over an active and 
sometimes restless Clergy, by maintaining a superiority of pro- 
fessional knowledge. But if, on the other hand, they are mere 
men of learning, at home with the fathers of Nice or Ephesus, 
conversant with the opinions of Basil, and Gregory, and 
Augustine, but ignorant of the feelings of Manchester and 
Birmingham and the opinions of the nineteenth century, they 
will not be able to rule our great commercial and political com- 
munities. 

And now having seen the precedents of the Church Catholic 
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on one hand, and the requirements of the English Episcopate 
on the other, we shall be in a position to give a fair judgment 
on the particular scheme for the extension of the episcopate 
which it is the object of these pages to recommend. 

That the Bishops of the Church of England may continue to 
be men of eminence, having weight with the country at large 
and with the Clergy in particular, the number of them must not 
be greatly increased. Here and there an overgrown diocese may 
be divided, but sees after the model of the 466 African sees in 
the time of Augustine, or the 400 of Asia Minor, or any approach 
to this, are not to be thought of.* 

That the Bishops of the Church of England may continue to 
hold their constitutional place in Parliament, and legislate with 
the temporal Peers for the welfare of the commonwealth and 
Church, their number must not be greatly enlarged. 

That the proper accompaniments of a Bishop's see, such as a 
cathedral, a Dean and Chapter, a suitable residence, a sufficient 
maintenance, and so on, may not be wanting, the number of 
sees must not be greatly multiplied. 

That the Bishops may conveniently consult together, and act 
together, and that unity of purpose and harmony of execution 
in the government of their dioceses may be preserved, and that 
the chance of heresy or other grave scandal may be avoided, the 
number of Bishops must not be much increased. 

And that unnecessary difficulties may not be interposed in 
the way of required changes, that a course alien to the habits of 
the English Church and the inherited opinions of the English 
people, may not unnecessarily be urged upon their acceptance, 
and that existing arrangements may not wantonly be disregarded, 
a large number of new sees must not be proposed to the Legis- 
latm*e, as the necessary condition of any required reform. 

On the other hand, the due discipline of the Church must not 
be sacrificed to any other considerations. The honour of Christ 
and the welfare of Christ's flock are at stake. The people, too, 
must have in fuU sufficiency that oversight and those episcopal 
ministrations which are their right, and on which their spiritual 
health depends. K the number of the Church's children in- 



* For au account of the size and number of dioceses in different parts, tee 
Bingham, book ix. 
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creases by God's blessing, as it has enormously increased in the 
last century, the supply of the children's bread must be increased 
in proportion. 

Nor, again, must the chief overseers of the flock of Clirist 
serve tables. They must not, by the multiplicity of oflSces of a 
secular or unimportant character tlirust upon them, be impeded 
in the higher and holier part of their great mission. The spirit 
which dictated the resolve of the twelve, We will give our- 
selves CONTINUALLY TO PRAYER, AND TO THE MINISTRY OF THE 

Word, must be made possible for them to adopt as the spirit of 
their rule in the Church of God. Some means therefore must be 
found of easing the hands of our Bishops from the multiplicity 
of minor cares and duties which fritter away their time, and 
break down the freedom of their spirits. This could be done, 
doubtless, by tripling or quadrupling the number of Bishops' 
sees. But the objections to this are, as we have seen, in- 
superable. 

One method of somewhat lightening their labours is being 
partially tried by some prelates at the present time, the intro- 
duction, namely, into their dioceses of retired colonial Bishops as 
Archdeacons or incumbents of parishes, and then ^vailing them- 
selves of their aid in confirmations and other episcopal functions. 
But that it would be very detrimental to the colonial Churches, 
and very unpalatable to the clergy at home, if such a course 
were to become general, and that there is a want of due order in 
such make-shift arrangements, which, however excusable on an 
emergency, are inexcusable as a system, is too obvious to require 
any argument to prove it. 

Another plan would be the adoption of Suffragan Bishops 
under the Act 26 Henric. Oct. But to this again many objec- 
tions have been brought forward. Archdeacon Hale tells us 
that such "Suff*ragan Bishops are an order of Bishops able 
to officiate anywhere," i, e. in any diocese of the province, 
with commission revocable at pleasure, but at no time or place 
without (* Extens. of Minist.' p. 97). If this be so, the arrange- 
ment would be as objectionable as the habitual employment 
of Colonial Bishops would be. There is great probability 
that such Bishops would clash with the existing dignitaries 
of the Church, Deans, Archdeacons, and such like, and that 
their jurisdiction would be as obnoxious to the parochial Clergy 
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as to them. To the Archdeacons, who by the existing consti- 
tation of the Chnrch are second in authority only to the bishop, 
it must be a most unpleasant circumstance to have an additional 
master thus set over them ; and the parochial Clergy would doubt- 
less dislike this multiplication of superiors. It would also be a 
very great evil if there were to be even a small number of men 
of episcopal rank floating about the Church without fixed duties, 
possibly holding extreme opinions, posably indiscreet and party 
men, who would be amenable to no jurisdiction because they 
were unattached, and would be capable of doing harm because 
they bore the honoured title of Bishops. Further, it may be 
remarked that the least efficient and the least energetic occu- 
pants of sees will usually be those least aware of the wants of 
their diocese and most jealous of any assistance ; so that under 
the Suflfragan system, where the want of help is the greatest, 
help will be least likely to be given. Any plan, therefore, 
which is designed, not merely for the personal ease of the Bishop 
but for the good of the diocese, should provide for the applica- 
tion of the required remedy, irrespectively of the views of the 
individual holding the episcopal office. If, too, the English 
system of large dioceses is continued, help to our Bishops must 
be not the exception but the universal rule. 

Now, there does appear to be a very simple and obvious way 
in which the requirements of the Church may be fully satisfied 
at the smallest expense of money, without any disturbance of 
existing relations, without any startling innovations, without 
any breach of Church order, without any departure from the 
precedents of the Church Catholic in her best days, and in 
accordance with the spirit and practice of the English Church. 
Let the Archdeacons receive episcopal consecration and become 
fully, as they already are partially, Chorepiscopi. You will 
have at once a sufficient body of helpers, each with a defined 
area and jurisdiction, each already used to act with a definite 
authority over the Clergy, and with subordination to the Bishop. 
The Bishops* hands will be eased at once of a great mass of 
unimportant but burdensome labour, which will be better done 
by those on the spot, while they will be free to discharge more 
efficiently the higher functions of their Office to the great 
benefit of the Church. They will still be the Bishops of their 
respective dioceses, the Bishops of the Church representing in 
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Parliament, in Convocation, in synod, in society, the coUective 
wisdom and piety of the faithfal ; while the Chorepiscopi, acting 
like curates under their rector's guidance, will perform a multi- 
tude of ministrations to the comfort of the flock, to the main- 
tenance of discipline, and to the general strengthening of the 
Church. The kind of offices which they would perform would 
be confirmations and (as now) Visitations when the Bishop of 
the diocese did not confirm or visit; consecrations of church- 
yards and of churches when called upon to do so by the Bishop ; 
presiding over synods of the Clergy of the archdeaconry when 
the Bishop was not present; exercising discipline, if by God's 
mercy discipline, should be revived ; perhaps giving faculties for 
certain specified objects ; and generally carrying out the direc- 
tions of the Bishop. In the event of the illness or infirmity of 
the Bishop, more would of course devolve upon them, such as 
ordinations — say by license from the Bishop or Metropolitan — 
and there would be this immense advantage, that in such cases 
the work of the diocese would not be impeded, nor would 
strangers unknown to the clergy be introduced, but the work 
of the diocese would flow as nearly as possible in its accustomed 
channel. 

The necessity of episcopal resignations would also thus be 
removed. 

As regards the titles of these episcopal Archdeacons, they 
might take them from the place which gives the title to the 
archdeaconry, or they might continue to be called Arch- 
deacons, just as they did when they became Presbyters instead 
of Deacons. And as regards the amount of income requisite, a 
sum of 5007. per annum would probably be quite sufficient if 
the object is kept steadily in view of supplying the Diocesans with 
episcopal curates to lighten their labours, and meet the wants 
of their people. As all archdeaconries are endowed by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners up to 200/. per annum, and some 
have larger endowments of their own, it could not be very 
difficult to make up the required amount. 

If some such scheme as the above could be carried out, it 
would seem to combine all the advantages of the opposite sys- 
tems of large and small dioceses. It would multiply the work- 
ing hands without multiplying the controlling heads of the 
Church. It would give a sufficiency of episcopal ministrations 
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to the increasiDg population without the risk of weakening the 
influence of the Bishops by raising inferior persons to the highest 
posts of ecclesiastical government. It would supply an admir- 
able school for training persons to be Bishops of sees, and give 
to those whose duty it is to select Bishops an opportunity of 
judging who were most fit for the oflSce. It would greatly 
diminish the temptation to make young men Bishops, and would 
enable the elder to regulate the amount of their work according 
to their strength, without their dioceses suffering from it. And 
if they are in the right who think that a great subdivision of 
dioceses is an inevitable necessity in the English Church, such 
an arrangement, while it will not precipitate, will gently pre- 
pare the way for it, whenever, in the counsels of Almiglity God, 
the time for such a change is ripe.* 

Arthub Hervey. 



* The schemo here recommended iu I 1865, and Feb. 21, 186G. See also 
nearly identical with that ably advo- * Letter to the Lord Bishop of Ely, by 



cated by the Rev. P. Menzies Sankcy 
in letters to the • Guardian * of Dec. 27, 



Lord Arthur Hervey.* Murray, 1866. 
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THE POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE 

PRIESTHOOD. 



From the position occupied by the English Church, one of 
the most important tests of a doctrine is its history. Holding as 
we do middle ground between the claim of the individual to 
decide absolutely for himself according to what seems to him at 
the moment to be the literal sense of Holy Scripture, and the 
theory of the Bomish Church, that the laity must accept fully 
aud without reserve whatever the priesthood teaches them, we 
assert that a due regard is to be paid to the decisions of councils 
and to the evidence of the Fathers, while at the same time we 
make Glod's Holy Word our one sole and sufficient final authority 
in all matters of faitL We neglect, therefore, nothing in 
bygone times. Whatever may help us to the right under- 
standing of the Scriptures, that we gladly make use of; and as 
it is reasonable that the ages which most closely followed upon 
the ministry of the Apostles should be the best witnesses to their 
doctrine, we regard the testimony of the primitive Church as 
second in importance only to the Bible. We do not, indeed, 
claim for it any inherent authority, but we give it the first place 
as evidence in settling what is the right sense of Holy Scripture. 
But neither do we reject anything of any age which may help 
us in searching out the true meaning of Holy Writ; and in 
some branches of learning — as in textual criticism — ^we should 
even give more weight to a Tregelles, a Tischendorf, or a 
Scrivener, than to any Father, scarcely even excepting those of 
the great Alexandrian school. We may even add that, as 
regards the exegesis of the Old Testament, we can claim for 
the Fathers but very little authority ; for their ignorance of the 
Hebrew language disqualified them from the task of expounding 
a work of which their sole knowledge was gained through the 
medium of a very indifferent translation. 

The principle of our Church is that in every controversy the 

p 2 
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Word of God is supreme : but by the Word of God we do not 
mean every absurdity which ignorant and foolish men thrust 
upon it, but the one true and correct sense of what is therein 
written. And to attain to this we must diligently use every help 
that God has given us. We must search and compare manu- 
scripts, in order that we may discover as nearly as possible what 
Evangelists and Apostles really wrote. We must study Greek 
and Hebrew, grammar and philology, and examine into the use 
of every word found in the Bible, and follow these words into 
the cognate languages, and see how they are employed even by 
profane writers, in order that we may in the next place learn 
what is the right meaning of the genuine text. And finally, we 
must test oar conclusions by the evidence of the great ^Titers of 
the Church. We must ask, Is this interpretation one known 
and accepted in primitive times? Was it generally received 
then, or held only by some one or more writers ? If not primi- 
tive, when did it first crop up ? Who started it ? Out of what 
did it grow ? What are the various stages of its progress ? In 
what institutions was it embodied, and at what date or dates ? 
What opposition was made to it ? and how overcome ? What 
were its efiects, good or bad ? Did it lead to holiness or to sin ? 
Did it make the Church more spiritual or more worldly ? When 
thus we know our case, then to the judge, if this last appeal be 
still necessary. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
history of a doctrine is enough. Heartily and with confidence 
we condemn all upstart and new-fangl^ tenets. "The old 
Fathers," " the good Fathers in the primitive Church," condemn 
by their silence. Things do not change so rapidly as to make 
it probable that the docti-ines taught in the times which imme- 
diately followed the Apostles are difierent from those which the 
Apostles taught: but the truth gradually was overlaid with 
error, and doctrines never heard of till the ninth or tenth 
century can be no part of the true faith of Christ : their novelty 
puts them out of court, and condemns them as mere impostors 
and false claimants, with no titles or documents to produce in 
their support. Even doctrines unheard of till the fifth or sixth 
century are terribly damaged by wanting the " Apostolical suc- 
cession." There must be very strong scriptural testimony to 
compensate for the want of primitive authority. For there is in 
the New Testament a crucial test of doctrine. Not a word 
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about Quod semper et ubique ; — ^the most impracticable test ever 
propounded. It does not ask how many have received the doc- 
trine, nor in what places it has been held, nor does it suggest 
that if a doctrine has been lost anywhere or abandoned it 
is therefore untrue. Still less does it say that the true faith is 
that which has been received ab omnibus. No doctrine has 
ever been received by everybody, and Vincent of Lerins' rule 
expresses what ought to be, — what would be the case, if we were 
all perfect, and living under a perfect state of things, rather than 
what really is. Far different is the test put forth in the Bible 
itself. It says that the true faith is that which was once for all 
delivered to the saints. Contend, says St Jude, t§ awaf trapar- 
hoOeUrrj rot? 07/0*9 wiaret. If you cannot prove your doctrine by 
the testimony of Holy Writ, you cannot prove it at all, unless 
St. Jude be mistaken. And as for discoveries being made in 
Holy Writ, and new doctrines invented out of it, the very idea 
is monstrous. Who can suppose that the primitive Church was 
destitute either of the knowledge or of the practical apprecia- 
tion of any of the saving truths of the Grospel! What does 
St Paul say upon this point? He declares that he "kept 
back nothing that was profitable" from those to whom he 
preached, and that he was pure from their blood only " because 
he had not shunned to declare unto them the whole counsel of 
God." (Acts XX. 20, 27.) 

For practical purposes, — for the one great practical purpose of 
leading a holy Christian life, — we need none of these secondary 
helps, so essential where the truth of a doctrine is to be esta- 
blished. Those two great articles, in which St. Paul summed 
up Christianity — " repentance toward Grod, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ " — are everywhere too plainly taught for the 
man to miss them who earnestly sets himself to use his Bible as 
his guide to heaven. Our Lord, too, has expressly promised 
that he who heartily endeavours to do God's will shall know of 
the doctrine (John vii. 17) ; not of course in the way of con- 
troversy, to enable him to settle as a judge for others whether it 
be true or not, but in the way of practice for himself. If any- 
where he has so misunderstood Scripture as to be in danger of 
attaining only to a low standard of godliness his remedy will be 
perseverance in a holy life. By acting according to whatever 
degree of knowledge he possesses, he will win his way, by the 
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Holy Spirit's aid, to higher degrees of knowledge experiment- 
ally. This practical use of the Bible is a very different thing 
from its use in settling articles of faith, and it is strange that 
any should ever have confounded the two. 

For proof or disproof of a doctrine we need every possible 
help, but not equally for all doctrines. Some, as we have already 
said — perhaps all of those truths necessary to salvation — are so 
clearly taught in Holy Scripture, that any one who reads it 
carefully, reverently, and with prayer, can scarcely mistake 
them. It is not so with the outward organisation of the Church. 
Unless a man know a great deal of Church history it will be 
impossible for him to arrive at any soxmd conclusion as to the 
powers and duties of the priesthood. 

For suppose that we could erase from our minds aU our his- 
torical knowledge, and were then to compare what we read in 
the New Testament — as for instance in 1 Cor. xii, xiv. — with 
what exists at present, how could we feel reasonably certain that 
we had preserved everything essential for Church government ? 
For we have not retained a single one of the offices distinctly 
entitled " ministrations of the Spirit " by St Paul in one of the 
most important scenes of his labours. Why has that ecclesias- 
tical organisation incidentally mentioned by the same apostle in 
his Epistles to Timothy and Titus become the rule of the Christian 
community,* while the richer organisation of the Corinthian 
Church, with its more abundant charismata, has passed away ? 

In short, those who ignore the test of history are liable to fall 
into three several errors. They may insist upon restoring what 
was temporary : they may assert that there is nothing essential 
in the external organisation of the Church : or granting this, 
they may affirm that nothing may be added to it, and so deny 
the Church in each successive age all power of perfecting and 
adapting its organisation to meet present needs. 



♦ ThnB at the Oouncll of Nice, a.d. 
825, no other church organisation was 
known than that of bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons. It is curious, however, to 
And that this threefold division was 
senerallj connected with the angelic 
bierarohy. Thus in Oanon xxx of that 
Coonoil the bishop is said to hold 
our Lord's place, the presbyter (irp«r 



the deacon that of the cherub. So Clem. 
Alex. * Strom.,' 6, 13, calls them " copies 
of the angelic glory." In after time, 
when, by the m^tiplication of inferior 
orders, there were nine grades of the 
clergy, they were stiU arranged with 
reference to the ninefold division of the 
heavenly hierarchy, as gathered by 
writers like the pseudo-Dionysius tlie 



$6T§poy) the throne of the seraph, and i Areopagite from 8t Paul's Epistles. 
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L The first is the error of those who style themselves the 
Apostolic Church. Starting with the assumption that every- 
thing mentioned in the Bible is equally necessary, they must 
needs have apostles and angels, prophets and evangelists, gifts 
of healing, of miracles, of tongues. But why do we not find 
these things in the sub-apostolic age? And after all, theirs 
can be but a partial restoration. Who could bear now to cele- 
brate, or be edified by celebrating, the Lord's Supper reclining 
at table as at its first institution ? or in the middle of a meal, 
after a walk, according to the example of the risen Saviour? 
or from house to house, as in Acts ii. 46? at midnight with 
long conversation, as in Acts xx. 7, 11 ? or at the end of a 
social banquet, to which the members clubbed their contri- 
butions, as in 1 Cor. xi. ? For three centuries the Agape and the 
Lord's Supper were never separated. In the catacombs of 
Bome — one of our most trustworthy witnesses to the customs 
of primitive times — the Agape is constantly depicted, the Lord's 
Supper once only, if the work of Aringhi may be trusted, and 
then dubiously in a symbolical way. In a.g. 330 the council 
of Gangra anathematised every one who treated the Agape 
with disrespect ; and yet in that very century the " love-meal," 
the representative of the supper at which our Lord instituted 
the Holy Eucharist, was abolished. We still call it the Lord's 
Supper, and yet the supper, after existing for four centuries, 
has for fourteen centuries been discontinued. In St. Augus- 
tine's time it was still usual on Maxmday Thursday to have a 
common meal in the church, and then to partake of the 
sacrament in remembrance of the practice of primitive times.* 



* Angnstine Epist. M, adJannarium. 
See also OoncUium Carthag. iii. c. xxix. 
Januanua, it seems, was troubled iu 
mind by the words ** Likewise after 
Supper." Ought we not always to sup 
before partaking of the Holy Commu- 
nion? St. Augustine answers, that it 
is quite certain that our Lord at its first 
institution gave the Holy Sacrament to 
the Apostles after a meal, and that 
such was the apostolical custom is 
proved by 1 Gor. xi. But he argues 
that the Church nevertheless might 
fitly order that the sacrament should 
be taken fiisting; and says that, ex- 
cepting this one day, such was the 
prackioe in his time. It must be 
remembered that Bfaunday Thursday 



came in the most solemn week of 
the Lenten fieist; and some therefore 
seem to have doubted of the propriety 
of breaking the fast. To meet this 
objection he recommends an evening 
communion — " post refectionem qua 
hora nona fit ;" — and as to the question 
of taking the communion fasting, his 
answer is in the spirit of St. Paul, that 
such matters must be left to the con- 
science of each individual — for he says. 
Wherefore we compel no one to break- 
fast before that Lord's supper, but 
neither do we dare to forbid any : " qua- 
propter neminem cogimus ante domini- 
cam illam ocenam prandere, sed nuUi 
etiam oontiadicere audemos.'* For St. 
Paul, $ee Gal. v. 6, 13, 18. 
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Upon what principle was this enormous change made? We 
grant that it was in obedience to that cardinal rule given by St 
Paul in 1 Cor. xiv. 40, and based by him upon the very nature 
of God, ib. 33. But though the Agape was thus rightly 
abolished, what utter unreason is it to speak of an evening 
communion, celebrated decently and in order, as a " sacrilege," 
(* Bluebook of Kit Com.' Q. 2904), because people would have 
had their dinner, and drunk wine or beer before it (ib. 2905.) 
Is the poor man's beer sinful because it is cheap ? or was it as a 
fact the meal that St. Paul condemned ? Most certainly not. 
It was the noise and disorder of certain of the communicants. 
Were all Christians for three centuries guilty of sacrilege ? Was 
St Augustine guilty of sacrilege every Maunday Thursday ? Dare 
any one assert that our Lord instituted the Holy Sacrament in 
a manner which is now sacrilege ? It is a miserable supersti- 
tion which makes Christ's gifts depend upon the accidents of 
the body. Let everything be done reverently, and for edifica- 
tion ; but our Church teaches us that our edification is a spiritual 
process : ** the Body and Blood of Clirist are verily and indeed 
taken and received hy the faithful in the Lord's Supper." But 
we have those among us now whose whole teaching and mode 
of thou^^ht about the Lord's Supper is materialistic, and of whom 
we may well ask " How turn ye again to the weak and beggarly 
elements, whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage? " 

Still no one, we suppose, would wish to restore the meal 
before the Communion, though it was so instituted by our Lord, 
and practised in primitive times. As so instituted and prac- 
tised, it must be right in itself, and was even the fittest mode 
of partaking of the Lord's Supper in those days. But other 
modes may be more fitting now ; and the early morning com- 
munion is of all most grateful, most refreshing, and full of 
heavenly calm. But we must not on this account limit the 
freedom of the Church. The example of our Lord, and the 
custom of the early Church are a sufficient justification of 
evening communions, wheresoever any portion of the people 
are practically debarred from participating in the benefits of 
this Holy Sacrament by its being celebrated in the morning 
only. 

II. We use the Agape, the meal before the communion, how- 
ever, only as a plain proof that a restoration of the customs and 
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practices of primitive times is not in all cases either desirable 
or possible. Principles remain, but their outward expression may 
and must vary. Still, secondly, in every institution there is some- 
thing essential. An institution is the embodiment of a principle, 
and any such change as makes it cease to represent that prin- 
ciple, is an injury to the perfectness of Christian truth. This 
essential element then may be denied : and such, as regards the 
priesthood, seems to be the error of the Plymouth Brethren. 
Because every Christian is a priest, they would have no clergy. 
As well might they have no Lord's day, because we ought to 
serve God with all our strength every day of the week. As 
well have no churches, because Grod dwells with him that is 
of a contrite and humble spirit (Is. Ivii. 15.) The Church of 
Rome equally with the Plymouth Brethren holds the great 
truth that the sacerdotium interius — the priestliood of the heart 
— ^belongs to all the faithful, (Cat. Concil. Trid. ii. vii. Q. 23) ; 
though in practice she virtually does away with that right of 
personal access to our Lord, without any human mediator, which 
this priesthood bestows. But while we put the highest possible 
value upon the personal priesthood of every true Christian, we 
nevertheless affirm that there is sufficient scriptural warrant also 
for the principle, that certain persons are to be specially set apart 
for ministering publicly in the congregation, (Acts xiii. 2 ; Bom. x. 
15; 1 Cor. ix. 14 ; Gul. vi. 6; James iii. 1 etc.), and that they 
are entrusted with certain functions not committed to the laity. 

IIL The third error is that of those who deny the right of a 
national Church to adapt rites, and ceremonies, and institutions, 
to the edification of its own members. (Article XX.) Even the 
Jewish Church had this power, and our Lord celebrated the 
passover not according to the law of Moses, but according to 
regulations of modern date. How much more necessary is it 
for the well-being of the Church Catholic, — a Church therefore 
not confined to one climate or country, but commanded to spread 
throughout the whole world, and destined to last till Christ's 
second advent, — that she should be able to diversify, and remodel 
her institutions ! An inelastic organisation would be altogether 
unsuitable under such conditions. Principles she must retain : 
her forms she may alter as she will, provided only that she 
alters them wisely, reverently, and well. 
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Yet there are many difficult questions here as to the proper 
exercise of such a power. For instance, has a national Church 
the right to abolish episcopacy, considering the amount of 
scriptural warrant for it, its general prevalence in primitive 
times, its importance for government, and the great truth it 
represents of the Church's unity under its one sole Lord^ Jesus 
Christ ? To discuss such a question properly would require great 
care and thoughtfulness. We should have accurately to examine 
what was so of the essence of a Church that if lost, it was a 
Church no longer : and what so of the essence of a Church, as 
to be requisite only for its health and perfectness. The conclu- 
sion could scarcely be other than that episcopacy came under 
the second category, and that a national Church may abolish it : 
though in so doing she suffers, as we believe, a great loss, and 
stops short of the primitive model. Or in other words, a 
national Church has the power to abolish episcopacy, yet inas- 
much as it is (2d bene esse of the Church, she has not the right to 
do 80, if by right you mean not merely what is legal, but what 
is fitting to be done. 

The word essential is, in fact, used in various meanings. 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper are generally necessary to 
salvation, but they are not necessary to every soul under all 
circumstances. Canonists have carefully distinguished various 
oases in which baptism is not indispensable: and neither we 
nor the Church of Borne admit young children to the Lord's 
Supper. (Cat. ii. iv. 60.) In a far higher sense repentance, 
faith, sanctification, are essential: for salvation is impossible 
without them even with the sacraments: and most essential 
of all is our blessed Saviour's own work. But a ministry 
is essential to the Church only as generally requisite to her 
well-being, just as the Lord's Day is essential, and places in 
which Christians can meet for common prayer and preaching 
and the celebration of the sacraments are essential. Were 
there no Lord's Day, no churches, no clergy, a miracle — ^but 
only a miracle— could keep Christianity in existence. Grant 
that these things are necessary only because of our weakness, 
our fallen state, our sinfulness. What of that ? If man had 
not fetllen, there would have been no need of Christianity at all. 
Our Saviour came to save us from the consequences of sin. 

We assert then that a ministry is necessary for the Church, 
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because without it the Christian religion would decay, and finally 
disappear. It is essential to its organisation, and to its efficient 
discharge of its duties ; but we believe that it is not necessary 
that it should be in all things exactly the same as the primitive 
model. The Christian ministry does not exist for itself, but for 
the good of the community. Its justification is that it supplies 
certain definite needs of Christ's body. If those needs are 
supplied, that is all that is^ required. But we may fearlessly 
assert that it is at least probable that that form of Church 
government which was early adopted, and has generally pre- 
vailed, will be found to conduce most to the spiritual edification 
of Christians ; and that any branch of the Church which departs 
from this model runs the risk of omitting something essential 
to its well-being. A body partially maimed may yet in other 
respects be full of vigorous life ; but it is only by " the eifectual 
working in the measure of every part," that " the whole body 
maketh increase unto the edifying of itself in love." (Eph. iv. 16.) 
Still our final appeal is not to primitive antiquity, however 
much we may value its testimony, but to the Bible. We 
believe that the New Testament contains every principle that 
the Church will ever require for its guidance, and we use the 
testimony of primitive times, not as a co-ordinate authority, 
but as a safeguard from error and one-sidedness, being warned in 
the New Testament itself, that the unlearned violently twist 
{arpepKovaiv) both St Paul's epistles and the other Scriptures, 
to their own loss. (2 Pet. iii. 16.) The usefulness, therefore, of 
the ministry would not suffice for its warrant unless it had scrip- 
tural authority. But this authority exists. The ordination of 
St. Paul and Barnabas by the laying on of the hands of the 
prophets and teachers at Antioch, is not a mere historical fact, 
but involves the whole principle of ordination. There was 
apparently no bishop then at Antioch, but the whole Church, 
with whom finally all authority rests, and whose represen- 
tative is the bishop, exercised the right of ordination. St. 
Paul, together with the presbytery, next lays hands on Timothy, 
in the presence probably of the whole commimity. (1 Tim. iv. 
14; vi. 12; 2 Tim. i. 6.) Timothy is in the same way to 
ordain others, (1 Tim. v. 22), and men thus ordained are to have 
their support provided for them by the laity, (Matt. x. 10 ; 1 
Cor. ix. 11, 14). There is even warrant for our present three- 
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fold division of the ministry, though but for the evidence of 
sub-apostolic times we might have imagined that many other 
oflBces mentioned in the New Testament were equally essential 
with those which we have retained. The warrant for these things, 
belonging as they do to the outer organisation of the Church, 
and not to those truths necessary for salvation committed to her 
keeping, is given in the way of general principles, and not of 
express command. And no other way was so fit, remembering as 
we ought to do, that the New Testament was given as the guide of 
a universal Church throughout all time, during which she must 
adapt herself to an infinity of external circumstances. But in 
the modification and application of these general principles, it 
would be folly to suppose that every particular Church will 
use equal wisdom. Of communities, as of men, it is ever the 
case that some so use God s gifts as to earn with them ten talents, 
while others stop short at five, or at two. It may even be that 
the talent may be so misused, as finally to be taken away. 
One object of the seven messages to the Churches of Asia evi- 
dently was thus to show that each Church, as well as each 
individual, has its own probation, and comes nearer to, or de- 
parts farther fix)m, the full measure of perfectness. (Compare Rev. 
ii. 4, 9, 14 ; iii. 8, &c.) 

Using the New Testament thus as our store-house of prin- 
ciples, we farther find in what way the Church is to provide the 
means for the maintenance of the ministry, of the poor, and 
generally of every good work. Every Lord's day each Christian 
is to lay by him in store a definite portion of his income during 
the week. (1 Cor. xvi. 2.) Were this order conscientiously ob- 
served we should need neither endowments, nor poor laws, nor 
government grants, nor rates in aid of education, nor missionary 
societies, nor societies for spiritual aid, or for the promotion of 
Christian knowledge; A parish must be richly endowed indeed 
for its endowments and the poor rates together to amount to 
the sum spent by the labouring class alone in beer-shops, 
to the detriment alike of body and soul. Of the classes above 
them, the two hundred and fortieth part of their incomes may 
feirly be calculated at a million and a half. Were the whole 
community to set apart the tenth of its income for pious 
and benevolent uses, not only would the ministers, the schools, 
the sick, the poor, the widows and orphans of every denomination 
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be amply provided for, but there would be a surplus for missionary 
aud general use, so large that it would be diflScult to expend it 
wisely. 

To expect the Christian Church, however, to act up to the 
standard of the New Testament is chimerical. Endowments, 
poor laws, government grants, have robbed us of the grace of 
giving, and the clergy, instead of devoting their time to the 
work of the ministry and to prayer, have to manage "cha- 
rities," as they are called, and to beg trifles from door to door 
for the support of their schools and parochial institutions. St. 
Paul would not hear of " any gatherings when he came," nor 
ought such gatherings to be any part of the presbyter's duty. It 
is the oflSce of the deacon to take care of and distribute the funds 
of the Church. 

Practically we have no diaconate ; tlie word is applied with us 
to candidates for priest's orders. This is a modification for the 
worse. While retaining the name we have lost the reality of 
one of the three orders of the Christian ministry, and are so far 
as completely maimed as presbyterian churches are maimed by 
the loss of the episcopate. The alienation from our Church of 
so many of the laity, especially among the trading classes, is 
the loss we suffer. Were St. Paul's principles carried out, 
every parish would need several deacons to manage its common 
funds, and attend to the sick, the poor, and the schools. They 
would be chosen from the most godly and trustworthy members 
of the community, and would compact it firmly together. At 
present the presbyter and churchwarden perform the deacon's 
duties after a fashion by which even the churchwarden is gene- 
rally excluded from his legal functions. As for the presbyter, 
he well knows what a miserable part of his labours are those 
gatherings, with which St. Paul would absolutely have nothing 
to do, and which are inappropriate, and even an indignity to his 
office. 

There is scriptural warrant, therefore, for the existence of 
a ministry entirely devoted to sacred duties, warrant also for its 
consisting of various orders ; express command for its mainte- 
nance, and ample means provided. We have also asserted that 
it supplies certain needs of the Church. What are these ? In 
other words what are the duties of the Christian ministry ? 

Our Church teaches us that they are twofold. The first to 
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preach the pure Word of God, the second to administer the 
sacraments duly according to Christ's ordinance. (Art XIX.) 
What says Holy Scripture ? What is the testimony of primitive 
antiquity as to these things ? The appeal to these " old ways " 
is the more necessary now because preaching the Gospel is not 
at present in fashion. Clergymen who attach importance to it 
are treated as beings supremely ridiculous, who had their little 
day a few years ago, but are now entirely gone by. But when 
we turn from the sacerdotal literature, which now issues from 
the press in floods, to St. Paul's Epistles, we find a very different 
state of thought prevailing. " Christ sent me not to baptize, 
but to preach the Gospel." (1 Cor. i. 17.) "We preach the 
Word of Faith." (Rom. x. 8.) " We preach Christ crucified." 
(1 Cor. i. 23.) His leading idea, the one duty he recognised, 
was preaching; nay, in so doing he did but follow a higher 
example. "Jesus went about e^ Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues^ and preaching the Gtwpel of the Kingdom." (Matt. 
iv. 23.) The risen Saviour even declared that the one object 
of all revelation was "that repentfuice and remission of sins 
should be preached." (Luke xxiv. 47.) And when we come to 
express commands it is still the same, ^' A bishop must be apt 
to teach." (1 Tim. iii. 2.) Teaching in every possible way is 
the highest duty of the ministry, and the verdict of primitive 
times entirely agrees in this with the Word of God. 

Thus Cyprian, the very model of a bishop, says — " the bishop 
must not only teach, but also learn, because he teaches the 
better who daily grows and profits by learning better things." ♦ 
The one idea in Chrysostom's treatise on the Priesthood is that 
every one called to tiie office must be eloquent as well as versed 
in the Scriptures, that he may be able to preach and teach the 
truth and refute heresies. It would be superfluous, however, 
to bring numerous quotations in proof of what no one can 
deny, and I shall therefore adduce but one more testimony : 
St. Ambrose excuses himself for writing a treatise on morals 
by saying, " We cannot escape the duty of teaching, because 
this is an obligation imposed upon us by our ordination." t It 



* " Oportet enim epifioopmn non tantnm 
dooere aed et dificere, quia ille melitiB 
dooet, qui quotidie crescit et proficit 
disoeDdo meliora/*— £^jp. ad Pomp, adfln. 



t '*Effiigere non posBimus o£Scium 
dooendi quod nobis imposuit sacezdotii 
neceasitudo." — De Off,f 1. 1. 1. 
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would indeed be a great mistake to suppose that our pulpit 
ministrations exhaust our office of teaching : far from it. But 
it is one of our most powerful means of usefulness, and we 
as clergy of the Church of England are untrue to our Church 
if we regard it as our secondary duty, and not jas our first. 
For when we were ordained the Bishop put — not a mass book, 
but — a Bible into the hand of every one, and said, " Take thou 
authority to preach the Word of God, and to minister the Holy 
Sacraments." The preaching God's Word is put first, the admi- 
nistration of the sacraments, as in Article XIX., is the second 
.duty of the priesthood. 

But, while human nature remains such as it is, it is impos- 
sible that this duty of teaching can be adequately performed 
except by men specially trained for the purpose, and who 
afterwards have both the will and the opportunity for study. 
Teachers who cannot understand the Scriptures in their original 
tongues, nor read with some degree of ease the writings of the 
old Fathers, can be at best but blind guides ; but in these days, 
when so many of the laity do study, it does not follow that 
their hearers will be blind also. And whenever the clergy of 
any Church neglect '* the reading of the Scriptures, and such 
other studies as help to the knowledge of them " — an obligation 
imposed upon our clergy by their ordination vows — ^necessarily 
the same luxuriant crop of false doctrines and puerilities and 
superstitions will again spring up which in the middle ages 
was the result of the general ignorance which then prevailed. 
Like causes ever produce like effects. A learned clergy is 
absolutely necessary, if the Church is to continue soimd in the 
Faith. Without learning, the clergy are at the mercy of what- 
ever happens to be at the moment the noisiest party, and 
will be carried unresistingly along by whatever "movement" 
happens to be in vogue. But the man who studies his Bible 
and has made himself acquainted with the history of the 
Church, and especially of the development of doctrine within 
her, is not thus at the mercy of every fashionable heresy. For 
he has a standard for his faith, and finds too many warnings in 
the past history of opinion to let himself drift with the stream. 

Further, it is at least seemly that the public services of the 
Church should be confided to men especially set apart and 
ordained for their performance. Although laymen undoubtedly 
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took part in the services of the Corinthian Church, (1 Cor. xiv. 
26, 31), yet the stress laid everywhere by St. Paul upon the 
validity of his own apostleship, and upon the gift conferred 
upon Timothy by the imposition of his hands, is a sufficient 
justification, for the rule of primitive times, that none should 
publicly minister unless they were solemnly appointed thereto 
by the authority of the Church. Believing, as we do, that the 
New Testament is a storehouse of principles for the Church's 
guidance throughout all time, we regard the ordination of 
Barnabas and Paul — of whom the latter, at all events, had long 
before received the internal call by special revelation — as an 
express authority for the ordination of the clergy by the impo- 
sition of hands. (Acts xiii. 1-3.) And not only was this so ruled 
in primitive times, but there was a tendency to magnify the 
office excessively. Thus, passing over the rhetoric in St Chry- 
Bostom's ^Treatise on the Priesthood,' we find him affirming that 
baptism and the Lord's Supper could be administered only by 
priests. Of his opinion, one-half has been rejected universally. 
The primary importance of baptisp, the fact of its being ad- 
ministered only once in each person's lifetime, and the neces- 
sity often of administering it without delay in cases of sudden 
and dangerous illness : these and the like reasons have made 
canonists rule that water only and the use of our Lord's words 
are essential to the sacrament of baptism. Yet when in our 
first Prayer-books the rubrics were so worded as apparently to 
sanction the baptism of a sick child by any person whatsoever, 
this so offended the Puritan party that at the Hampton Court 
Conference it was ordered that " all those questions in private 
baptism that insinuate it to be done by women be taken away." * 
But as regards the Lord's Supper, and all public services, in- 
cluding Baptism, except in cases of emergency, it has from 
very early days been the universal rule that those only should 
minister them who have been especiaUy ordained thereto. 
And these alone — namely, to preach the Gospel and to ad- 

* The statute law holds that lay- | any child thus baptised being brought 

baptism is valid, and therefore the to the clergyman, the proper course 

clergy, as the officers of a national apparently, mtving regard to oui present 

church, are bound by statute-law to rubrics, would be to use the conditional 

bury all persons at whose baptism watw form of words proTldod at the end of 

and our Lord's words have been used, the office for the private ministration 

and who have not subsequently been of baptism. 
eKoommunicated In case, however, of 
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minister the Holy Sacraments and other rites of the Church — 
are the functions of the clergy according to the doctrines of our 
Church and the judgment of the primitive Fathers. It is the 
duty, further, of the Bishop to maintain discipline within his 
diocese, to ordain fit persons to the ministry, and to perfect 
holy baptism by the imposition of his hands. But besides 
these duties we require much morally of the clergy as con- 
nected with their oflSce of teaching; and therefore at their 
ordination the Bishop charges them as '* messengers, watchmen, 
and stewards of the Lord, to teach and to premonish, to feed 
and provide for the Lord's family; to seek for Christ's sheep 
that are dispersed abroad, and for his children who are in the 
midst of this naughty world, that they may be saved through 
Christ for ever." 

These requirements follow from a view of the position of the 
clergy entirely distinct from that held by the Church of Rome. 
There, as we shall see hereafter, the clergy form a caste, separ 
rated from the laity by an impassable gulf, and invested with 
extraordinary powers for the performance of two special func- 
tions. With us, the Church consists not of the clergy, but of 
the whole company of faithful people, (Art XIX.) : some in- 
deed with lay duties and some with spiritual, but not, there- 
fore, divided into separate camps, but mutually perfecting one 
another. Devoted, then, specially to God's service, bound by 
solemn vows to the work of feeding Christ's heritage and win- 
ning souls for Him, the clergy ought themselves to be the 
complete example of the Christian life and the pattern of 
everything which the layman equally should strive to be. It 
is the glory of our Church that so many laymen do attain 
to so high a standai*d of Christian duty; but it is especially 
the duty of the clergy in their own persons, their homes, and 
iamilies, to set this standard; and it was this which conferred 
on each minister, in his parish, the once-honoured name of 
parson, as qui personam gerit ecclesiee, the representative of 
the graces and virtues of the Christian Church. Most detestable 
is the view that the clergy are a sort of spiritual police, whose 
duties are simply 'to baptise, marry, and bury, and save the 
country's money by keeping a sort of order in their parishes. 
Beally, what the Lord's day is to the other days of the week, 
what the church is to the private house, that diould the clergy- 

o 
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man be to the layman. Not something distinct in kind, but 
something more especially dedicated to God ; more unworldly, 
more holy, more devoted to heavenly things. (1 Tim. tL 11.) 

But this duty imposes upon the clergy very serious obliga- 
tions. Men sometimes ask why they should be debarred from 
amusements in which a layman may fittingly take part. But 
why not — a pari — give a dance in a church, or hold an archery 
meeting on a Sunday ? If a building set apart for God's service 
be desecrated by an innocent amusement, can a man set apart 
for God's service act in all cases exactly as a layman may do ? 
If every one would be shocked by the place where the Holy 
Sacrament is administered being associated with things light 
and trivial, as by the singing of an opera there, can the man 
solemnly set apart to minister that Holy Sacrament himself be 
right in frequenting operas and theatres? No doubt this prin- 
ciple requires modification, for it is a necessity of our nature to 
unbend ; the priest is still but a man, and body and mind need 
not rest only but recreation. Things set apart for God's service 
can be separated entirely from all other associations; but 
human nature would give way were it always upon the strain. 
The anxious cares and responsibilities of his office, the incessant 
labours, the sad and painful sights which he daily witnesses 
among the poor and the sick, these would in a few years en- 
tirely destroy all freshness and elasticity of mind if the priest 
abstained from all relaxation. 

But even in his recreations there must be a gravity and 
seemliness fitting to his office. He has undertaken to be the 
example of the Christian life : it is his business to declare God's 
message, to enforce God's laws, urge His commands upon the 
conscience, denounce His righteous judgments, and encourage 
the penitent by the gracious promises of the Gospel. Can any 
one who has undertaken such an office expect to lead the life 
of an ordinary layman ? If so, there would be no need of his 
office. Men trafficking and busy on this world's mart would 
be just as suitable as himself for the discharge of his duties. 
These men may be personally most pious ; but in the services 
of G^'s house we wish to rise far above the atmosphere of 
worldly associations. Even among the Jews, the Levites had 
no inheritance among the tribes, that they might not farm or 
traffic ; and though the prophets belonged to no special class, 
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yet as a general rule even they congregated together in schools, 
and devoted themselves to the office of preaching. And simi- 
larly St Paul absolutely required it of Timothy that he should 
give himself wholly to his ministry. 

The duties, then^ of the Christian minister are to teach, of 
which duty preaching forms an important element; to admi- 
nister the sacraments ; and generally to do all in his power to 
¥rin souls for Christ and maintain a high standard of Christian 
living. Now, to test this statement fully by the history of the 
priesthood would require a large volume ; but such a test would 
certainly show that this view of the ministry, as held by our 
Church and by the great writers of our Communion, agrees in 
the main with that held in primitive times. There would, indeed, 
be found, even in early days, many tendencies to make the 
clergy into a caste, to magnify excessively their powers, to give 
them many dangerous immunities, and even to free them from 
heavy moral obligations. Such tendencies always have existed, 
and probably always will do so; for vanity, lust of power, 
exclusiveness, caste feelings, and the like are only too natural, 
and it is not to be expected that the clergy will entirely escape 
them. Certainly, they exist now, and are actively at work. 
They have even a good side, being to some extent prompted by 
a deep sense of the responsibility of the priest's office as the 
bearer of a message from God to each man's soul. No man can 
think very highly of an office and devote himself ardently to it 
¥rithout incurring the risk of arrogating to it too much. But 
they have also an evil side ; for they lead on to the notion 
that the special functions of the clergy are of more value than 
the fruits of the Spirit in the heart The means of grace are 
extolled above the ends for which those means were given. 
Religion gradually grows more objective and materialistic, in- 
stead of that due subordination of the external to the internal, 
which is so distinctive a mark of the teaching of our Blessed 
Lord, being maintained. And thus finally a state of things is 
the result, prejudicial to the usefulness of the clergy and ruinous 
to their own spiritual life. The history of the Church plainly 
teaches this. It is one long warning how the clergy have again 
and again wrecked their influence by endeavouring to be lords 
over Christ's heritage instead of ensamples to the flock. 

We have time, however, to notice only the two main 

(J 2 
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deflections of the clergy from the primitive and scriptural 
model. 

The first took place upon the fall of the Boman Empire, 
when, by the rapid decay of learning, the clergy became the 
sole depositaries of whatever knowledge remainecL The result 
was inevitable. However strong may be the hands, the thinking 
head, itself powerless, must control them, and the supremacy of 
the clergy finally consummated by Gregory VIL was the 
victory of knowledge over brute force. The forgery of the 
Decretals may have made the victory more easy, but those 
who can read and write must rule over those who can do 
neither. When one order of men could alone draw a statute 
and interpret it ; could alone write wills and prove them ; could 
alone keep accounts; could ailone read the history of bygone 
days, and the writings of other men ; when, finally, they alone 
could read the Scriptures, and commentaries upon them, it is 
plain that they alone were qualified to be the judges, lawyers, 
magistrates, and treasurers of nations ; were necessarily their 
statesmen, and their ambassadors, as well as their divines. The 
laity viewed with indignation their increasing wealth, their 
power, their immunities, but what could they do? The ignorant 
are ever sui>er8titious ; and, even to the stoutest-hearted, there 
were sure to be times of trouble and mental anguish, when in 
dismay they prostrated themselves at the sovereign Pontift'is 
feet, or bared thciir l>a''ks to thr scourer in ( aiitorbury Cathedral. 
These triumphs of the pri(\sthoo(l made the hatred felt for them 
by ihii laity more intense : but it was powerless. It was only 
when learning revived, and the laity ceased to thank (Jod that 
no son of theirs save the bishop could pen a line, that the hour 
of their deliverance had arrived. Then everywhere, whatever 
else might be spared, they destroyed, in pictures and painted 
windows, the head of Thomas a Becket> because, rightly or 
wrongly, it had become the symbol of the degradation of the 
laity before a tyrannical priesthood. 

But it must be borne in mind that this supremacy of the 
clergy was something entirely diflerent from the present claims 
of the Church of Kome. For it was not founded upon doctrine, 
but was the simple result of the ignorance of the laity. The 
learning of the clergy was not much absolutely, and as they 
wanted that corrective influence which the laity in better times 
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exercise upon them— for in the Church the clergy and laity 
mutually correct and perfect one another — the corruption alike 
of morals and doctrine quickly followed upon their ascendency. 
Their wealth and power led on to arrogancy, to luxury, to 
indolence, and so finally back to ignorance. Whatever there 
had been of real learning pined away. Superstition took the 
place of religion. The Bible ceased to be read, and every sort 
of folly and false doctrine took possession of the minds of clergy 
and laity alike. 

But at length came the restoration of letters. The Greek 
Church had never plunged into so deep a slough of ignorance as 
the Latin, and at the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
many learned men fled thence to Italy, carrying with them precious 
manuscripts saved from the ruin of tlieir country. These manu- 
scripts were the masterpieces of heathen genius, and the 
renascence which followed was as heathenish as can well be 
imagined, and those who dream of an age of learning freed 
from the trammels of religion may study its practical effects in 
the reign of that splendid but utter heathen. Pope Leo X. But 
probably these Greeks would not have awakened Europe but for 
the discovery of paper. Already in the fourteenth century we 
find that a coarse paper made of linen rags was in use at Oxford, 
and, as soon as the manufacture of it had so far advanced as to 
provide a cheap material for literary purposes, the art of printing 
followed as a matter of course. And with the revival of literature 
came the call from within the Church for reformation. All the 
better minds of laity, monks, and clergy were anxious for 
greater purity alike of morals and of faith. At Constance and 
at Trent numerous bishops laboured zealously for a return to 
primitive models, but unfortunately other agencies were at work. 
The heathenism of Rome, which in the person of her Pope, 
Leo X., had boasted that *' the fable of Christ had served it in 
good stead," prevailed, and a new and uncatholic religion was 
established by the decrees of the Council of Trent. 

If words were used in their right sense we could truly aflSrm 
that the work of our Church in the sixteenth century was not a 
re-formation, but the restoration of the primitive faith. No new 
dogma has been invented by Protestants, but they simply 
returned to the truth as it was held in the best and purest 
ages. Every doctrine taught in Holy Hcripture our Church 
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reverently holds, and boldly appeals to the testimony of primitive 
times in proof that she has let go no single point of the faith 
entrusted to the Church's keeping. But while thus holding the 
whole catholic faith,* she protests both against those popular 
errors which had grown up in the ages of ignorance, and against 
that formal heresy which Eome decreed at Trent. For the 
Council of Trent placed the Church of Borne upon a new basis ; 
a reformation took place there in the way of constructing some- 
thing new. Ours was a Restoration of Belief, a return to the 
faith of those pure times which followed immediately upon 
the life and work of our Blessed Lord and of his disciples. 
Rome professedly discarded primitive times. The ablest and 
most subtle reasoner of the age acknowledges it. The great 
plea of England, he says, is Antiquity : that of Rome, Catho- 
licity. But this catholicity requires two enormous concessions 
according to Dr. Newman's own view, namely, first of the truth 
of the theory of development and next of the infallibility of the 
Romish Sect That is to be catholic which Rome decrees to be 
catholic, even though it be but a nineteenth-century decree like 
that which added to the faith the monstrous dogma of the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, enacted by the sole 



* The common iisaj^ of modom 
times may be a sufficient apology for 
the employment of the phrase ^* Catholic 
faith,'* yet it involves u confusion of 
thought. The article of the Cretd, 
** the Catholic Church," expresses a 
most important and vital truth. It is 
a standing protest against the usurjia- 
tions of Rome. But '* the Cati:olic 
Faith" is a phrase ^rell nigh contined 
to the Western Church, and apparently 
makes the acceptance of a doctrine the 
test of its tnith. No one can have 
read the decrees of the Councils of the 
Church without having been struck by 
the persistency with which the Latin 
translation substitutes ^^ Catholic faith " 
for the words " Orthodox faith," almost 
imiversally found in the original Greek. 
Very different are the ideas which the 
phrases suggest. The Fathers pre^^ent 
at these Councils were anxious that 
what they believed should be true : the 
determination of the Latin race was 
that what they believed others should 
believe too. I have, however, found 
the phrase in the Greek text with 
n'ference to the Creed of Constanti- 



nople, and so far there is a certjun 
litness in it A Creed should be the 
exprefesion of the l)elief of the universal 
Church, and should admit into it no 
doctrine which has not been formally 
ruled and accepted by the whole 
Church. It is remarkable, however, 
that in that wonderfully able summary 
of the views of 8t. Augustine, mis- 
called the Creed of St. Amanasius. the 
phrase is applied to a Creed not ac- 
cepted hj the Eastern Church, and con- 
taining in it the statement of doctrines, 
some of which that Church ignores, or 
even denies. Virtually, therefore, wo 
unchurch tlie Greek and Oriental Com- 
munions, in affirming that the Catholic 
faith is that which they neither profess 
nor believe. The phrase, tliercfore, 
involves every conscientious man in a 
grave difficulty, nor is it easy to see how 
it can be reconciled with the article in 
the Apostles' Creeds in which we pro- 
fess our belief in a Catholic Church, of 
which the Greek and Oriental Commu- 
nions are certainly members. 

t Newman's * Apology/ pp. 198, 199, 
259, 323, 382, 383, 389. 
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will of the Pope, with do synodic action of the Church, and 
against the advice of many able prelates. I do not set much 
store apon Vincent of Lerins' criterion, because I believe that 
many things may be true which nevertheless want one or other 
of the three requirements : but this dogma, and much besides 
held at Bome, is utterly destitute of every one of the three. It 
fiEuls alike in respect of antiquity, of universality, and of consent. 

Bome then, at Trent, took up a new position. She definitely 
there affirmed certain doctrines, which doctrines are contrary to 
Holy Scripture, unknown to the primitive Church, and distinctly 
modem : doctrines of which the origin and growth can be plainly 
traced in the history of the Church. She has not kept the faith 
committed to her charge, nor proved herself a trustworthy pillar 
and firm pedestal of Christian doctrine. And in nothing is this 
change in her position more apparent than in her teaching as 
regards the priesthood. It is absolutely novel, and unknown to 
the Fathers of the Church : not indeed destitute of some little 
show of support in passages of Scripture* literally misunderstood, 
but entirely contrary to the sense given them in the first 
thousand years of the Church's history. 

No doubt there had been a gradual preparation for the 
modem Boman theory, both in the mistranslations of the Vul- 
gate, and in the superstitions, which in the ages of ignorance 
had taken possession of the minds of both priest and people. 
It was left to the Council of Trent to give synodical assent and 
authority to these novelties. 



* I do not think that the Chnroh of 
Bome has ever decreed any doctrine 
without some aligfat show of scriptural 
anthority. No more Interesting work 
probably ooold be written than one 
which would trace how the mistrans- 
lations of the Vulgate gradually led 
on to the doctrinal errors finally autho- 
rised at tiie Council of Trent. It is only 
fiur to add that she has a miserable in- 
strument in the Latin language, so sin- 
gularly unfit for the exact representa- 
tion of any religious or philosophic 
idea. But the true sense of Holy Scrip- 
tare is not what a translation of it may 
please to say, but what it means in 
the original language; and for attain- 
to this we need every possible 
and especially the evidence of 



mg 1 
help, 



those who lived nearest to apostolic 
times. But in view of the corruption 
of doctrine which has manifestly 
been the result of the mistransla^ 
tions of the Vulgate, I cannot but re- 
gret that acknowledged mistranslations 
in our authorised version, infinitely su- 
perior as it is to the Vulgate, should 
still be set before the people as the true 
word of God. The time probably has 
not arrived for a new trajislation, but 
at least ^e more obvious errors might 
be corrected by authority in the margin, 
and the clergy authorised to read them 
in the public services of the church. 
At present many of the marginal notes, 
especially in the Old Testament, are 
even less correct than the text. 
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The position which the Church of Borne now holds is this, 
that the power of the priesthood consists in two particulars, the 
first, that it can reproduce and offer the sacrifice of Christ; 
the second, that it can remit sins. Armed with these two 
powers the clergy are interpreters and go-betweens, and media- 
tors between God and man* 

Bightly the Church of Rome holds that everything centres 
in the sacrifice of Christ It is the death of Christ which alone 
gives force and reality to the whole Christian scheme. But her 
technical views upon it are of recent origin, as is well known to 
every one moderately acquainted with the history of doctrine : 
and writers of real logical ability defend her, not on the ground 
that she still holds 'Hhe faith once for all delivered to the 
saints," but upon a supposed right of developing doctrine, and 
of decreeing new tenets upon the theory of the presence in- 
defectibly within her of the Holy Ghost. I need not point out 
the cool assumption of Bomanist writers in taking it for granted 
that the Bomish Church is identical with, and equivalent to, the 
whole Church of Christ : I merely wish to point out that she 
took up at Trent a new position, in which she does not indeed 
deny that Christ's sacrifice was once for all offered — i<f>a7ra^, ek 
TO Sir)i;€fc€^ (Heb. x, 10, 14) — but asserts, nevertheless, that that 
same sacrifice is daily reproduced in the sacrifice of the Mass.! 
It is not a new sacrifice, but perpetuum sacrificium, the same 
one sacrifice continually offered over and over again, and in 
which that very body of Christ which was bom of the Virgin, 
and sits at the right hand of the Father in heaven, is perpetually 
immolated. So entirely is it the same as the sacrifice upon the 
cross, that the Church of Bome even denies that it is a sacra- 
ment. For a sacrament is the sign of something else, but this 
is no sign, but the reality. When reserved in the pyx, or in 
the act of being carried to the sick, it is a sacrament : but when 
taken and received, it is no mere sacrament, and therefore 



* *' Fotestas turn corpuB et sanguiiiem 
Domiai nostri conficiendi et o&rendi, 
torn peocata remittendi aacerdotibaa 
ooUata Mt," (Oat Concil. Trid., iL vii 2 : 
ot also Q.Q. 7 and 24). " Seceidotes 
tanquam Dei interpretes et interntmcii 
qnidain sunt Inteiprea ac Mediator 



Dei et hominum oonstitiiitur eacerdoa.* 
— /d. Q.Q. 2, 24. 

t ** Nobis viaibile Baorificium reliqnit 
Salyator, quo oroentam illad semel in 
cmce pauIo post immolandom instan- 
raretur " (Cat. il iv. 68). It ib. " per- 
petuum Bacrificium." 
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meritorious only ; but the very sacrifice itself, and therefore has 
the power of making satisfSstction for sins.* 

But if thus there be a very sacrifice, so must there be a 
very priest, not in a sacrapiental, or metaphorical, or spiritual 
sense ; but in a sense for which we have no word in English ; 
in the sense of an immolator or sacrificing priest. The word 
priest is derived from presbyter by the elision of the middle 
syllable. We still speak of Prester, that is Presbyter John; and 
in French the name is still prestre or pretre. In the fifth 
century the African Church forbad the use of the Greek word 
which signifies a sacrificing-priestt But this does not suit the 
modem theory of Rome. She asserts that the mass is a literal 
sacrifice, and therefore the celebrant is not presbyter but sacerdos. 

If the Lord's supper be a sacrament, "an efiectual sign, that 
is, of grace," the celebrant would be a priest only sacramentally, 
in a spiritual sense ; and Christ would be present sacramentally 
also, by the sign, in a real but spiritual way.J And this is 
the belief of our Church, that "the Body and Blood of Christ 
are verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful in 
the Lord's supper." Taken the more truly and really because 
sacramentally. For the corporeal and carnal eating belongs 
to the body only; and the wicked equally with the faithful 
can handle and receive a material and objective presence. But 
the soul is strengthened and refreshed by Christ's sacramental 
presence, because being spiritual it can reach to the soul. 
Bome degrades and vulgarizes everything she touches by 
making it objective; and I cannot conceive of any more in- 
tense degradation of the mystery of Christ's presence, than by 
making it subject to the perception of the senses. Sometimes 



* ** Sacra eucharistia, dam in pyxide 
contlnetur vel ad egrotum dcfurtur 
Bacramenti, noa sacrificii, rationem 
habet. Deinde otiam, ut sacramcnttun 
est, lis qui divinam hostiain suniant, 
meriti causam afTert . . . .; ut uutem 
sacrificium est, non merendi solum, 
Bed satisfaciendi quoque ofticientinm 
oontinet." (ib., ii iv. 69.) So true are 
the words of our Church that the Ro- 
mish doctrine ** overthrowetli the nature 
of a sacrament/* — ArL xxviii. 

t The African Church, in Canon 
xzxix., as contained in its letter to Pope 
Cnlestine, A.c. 424, forbids the use of 



the term sacriflcing-priest. The pri- 
mute, it says, no man may call f^apxoy 
r^y Uff€uyj fj 6,Kpov itp4a^ ^ Toioxnhv 
Tp<nf6v ri irorr oAXcb fiovov MffKowoy 
rrjs irpuTris KaOfipas. 

X The Fathers constantly caU the 
bread and wine the types or figures of 
Christ's body and blood : sometimes 
also the antitypes, tvitoi, or ivr/rviro, 
e.g, Cyril of Jerusalem, on the Mysteries, 
iv. 3, V. 20. So also Aug^uatino, contra 
Adim. c. 12 (vol. vi. 78), •* Our I^rd 
doubted not to affirm This is my body, 
when He gave a sign of His body." 
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Borne feels this ; and thus she not only affirms that it is an 
invisible presence, but that it is a mystery ^ ab oculorum sensu 
remotissimum." (Cat. ii. iv. 23.) Would that she had thus always 
spoken, and thereby saved the Church from so dishonouring our 
Lord's presence. But with our knowledge of what has actually 
happened, how full of meaning, how prophetic do our Lord's last 
words become, wherein He warned His disciples that it was pro- 
fitable for them that He should go away, because then only 
would the Comforter come, and so He would be present, not 
corporeally, but by the Spirit, when thus an institution of which 
He foretold that it would be spiritual (John vi. 63) has been 
turned into a carnal eating. 

But this doctrine lies at the very root of the present views of 
the Church of Bome respecting the priesthood. It is a doctrine 
which has grown out of that dramatizing of the events of our 
Lord's life, which while it may act as a temporary spur to excite- 
ment, really degrades religious ideas by removing them from 
the realm of thought to that of sense. In Bomanist countries 
this appeal to the senses meets one everywhere: nothing so 
sacred but it is set out with mimic scenic effects ; the mother of 
our Lord becomes a dressed out doll, at Christmas there are 
cradles and bambinos, in Passion Week an acting of our Lord's 
death and burial. No doubt these sensuous representations 
often do powerfully affect the feelings, but there can be as little 
doubt that they painfully degrade mysteries too sublime and 
holy for this coarse and materialistic handling. 

My point however now is not to show the miserable results 
which follow upon this materializing of our Lord's most real but 
spiritual presence ; I am only concerned with its effect upon the 
Bomish theory of the priesthood. It has led to an entirely new 
view, namely, tliat priests are invested with certain magical 
powera By the use of our Lord's words of institution they can 
cause God to be corporeally and locally present in the fulness of 
that human nature which He assumed for our salvation. Their 
human hands break in pieces the very body of God, and pour 
out His blood. It is not the last supper which they celebrate, at 
which Christ being present in the body, gave not His body, but 
bread and wine as the signs or sacraments of His body ; it is not 
this, but Calvary ; the very crucifixion, with all its dread realities, 
which the Bomish priest is supposed to reproduce and re-enact. 
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He works as often as he chooses a dread miracle, at which the 
san ought once again to shroud itself in darkness and the earth 
to quake. And this miracle he works not by any intrinsic fitness 
for his office ; not by any moral quality, or intellectual gift, or 
spiritual endowment, but by something absolutely external to 
Idmself. (Cat. ii. iv. 66.) The one sole qualification is his ordi- 
nation. The bishop by the laying on of his hands confers this 
tremendous power. Such a power could come only from Christ 
himself, and so the Church of Eome holds that Christ gave it to 
the Apostles, and that they have handed it down in direct suc- 
cession to the bishops in the present day. And thus in the 
Church of Eome the Apostolic Succession is a mighty reality as 
weU as an absolute necessity. It gives the priest the power of 
offering the sacrifice of the cross, not in a sacramental or mystical 
or spiritual sense, but literally and corporeally. Well may the 
Church of Rome say, " omnia ab ordinis Sacramento pendere." 
(Cat. iL vii. 1.) But this claim has another side. Unless Christ 
bestowed the gift, unless the Apostles handed it on, it is not 
possessed. Did Christ bestow it? Did the Apostles confer it 
upon others ? Did Barnabas, did even Paul possess it, ordained 
not by Apostles, but by certain prophets and laymen, teachers at 
Antioch ? And since the time of the Apostles, if in the multi- 
tudinous accidents which during eighteen centuries have befallen, 
there be any broken link anywhere in the chain, the theurgic 
power is gone. It is no rational service (Eom. xii. 1) ; its powers 
are not spiritual or moral, and therefore there can be no appeal 
to Grod's general mercies, whereby canonists have held that com- 
pensation may be made for any error in the outward form of 
Christian rites. Nor again, is this reproduction of Christ's death 
essential to the forgiveness of sins. The teaching of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is express upon this point, that the merits of 
Christ's sacrifice offered once for all are a sufficient satisfaction 
for the sins of all mankind. This great miracle is performed 
not only without anjt moral necessity, but without serving for 
any spiritual end. 

Taking into account not merely the difficulties of maintaining 
the succession unbroken, but also the numberless other impedi- 
ments in the way of a valid performance of the mass, no 
Bomanist can be sure when once in the year (Cat. ii. iv. 57) 
he is grudgingly admitted to half the sacrament — to partaking 
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of the bread only — ^that it is to him that objective reality which 
his Church teaches him to expect. 

But the Church of Rome claims for her priesthood a second 
divine power, that of forgiving sins. Sins committed before 
baptism are entirely washed away in that sacrament (Cat. i. xi. 
2), but inasmuch as the infirmity of our nature still remains 
even in the baptized, Christ has endowed His Church with the 
power of remitting post-baptismal sins in another way. (ib,) But 
the authorized teaching of the Church of Rome upon this power 
is something very different from what we find in popular 
manuals. No one can forgive sins of his own authority but God 
(ib. 6) ; priests and bishops absolve only by a delegated autho- 
rity, and their absolution is valid only if they use the power 
entrusted to them " rite et secundum leges a Christo Domino 
proBScriptas." (ib, 1.) Even so they exercise this power only 
through the sacraments — ** per sacramenta solum peccata remitti 
possunt " (ib. 4) : and priests and sacraments are but instruments, 
whereby Christ the author and giver of salvation works in us the 
remission of sins and justification, (ib.) 

All this is widely diflPerent from that wild teaching, which the 
Church of Home permits her clergy to use in popular manuals. 
In them we find the priest boldly seating himself upon Christ's 
throne of judgment, and acknowledging no limits to his powers, 
and no laws prescribed for his guidance. The decrees of the 
Council of Trent are indeed often less moderate than the teaching 
of the catechism, but in both the power of absolution is still a 
delegated authority, subject to revision in a higher court above 
— " absolutio sacerdotis alieni beneficii est dispensatio .... ad 
instar actus judicialis." (Cona Trid. Sess. xiv. c. 6.) 

Great confusion, indeed, exists upon the subject, owing to the 
gradual obliteration of the distinction between the censures of 
the Church, which Jier officers can remit ; and the punishment 
of sins here and hereafter, the remission of which through the 
merits of the Saviour's blood the Church is-authorised to declare 
to penitents, but from which God alone can really absolve. The 
confusion is plain to any one who has studied the history of the 
penitential discipline of the Church, and it is plain too that it is 
only in comparatively recent times that the confusion has been 
made. Thomas Aquinas still held that the essence of absolution 
lay in the hearty repentance of the sinner. Peter Lombard held 
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in a hesitating way that confession most be made to a priest ; 
but he taught unhesitatingly that the priest's absolution was 
declaratory only. In the thirteenth century the Lateran Council 
(a,i>. 1215) first decreed that confession to a priest was necessary 
for the remission of mortal sins, and later in the century the in- 
dicative form of absolution — I absolve iliee — was introduced. 
Aquinas, born ten years after the Lateran Council, declares in 
one of his opuscula that this formula was not then thirty years 
old, and William of Paris and Cai-dinal Hugo both protested 
against it as a novelty. Up to that time the form had been 
precative only, like that still used in our Communion service ; 
and in the Visitation of the Sick the absolution, which for 
thirteen centuries had suflSeed for the comfort of dying peni- 
tents, was that noble form of words which, now turned into a 
prayer, follows upon the present comparatively modem absolu- 
tion. In case of a revision of our services, we should be indeed 
gainers by having this ancient absolution restored to its place, 
and the thirteenth-century novelty, — a mere interpolation in the 
Sarum Manual, and which Dr. Newman in his * Apologia,' p. 
171 note, implies to be contrary to the word of God, — ^abandoned. 
Any how, the certain fact that the indicative mood was never 
used in absolution till a long way on in the thirteenth century, 
and tliat in primitive times there was positively no absolution, 
but a benediction only, is proof enough that the supposed jwwer 
of the priestliood to forgive sins in ri^ht of tlie keys is a modern 
invention. 

Of the power of the keys the Fathers give two several expla- 
nations. By some it is regarded as a moral ix)wer. The Church 
forgives sins by preaching the merits of Christ's sacrifice. Thus 
TertuUian holds that the keys were given personally to St. 
Peter, and appeals to the leading part taken by that Apostle in 
first preaching repentance and faith as his proof. By his means 
the sins of those multitudes were forgiven, who were brought by 
his preaching unto Christ. Augustine holds that the keys were 
not given to Peter personally, but to the whole Church, and 
in explaining their power he refers to passages like Matt xviii. 
15-18, and affirms that men bind or loose sins when they use all 
moral means to bring others unto repentance. He expounds in 
a similar way John xi. 44. When the voice of God reaches a 
sinner, and wakens liim to a new life, he comes forth from tlie 
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chamel bouse of his wickedness still bound band and foot by 
tbe force of inveterate habit Christ does not himself loose him, 
but bids the bystanders do so. They — the whole Church, laity 
and clergy, men and women — ^loose him by kindness, by sym- 
pathy, by exhortation. Of priestly absolution not a trace can 
be found in the voluminous writings of this great Father, even in 
places where we might certainly expect to find them, as where 
he speaks of men troubled in conscience going to consult tiieir 
clergy, whether or not they ought to make open confession of 
their sins before the congregation. 

Of the other exposition we may take St. Chrysostom as our 
example. No man speaks more eloquently of the efficacy of a 
true repentance, nor does he know anything of confession of sins 
except to God only. But he does claim for priests the power 
of remitting sins. On this account his name is put foremost in 
every treatise on the subject I do not find in these treatises 
that it has been thought necessary to quote also his explanation 
of tlie manner in which priests remit sins, though it occurs in the 
same part of the same treatise. They remit sins instrumentaUy 
only by administering the sacraments ! '* For if no one," he says, 
" can enter the kingdom of heaven, except he be regenerate by 
water and the Spirit ; and if he who does not eat the flesh of the 
Lord, and drink His blood, is excluded from eternal life ; and if 
all these things be accomplished only by the holy hands of the 
priest, how will any one be able without them to escape the fire 
of Gehenna, or to obtain the crowns which are in store? " (* De 
Sac' iii. 5. — Cowper.) 

Chrysostom thus knew of only two sacraments generally 
necessary to salvation, and supposing that they could be admin- 
istered only by priests, he used this supposition in a rhetorical 
way for the purpose of magnifying the i)riest's office. Keally, as 
we have seen, the Church has overruled his view. One of these 
sacraments may be administered by laymen ; and thus, as far as 
St Chrysostom 8 argument goes, the clergy possess and exercise 
the power of forgiving sins to the same extent, and in the same 
manner as that in wliich it is po^essed and exercised by a lav- 
man in baptising a sick child. 

But whether we follow the view of Tertullian or of Chrvsostom. 
in either case the teaching of the primitive Church virtually is, 
that in giving His Apostles the power of the keys Christ really 
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ooaunitted to them the miiiistnr of His hcd j W(»d, bj mems of 
wfaidi BIDS aze tnd j forgiTen. As the key is in the East the srm- 
bol crf'anthoritr. He mbo inTested the Apostles with the power of 
goremment, mud aoooniinglT the goTeniment of the Chmch still 
rests with its BislK^& Bat finaUv the teaching of the Apostles 
ii alone aathoritatiTe, becaose Christ gave them a q>ecial and 
pencHial gift. Ther were the last in^ired teachers; the canon 
of H(^7 Scriptore closed with them,(£plL iL 20); lest it should be 
supposed that additions might be made to their teachings Christ 
decjsred that ** the Spirit of tnith should guide them into all the 
truth," (John xtL 13) : not all truth absolutelvy as wronglv trans> 
lated in our yersioD, but aH the truth ; all which the Church will 
erer require ; all of which she is the keeper and firm support. 
To the authoritatiTe teaching then of the Apostles, as Tertullian 
Q De PraBBcript') in the second century showed, lies the sole 
appeaL What Apostles haye not taught, that may no man, and 
no Church, require as necessary to salyation. A doctrine not in- 
yented till the fourth or fifth, the ninth, or the thirteenth cen- 
tury, needs no refutation. WThateyer be the power of the keys, 
Popes and Bishops cannot bind where Apostles loosed, nor loose 
where Apostles bound. Nor does the Church of Rome yenture 
to claim such a power, but acknowledges, as we haye seen aboye, 
that absolution is yalid only when giyen ^ in accordance with the 
laws prescribed by Christ the Lord." 

Popularly, howeyer, an absolute power of absolying from sin 
is claimed by the clergy of the Church of Borne, and by their 
imitators. Moreoyer the Council of Trent (Sess. xiy. de Poen. 
cap. 2) re-affirmed the noyel heresy of the Lateran Council, that 
the so-called sacrament of penance was necessary for the salya- 
tion of all who bad fallen into sin after baptism. In penance, 
confession of sins is to be made to the priest, and his *' Ego te 
absolyo" is the yery essence of the sacrament. (Cat% ii. y. 41, 14.) 
Virtually, therefore, the intervention of the priest is necessary* 
before sins can be forgiven, even though the Church of Bome 
guards and limits this power much more carefully than might 



^ An ordinary explanation is that ' when confcfldon has been made to a 

the priest is not necessary wherever I pn^ <uid he has granteii absolution, 

there is oimtriHon: but that the repent- : Thus, attrition + the priest = contri- 

ance of man generally >tope short at tion — the priest 

attrition, and attrition is sufficient only , 
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be supposed from popular practice, and the plenary indulgences 
granted by Popes and Bishops upon the most trifling grounds. 

These, then, are the two great prerogatives of the priesthood, 
according to the new basis upon which the Church of Borne 
placed itself at the Council of Trent. The business of the clergy 
is no longer to preach the Gospel and win souls for Christ. 
That oflSce of teaching, which, according to the mind of St Paul 
and of the early Fathers, was the great duty of Christ's ministers, 
no longer concerns them. They need not be examples to their 
flock, need not be their guides to holiness, their fathers to aid by 
counsel and advice, their pastors to feed them with heavenly 
instruction. They have two, and only two, great functions to 
perform — ^the one, continually to reproduce the sacrifice of Christ 
upon the cross for the forgiveness of the sins " not only of him 
who immolates, and of him who partakes of the sacrifice, but of 
all the faithful, whether alive or dead," (Cat. ii. iv. 77) ; the 
other, " to receive the confessions of all such as sin after baptism, 
and to pronounce their absolution." 

I need not point out how deeply this degrades the clergy in 
their moral and spiritual aspect It is true that the Church of 
Borne does urge holiness upon her priesthood, but she does so 
simply in respect of the dignity of their office, and the awful 
functions with which they are charged. But these functions are 
ritual only, and are as well performed by the most wicked, the 
most illiterate, the most stupid, and most vicious of those ad- 
mitt^^d to holy orders, as bv St. Francis of Assisi, or St Vincent 
de Paul. The protestant expects of his clergyman moral fitness. 
His office is to teach, and that he does best by example, as in 
his own person and household he sets the pattern of a godly 
life. He must himself strive to follow after all that is lovely 
and of good report, that he may guide his flock unto that sanc- 
tification without which no man shall see the Lord. And if we 
also hold that the unworthiness of the minister hinders not the 
effect of the sacraments, it is because, as our Church teaches, 
their efficacy depends upon the faith of those w ho rightly receive 
them. (Art. XXVI.) If witli a true penitent heart and lively faith 
we receive the Holy Sacraments the benefit of Christ's gift is not 
barred by any fault, official or personal, on the part of him who 
ministers them. But in the Romish Church a new power, of 
moilern invention, has been thrust between God and man. 
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CShrist is no longer the one Mediator. His office has ceased, and 
the priest is Dei interpres, et internontius et mediator. 

The resolt is that an impassable gulf separates the Bomisli 
priest from the layman. The priest is a being possessed of 
entirely different powers, whom his Church marks off and sepa- 
rates as widely as possible from the rest of mankind. He may 
not marry, that he may remain a stranger to the domestic 
affections, the holiest portion of human life. He is disfigured 
by the tonsure, and by an unsightly dress, and forced to dwell 
in a state of isolation, haying no associates but those of his own 
order. The utmost is done to tear from him the ordinary feel- 
ings of our nature, and in the Society of the Jesuits this purpose 
is carried out with ruthless seyerity. No doubt this increases 
the power of the clergy. Debarred from all natural objects of 
affection they promote with concentrated energy the interests 
of their order. But except in rare and extraordinary cases it is 
ruin to them as men. 

Thus isolated from the laity, and remoyed beyond the range 
of their sympathies, the Romish priesthood has f&llen an easy 
prey to the centralizing despotism of the papacy. If they are 
lords oyer the faith and conscience of other men, they are them- 
selyes the yictims of a system which has gradually destroyed all 
free thought and independence of action on their own part. 
With us the mass of the clergy are beneficed, and their rights 
are so protected, that discipline rests rather upon their good 
feeling and consent, than upon any power in the Bishop effec- 
tually to enforce it In case, too, of legal action, the decisions 
of the courts tend inyariably to enlarge, and not to diminish this 
freedom. On the Continent the case is reyersed. If our free- 
dom yerges upon lawlessness, with them freedom has ceased to 
exist In France the number of benefices is in constant course 
of diminution, and nine-tenths of the clergy are remoyable from 
their posts at the mere ¥dll of the Bishop. Eyery effort, too, is 
used to make the Bishop himself dependent upon Rome ; and 
the Grallican Church, which once held the foremost place in 
Christendom, has lost its independent position, ceased to think 
for itself, and dares no longer utter the views of Bossuet or 
F^n^lon. If any Bishop or Cardinal there or in Italy venture 
upon an independent course of action, the whole power of Rome 
is exerted against him, and in our times with uniform success ; 

H 
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while every priest is aware that if he be not the ready agent of 
his superiors, he will be summarily stripped of his preferment, 
and means of living. 

But though thus individuals may be practically debarred from 
exercising the functions of their office, the Church of Bome 
nevertheless holds that holy orders are indelible. At ordination 
an impress of Christ's eternal priesthood is stamped upon the 
soul of each priest, by virtue of which he obtains for life the 
power of offering Christ for quick and dead. In one sense orders 
must be indelible in every communion ; but, on the other hand, 
discipline requires that every communion should also possess and 
exercise the power of excluding unworthy ministers from the 
exercise of their office. But why, in the case of those who have 
mistaken their profession, and are either unsuited for or unwil- 
ling to remain in the service of the Church, the State should 
interfere and prevent them from devoting themselves to other 
callings, where they might be useful, ia hard to understand. 
The maintenance of discipline is practically rendered impos- 
sible in merciful times like the present, if exclusion from the 
ministry is virtually a sentence of starvation. The result is 
that the Church is obliged to retain men who are discontented 
with their profession, and the State loses men who might per- 
haps attain to eminence in other pursuits. What is really 
wanted is, that the State should so far gucuxl the Church as to 
make it unlawful for men, who having taken holy orders return 
to lay callings, to hold afterwards any office or preferment in 
the Church except under such precautions as would render scan- 
dals impossible. If a man's own conscience permit him to 
renounce his calling, so let it be ; but it would be intolerable 
for men to be able to play fast and loose with holy things, 
according as best served their worldly interests. 

The theory, however, of the indelibility of holy orders is 
comparatively a small matter, and arises out of speculations of 
the schoolmen respecting Christ's eternal priesthood, and a 
stamp of it imprinted at ordination upon the soul, too subtle to 
be discussed here. I pass on to a more importcmt result of the 
views of the Church of Bome respecting the priesthood, namely, 
that the power and right of decreeing doctrine rests with the 
clergy alone. 

Starting with the great fact that it is their duty to teach, the 
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deigy even at a eomparatiyely early age showed great jealousy 
of the laity taking any part in their councils. And now it 
seems as if in the Church of Borne, they too are themselves 
about to be the subjects of a new usurpation. The ultramon- 
tanism ol the present day, in its eagerness to push to extremes 
erery new position taken up at Trent, and to destroy eyerything 
primitiye, is fast arriying at the conclusion, that the Pope solely 
and alone can decree new doctrines. With us all new doctrines 
are false doctrines. Our appeal is ever made to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and in our exposition of them we give the foremost place 
to the writings of the " old Fathers." Naturally in all theolo- 
gical discussion the clergy will speak with authority. For they 
haye deyoted themselves to the reading of Holy Scripture, and 
the study of theology, and unless they are false to their ordina- 
tion yows, their learning, and the gravity of their lives, will 
have earned for them the right to speak with that weight which 
knowledge and uprightness give. But in early times there were 
many checks upon the undue preponderance of the clerical 
element in settling the faith. For first of all the bishops were 
chosen by popular election, and leading laymen like Ambrose 
were even compelled by the popular voice to assume the epi- 
scopate. The laity also were allowed to preach (Eus. * Eccl. 
Hist.' vi 19), and the lay school at Alexandria even exercised a 
leading influence in the formation of Christian doctrine. In 
CBcumenical councils the emperors interfered in a way which 
would greatly alarm churchmen, if it were attempted now by 
the Sovereign as Head of the Church. The sensible com- 
promise made at Chalcedon was chiefly due to the wisdom and 
influence of Marcian, as was the settlement efieeted at the first 
council of Constantinople to Theodosius. But even as regards 
general councils, canonists have ever held that the validity of 
their decrees is due not to the votes of the bishops assembled 
in them, but to the subsequent reception of them by the whole 
Church. 

There can indeed be but little doubt that the despotic govern- 
ment of the emperors has inflicted a lasting injury upon the 
Church in the way of her common acting. So governed are we 
by precedent that we scarcely permit ourselves to enquire whether 
the way of olden times was the best way, or whether it was due 
merely to accidental causes. Certainly the efiect of the Roman 
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despotism was that the emperor crushed the rights of all the 
rest of the laity by concentrating them in himself. In accord- 
ance then with imperial precedents, it has been usual to summon 
princes to general councils, — not to the absolute exclusion of 
the rest of the laity, for certain high functionaries, chancellors 
and jurists, have usually taken part in them, — yet so as virtually 
to leave all real power in the hands of Monarchs and Bishops. 
In the decree just issued by the Pope for the assembling of a 
new general council all mention of sovereigns is omitted as a 
new step towards the consummation of the Papal autocracy. As 
usual Holy Scripture corrects the narrow tendencies of later times. 
The first council held at Jerusalem met upon a broader basis. 
** All the multitude " was present ; the form of the decision was^ 
^ It pleased the apostles and elders with the whole Church : " 
and the letters containing the decree ran in the name of 
** the apostles and elders and * brethren." (Acts xv.) It is to 
be hoped that if diocesan synods are revived this point will not 
be forgotten. The laity form an integral portion of the Church ; 
and whatever power and authority is possessed by the bishops 
and clergy comes to them from the will of the whole Church, 
which, as we have seen, even ordained Paul and Barnabas to the 
Apostolate. On this account the presence and assent of the laity 
was held to be necessary in the election and appointment of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, as Cyprian (Ep. iv.) shows at length 
from Holy Scripture. And so now if synods are to be of any 
real use, the whole Church must speak in them. There must 
be a fair representation both of the clergy of every degree, and 
also of the laity. Common action would then cement the 
Church together, and the decisions of an assembly where all 
classes and orders were adequately represented would tend 
powerfully to abate our present dissensions and bind us together 
in peace. 

But whatever might be the influence of such a synod, the 
consentient voice of antiquity and of our own Church forbids 
the bringing in of any new doctrine. The Church must teach 
what its Master taught, and that only. Before the New Testa- 



• One or two MS8. of very great au- 
thority omit this and, reading " the 
elders who are brethren." But while 
we can qaite understand its omission in 
imes whtQ the clergy had excluded the 
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there. There is no difference of read- 
ing in the other two places. 
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ment was collected^ when both apocryphal gospels were plentiful, 
and heretics like Marcion also corrupted the true Gospels, to 
make them bend to their views, men anxiously asked how they 
were to know what really was Christ's doctrine. To allay this 
anxiety Tertullian wrote his treatise * De Praescriptione Fidei,' 
and in it he showed that the sole appeal upon doctrine is to the 
AposileSy but inasmuch as there was as yet no certain record of 
their teaching, he used as a test the customs and traditions 
of the Churches which they had founded, and especially those of 
Borne. We stand now on far surer grounds. The lapse of cen- 
turies has indeed made the appeal to the customs of Churches 
less convincing. Our sole trustworthy knowledge of them is 
what we obtain from the writings of the primitive Fathers. And 
this is but scant. No sooner, however, had the Church rest from 
persecution than she set herself to the task of distinguishing 
between those books which were canonical and had apostolic 
authority, and those which had not As regards the New 
Testament) so well did the Fathers of the fourth century perform 
this duty, that in no instance has their verdict been disturbed ; 
and every fresh discovery like that of the Muratorian fragment 
only confirms their judgment. In the case of the Old Testament 
the result was different The Fathers generally had neglected 
the study of Hebrew, and were therefore incompetent for the 
task undertaken by them. They were so entirely at the mercy 
of the Septuagint, that they could not even distinguish between 
those portions which were translations from the Hebrew, and those 
which were mere Alexandrian additions to the genuine text And 
God wrought no special miracle to compensate for their want 
of knowledge. To this day we suffer from their breach of duty. 
The disputes about the apocryphal books of the Old Testament, 
and the fietlse position given to several of them by the Church 
of Rome, arise simply from the fact, that the Fathers of the 
fourth century undertook to give judgment upon the books of 
the Old Testament mthout knowing the language in which they 
were written; and worse than worthless as such a judgment 
must be Rome nevertheless chooses to abide by it In the case 
of the books of the New Testament they had competent know- 
ledge, and being great and wise men, they decided wisely and 
well 

There is then now no dispute as to what was the teaching of 
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the ApoedeSy and the appeal so difficult in Tertollian's days is 
easy to us. Tliis appeal our Church confidently makes. \Miile 
the clergy of every communion are bound indeed to abide by 
the articles and formularies of their Church (for otherwise 
common honesty forbids them from enrolling themselves among, 
or continuing to be her ministers), yet they ought to do so only 
upon the conviction that those articles and formularies are in 
accordance generally with the Word of God. And thus then 
in her ordination service our Church makes no appeal to the 
decrees of councils, or to Catholic usage, though as we learn 
from the homilies she greatly respects both, but only to the 
teaching of the Apostles. Of every candidate for priests' orders 
she demands, ^'Are you persuaded that the Holy Scriptores 
contain sufficiently all doctrine required of necessity for eternal 
salvation through faith in Jesus Christ ? And are you deter- 
mined out of the said Scriptures to instruct the people com- 
mitted to your charge: and to teach nothing as required of 
necessity to eternal salvation but that which you shall be 
persuaded may be concluded and proved by the Scripture?" 
This then is her standard, and any one of her ministers who sets 
up any other test or criterion of doctrine violates the solemn 
promise which he gave, when he answered, ^ I am so persuaded, 
and have so determined by Grod's grace." 

But in interpreting the Scripture we claim for the clergy no 
higher authority than that to which their learning and habits of 
study entitle them. God gives His blessing to those who make 
use rightly of the means, just as we have seen that He blessed 
the conscientious labours of the Fathers of the fourth century, 
where they had taken pains to acquire competent knowledge, 
but did not bless them where they had not taken pains. The 
Church of Home claims either for the clergy in general, or for 
the Pope in particular, the exclusive right of expoimding 
doctrine, endeavouring to give as usual an gbjective reality to a 
subjective truth. For without the assistance and presence of 
the Holy Spirit no man can attain to a correct understanding 
of the true meaning of the revealed word. But the Church of 
Rome will not permit that Holy Spirit to move as He listeth, 
but codifies His operations, and makes them dependent upon 
external conditions. No doubt she has some excuse for this. 
The wild excesses into which many heretics ran in the applica- 
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tkm of Scripture, while refusing to make their interpretations 
subject to any rule or criterion whatsoever, is a sort of justifica- 
tion even for the obstinacy wherewith she adheres, for instance, 
to the judgment upon the Apocrypha of men who had every 
other fitness for the task of judging except sufficient knowledge. 
Beally Grod's Holy Spirit aids men according to their knowledge, 
their ability, their good sense, and above all their moral fitness. 
Bat the most pious man without learning, judgment, and expe- 
rience must be content with attaining to but a moderate degree 
of truth, though doubtless that will conduce more to his growth 
in grace, than the greatest knowledge in one whose heart has 
not been reached by the truths he holds. Still the man who 
can construe neither the Greek of the New Testament, nor the 
Hebrew of the Old, can never be fit to be a teacher of others, 
except in a very humble way. For no man is justified in ex- 
pecting miraculous aid to compensate for the absence of that 
knowledge which God has given him the faculties to acquire for 
himsel£ 

But still less can the knowledge necessary for rightly inter- 
preting Scripture be imparted by the laying on of hands. An 
ignorant priest is a disgrace to his office, and to suppose that 
the office which he degrades will act as a compensation for the 
ignorance wherewith he degrades it, is an absurdity. But we 
may go still farther. Absolutely there is no such thing as 
infallibility on earth, and no means provided in the Church for 
any one whatsoever attaining to perfect knowledge. St. Paul, 
inspired Apostle though he was, did not possess it (1 Cor. xiiL 12), 
but looked forward to it as p^ of the happiness of a final state 
yet to be revealed. In this our waiting stage, not certainty but 
faith is our assurance, and the dissatisfaction which some minds 
feel at this absence of certainty belongs to that state of feeling 
which made the Manichees affirm, that the Creator was a finite 
and imperfect being, because He had not made the world per- 
fectly good. 

It is indeed the duty of the clergy to teach, and to discharge 
this duty conscientiously they must earnestly study both God's 
Holy Word and whatever may help to the knowledge of the 
same. As honest men, too, they are bound to teach in ac- 
cordance \iith the articles and formularies of the Church, having 
first satisfied their minds that they are sufficiently in accordance 
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with the Bible for them to be able to give them a general but 
hearty acceptance. If they cannot do this they ought to cease 
teaching, and if their convictions are definite enough, they ought 
to join that communion ¥dth whose authorised teaching they 
agree. If their convictions are unsettled, let them abide where 
they are, and do their best by prayer, and the reading of the 
Scriptures, and the use of every possible means of instruction, to 
arrive at more settled views of God's truth ; but let them not 
teach. If, however, any feel the hearty conviction that our 
Church combines, more thoroughly than any other, evangelical 
truth with apostolical order, and that they therefore can 
conscientiously hold the oflSce of presbyter within her pale, 
then the duty is incumbent upon them of making themselves 
as fit as possible for their high office. When first admitted to 
holy orders much knowledge cannot possibly have been acquired 
by them, and if they make no efibrt to add to their scanty 
stock ; if their reading be that only of serials, and newspapers, 
and the trash of a lending library ; if, in short, regular study 
form no part of their daily preparation, and God's revealed 
Word be a sealed book to them except so far as they can 
approach it by the help of an interpreter in the shape of a 
translation, however excellent that translation be, they will grow 
daily more unfit for the discharge of the most important of 
their duties, and they and their people alike will be the prey of 
the current fallacies and absurdities of the hour. 

By the right use however of the means added to real and 
fervent piety, and the aid of God's Holy Spirit in answer to 
prayer, they will become fit to teach, and the laity will gladly 
be taught by those qualified for the office. But truth is equally 
open to the layman. It is not an attribute attached to an office, 
or given by any outward rite. Ever it is the reward of loving 
and earnest search. A Papal brief, or encyclical, can give no 
assurance that its propositions are true, and if they are arrived 
at by the same sort of process as that which the fanatic uses, 
they will be just as fanatical and untrue. 

I have thus then endeavoured to discuss the three main 
particulars in which the theory of the Bomish Church, as re- 
constituted at the Council of Trent, differs from that primitive 
view which we retain unchanged. No doubt the whole theory 
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^of the Chaich k different in the two Commimioiis. We regard it 
as ''a congregation of faithM men," oonmsHng externally of ^all 
who profesB and call themselyes ChristianSy'' and the clergy 
exist not for their own good, but that they may minigter to the 
good of the whole belicTing community. The edification of 
the layman is in oar view the justification of tiie existence of a 
separate ministry. We defend that separation on moral gronnds, 
upon the inconsistency of lay and spiritual duties, upon the care 
and study requisite for the proper discharge of the duties of a 
teacher, upon the necessity of the clergy setting a high religious 
standard, and the consequent danger of entangling them in 
worldly pursuits. And by their spiritual duties we understand 
^the ministration of the word and sacraments," or, in other 
words, the preaching of the Grospel, the pastoral oversight of 
his parishioners, and the celebration of public service and all 
the rites and ceremonies of the Church. To this must be 
added the missionary aspect of a clergyman's life, whereby he 
is ever seeking to win fresh souls for Christ, and extend the 
bounds of his Master's kingdom. In the view of Borne the 
Church is a divine institution in which the clergy hold an 
exclusive place and separate privileges, not for the good of 
others, but by absolute right Its lay members must yield 
their judgments, their wills, and their consciences to certain 
men, not because they are moraUy fit to guide them, but because 
they have been admitted by an external rite to a particular 
office. They must believe what the priest teaches them, even 
though they cannot find proof of it in the Scriptures : they 
must confess their sins unto him, or they cannot be forgiven ; 
and though they may habitually neglect the Holy Communion 
— for they are required to partake of it but once a year — yet 
all their prayers, and praise, and adoration, are acceptable only 
because of that incessant reproduction of Christ's sacrifice which 
the priest alone can efiect for them. 

Beally this view degrades the priesthood : and so does every 
aspect of it which exalts its ministerial at the expense of its 
moral functions. We believe that the work of Christ was not 
imperfect, and that what is still necessary is that each one should 
apprehend Christ by that living faith, which wiU compel him to 
labour earnestly to make his election sure by yielding himself 
to the sanctifying influences of the Holy Ghost With us the 
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priesthood of the heart is not merely acknowledged in words as 
by the Church of Borne, but is held as a central truthy ensuring 
to each penitent soul the right of access to the Saviour without 
the intervention of any earthly mediator. But men still require 
to be brought near unto Christ, and it is the duty of the clergy to 
teach them what Christ has done for them, to urge them to accept 
Him as their Bedeemer, and to press home to their consciences 
every motive that can move them to repentance, to faith, and 
to prayer. But their duties do not end here. For there is also 
the congregation of the faithful, and they are its ministers, its 
servants, to celebrate the rites of its public worship, and in 
private to labour earnestly that they may all attain to the 
fulness of the stature of Christ It may indeed be gratifying 
to human vanity to be vested in rich attire, and to suppose 
oneself marked off from the mass of mankind for the purpose of 
performing an act indispensable for their salvation, but the real 
honour of the priesthood lies in its pastoral duties, and these 
are best performed in the spirit of love, with all lowliness, and 
meekness, and long-suffering. (Eph. iv. 2.) It is these spiritual 
qualifications which give value to the priest's external call to 
the ministry. If he possess no moral fitness for his office, how- 
ever valid may be his ordination, he is none of Christ's workmen, 
nor will his work endure. 

Lastly, let each one read the account given by St. Paul 
(Eph. iv. 11-16) of the work of the ministry from the Apostles 
downwards, and mark how it all centres in teacliing : let him 
read also the contrast drawn by that same Apostle (2 Cor. iii. 6, 
sqq.) between the ministry of the letter which killeth, and 
that of the New Testament, which, by being spiritual, giveth 
life : let him search too everywhere into the words of the 
Apostles, and see if he can find any justification for a sacrificing 
priesthood, for the confessional, for priestly absolution, or for 
any exclusive right of the clergy to define what is truth. A few 
passages have, I know, been distorted to meanings which do not 
belong to them, but not one of these passages was so understood 
in prinlitive, or even till a late period in medisBval times. The 
apostolic model is that of pastors and teachers, whose duty is to 
** preach the word, be instant in season, out of season, reprove, 
rebuke, exhort with aU long^ffering and doctrine.'* Upon this 
model the ministry of our Church is formed. Her bishops, 
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lepresenting the unity of Christ's glorious body, are her chief 
teachers, and have besides the less honourable though equally 
necessary duty of being her chief mlers, to maintain such godly 
discipline as may tend to the general edification : while her 
presbyters share with them the teacher s office and the pastorate 
of souls. And ¥dth the teacher's office is essentially united the 
administration of the Holy Sacraments, as the effectual signs of 
grace, given by Christ to bind believers more doeely to Himsell 
For more than this no warrant can be found, either in Holy 
Scripture or in the teaching of the Primitive Church. 

R Payne Smith. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 



The word Education has lately received a new meaning — 
namely, the process by which a party is led to opinions the 
opposite of those which it held before. There is no question on 
which all parties have been more subjected to this process, than 
that of education itself. Thirty years ago, the idea that the 
children of the labouring poor ought to be educated, was 
r^arded as an amiable kind of fanaticism, though withal a 
troublesome one, inasmuch as it led to yexatious demands of 
money for the support of schools. It was allowed, indeed, to be 
a good thing for the poor to learn to read their Bibles, with the 
view of teaching them their duty to their betters, and reducing 
the expenses of prisons and policemen, — though this latter resiilt 
was considered by no means certain ; — but, as to teaching any- 
thing beyond the merest rudiments, the giving anything of 
mental training — in a word, anything which could even by 
courtesy be called education — the prevailing opinion was that 
it was quite uncalled for, and probably dangerous. 

The system of public aid to education which began about the 
period referred to, did not represent any considerable change of 
opinion on the subject. It was introduced by a small minority, 
and was some time in operation before it met with much sym- 
pathy. Even when it had greatly extended itself, and schools 
under its influence were springing up on all sides, it was very 
far from having overcome the prejudices against it Its advance 
was regarded with jealousy and fear. It was assailed with a 
good deal of angry but feeble ridicule. The current literature 
of jperiodicals and tracts, as well as novels, contained dull stories 
of the pedantry and conceit of certificated teachers, and of the 
absurd questions put by Inspectors. A more serious cause of 
complaint and alarm was the expense which, it was predicted, 
would soon overwhelm the country. As late as 1861, the dread 
of over-education prevailed, and the 'Bevised Code' of that 
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year was welcomed with a chorus of approval, not so much on 
account of the improvements it introduced as of the cutting 
down which it effected both of teaching and expenditure. 
People breathed more freely when they found that henceforth 
the country was only to pay for proved results in the time- 
honoured and safe three B's. As to training the mind — as to 
turning the said acquirements to account by collateral know- 
ledge, and throwing open the wealth of science and literature to 
the labourer — ^this was mere Quixotism. What did a ploughman 
want with all that? And besides, was it not the preserve of 
the privileged classes ? Should the ploughman be encouraged 
to poach upon it ? Were not " geography and the use of the 
globes,** accomplishments ? and, as such, like French and music, 
the legitimate appendages of genteel seminaries ? What would 
the world come to, if we were to make such things common ? 
Would not the ranks of society be reversed ? Would it any 
more be possible to find ploughmen, or housemaids, or cooks ? 
Had not much mischief already ensued to domestic service, 
from the mania for teaching, so that girls in service had taken 
to wasting their employers' time in reading — in some desperate 
cases, it is to be feared, their employers' books — and that it had 
become unsafe for ladies to continue the innocent but too-con- 
fiding practice, of leaving their letters open to inspection on 
their drawing-room tables ? 

Every one has heard this kind of thing repeated ad nauseam, 
within a few years of the present time. But now ^ nous avons 
change tout cela." Now, " education is the birthright of every 
citizen, long iniquitously withheld." ** It is a scandalous blot 
on our Gk)vemment not to have placed a school within reach of 
every child in the country." " The thing must be done imme- 
diately." ** Neglected places must be sought out. Negligent 
landlords and farmers must be made to do their duty. An 
education rate must be levied." The rapidity of these conclu- 
sions takes away our breath. Whence has sprung this new-bom 
zeal? Some of us have dim recollections that it is not lopg 
since ideas much less advanced were those with which we tried 
in vain to indoctrinate our friends, and failing of success had to 
carry them out, as best we could, unassisted by those to whom 
we had a right to look for assistance. That, I am sure, is the 
experience of a very large proportion of the clergy. The land- 
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loo often regarded Ike fritool snfaamptioii as an irre^!:ii]ar 
tax on Ilk prG^Kftr, md gnnnhlingiT gare as little as be otMuld 
helpL The Gamier if he did not refuse aho^iether. painfiiUT 
parted vith his litetal mite, vith the coDTicdoii that he was 
pajii^ to oosiTeit tabonrers into fine gentlemeo, and to spoil 
the law material providentiallT oidained to fiunidi agrictiltnial 
dnidge& 

This raoe has now for the most part paf^sed awar. 

I am TefT glad c^ the change, so far as the recDgnitiOQ of 
the adrantages of edocatKm is concerned, bat I am canons 
about the process of *^ EdDcation** which has prodoced it — ^how 
people whom I have be^i arming onwards all my life^ haTC 
soddenlr got so mnch beyond me. I feel rather like certain well- 
sinkers of whom I lately read, who. after a long period of ansae- 
cessfal laboor. suddenly tapped a spring, and had to retire 
precipitately brfore the rising water, for fear of being drowned. 
It seems to me that the caases of the change in public opinion 
are chiefly two — first, the extension of the suffrage, the motiTO 
aTowed by Mr. Lowe, that we may mitigate in some d^ree the 
rule of our future masters ; secondly, the recent discovery of 
our inferiority to the principal continental nations in many 
departments of art and manufacture, where the influence of 
educati<m is supposed to tell against u& 

As to the former motive, it is hardly a statesmanlike view 
that the classes whose newly acquired power needed education 
to direct it, had no power before which ignorance might render 
dangerous. But there is to my mind a much graver mistake 
involved in this way of regarding the question, that is, the way 
of treating education with reference to external circumstances, 
and not to its intrinsic worth. This is a very prevalent error, 
indeed it runs through a large proportion of what is written and 
said on the subject. Education is treated as belonging to a 
certain social position, or as a means of obtaining money, or 
a perquisite of wealth, or as something valuable for its influence 
in society. It is generally supposed necessarily to accompany 
a good coat, and when divorced from that accessory, to be either 
wronged, or out of its proper place. If an educated man is seen 
in shabby attire, people conclude that he has fallen from a 
better position, and bestow on him corresponding pity. If, on 
the other hand, they find that he was never anything else than 

I 
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a poor man, they are very apt to abuse him for presumption. 
Hence arises a very wide-spread opinion that educating the 
lower classes has a tendency to h'ft them out of their proper 
place, and so to throw society into confusion. And, almost 
universally, education is appraised by the money that it will 
gain, or the rank that it will win. No doubt it has advantages 
which are capable of being so estimated. Instruction in a given 
science or accomplishment, will yield a return, which may be 
calculated, for the money invested in it. The world will pay 
handsomely those who minister to its interest or pleasures. But 
is this all the good of education ? Will a man gain nothing by 
it but what is external ? — money in his pocket ? — greetings in 
the markets, and the highest rooms at feasts ? Surely it is but 
repeating a truism to say that the great benefit is bestowed on 
the man himself, enlarging his mental view, strengthening his 
mental powers, opening to him new sources of healthy pleasure, 
putting into his hand the key of a treasure-house of boundless 
wealth, which he can enjoy to the full without satiety, and of 
which no outward circumstances can rob him. And, when 
to this you add the elevation of learning to know God, and to 
hold communion with Him, and the treasures in Heaven, which 
transcend those of the intellect as much as these do the 
treasures of earth, you have means of enriching and ennobling 
with which no earthly power can compete. The poorest man 
may have all this without wronging any one. His elevation 
may be attained without putting any one else down. He may 
be made rich without making any one else poor. 

But let us turn to the other cause suggested for the present 
sudden impulse towards national education — viz., the advan- 
tages derived by other nations from the superior education of 
the class of workmen. One of the results of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion last year, was the impleasant discovery that England has 
very much lost ground as compared with the rest of the world, 
in industrial reputation. This has been very generally attri- 
buted to the inferiority of the English workman in education — 
technical education in the first instance— but also in primary 
education, as a necessary basis for technical education to rest 
upon. 

This view is ably set forth in an article by Mr. Scott Bussell 
in 'Macmillan's Magazine' for April, with extracts from the 
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reports of some of the most eminent men who acted as jurors at 
the Exhibition, and also of some of the artisans who were sent 
oyer to study their own departments of trade, as there exhibited. 
All these reports speak more or less strongly of the want of 
technical instruction in this country and the importance of sup- 
plying it. Several go on to complain, besides, of the inferiority 
of our primary education. Professor Tyndall says generally, 
^I haye long entertained the opinion that, in virtue of the 
better education provided by continental nations, England 
must one day, and that no distant one, find herseK outstripped 
by those nations, both in the arts of peace and war." Mr. 
Mallet says he has been long convinced that, " unless checked 
by a vast improvement in our own educational system, general 
and technical, the pre-eminence of England must decline." 
Mr. Mundella compares England and Saxony, much to the 
advantage of the latter. " In Saxony," he says, ** our manager, 
during seven years, has never met with a workman who cannot 
read and write, not merely in the imperfect manner in which 
the majority of English artisans are said to read and write, but 
with a freedom and familiarity that enables them to enjoy 
reading, and to conduct their correspondence in a creditable 
and often superior style." And again, ^*I am of opinion that 
the English workman is gradually losing the race, through the 
superior intelligence which foreign Grovemments are gradually 
developing in their artisans. The education of Germany is the 
result of a national organisation, which compels every parent 
to send his children to school, and afterwards afibrds the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring such technical knowledge as may be useful 
in the department of industry to which they are destined." 

Of artisans, the lacemakers of Nottingham, after stating their 
opinion of the decided superiority of the French in their trade, 
express the hope " that the time is not far distant when some 
national system of compulsory education will be brought into 
existence, to lessen the ignorance amongst us and place our 
country on an equality of intelligence with other nations." 

The evidence of eighty-eight skilled workmen who have made 
reports, is comprehensively stated by Mr. Scott Bussell to record 
their profound conviction, ** 1st Of the pressing peril of the nation 
in regard to manufacturing pre-eminence ; 2nd. Of the culpa- 
bility of the educated classes and of the Executive Government 

I 2 
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in haying neglected the education of the people." On this latter 
subject the disquisitions of the writers show more zeal than 
knowledge; but they are important^ as probably representing 
opinions widely spread among their class. The following extract 
from the Beport of Mr. Randall, a china painter, especially 
deserves attention on this score. It is a gross misrepresentation 
of the state of things amongst us. — " We have been groping our 
way," he says, " in ignorant and bigoted security, and quarrelling 
in which way education should be given, while other nations 
have been getting before us ; " and again, " What we complain 
of, and what the country raising the taxes to support the present 
system complains of most, is that, being in the hands of the 
clergy, and under inspection by men drafted from them, it is 
used as a proselytising scheme, rather than an engine for fitting 
children for their future duties in life. They are crammed with 
catechisms, Jewish pedigrees ; with things pertaining to the past, 
which have no relation whatever to their future modes and pur- 
suits of life . . . ." 

The strong motive apparent in all these extracts is the desire 
to hold our own with foreign nations, and this is a feeling an 
appeal to which is sure to command success. There appears to 
me no doubt that something must be done. There will be a 
demand, which no Government can resist or evade, to make 
primary education general. What with dread of l^ing ruled 
by ignorant masses, or surpassed by foreign nations, we shall 
be obliged to move. It is of tlie utmost importance in what 
direction that movement shall be. There is a great tendency to 
depreciate the existing system, especially by those who are not 
practically acquainted with it ; some of whom, just roused from 
utter apathy to the importance of tlie subject, think that every- 
body else has been asleep like themselves. The cry, then, is for 
something new ; something like what they have in Germany 
and France. There is a strong opinion, as expressed in the last 
extract quoted, that the main obstruction hitherto has been the 
bigotry of the clergy, and that, this being swept away, we shall 
be able to run a fairer race against our continental neighbours. 
The falsity of this assertion is only matched by its ingratitude. 
The bigotry, as it is called^ of the clergy, that is, their desire 
to promote the religious education of their flocks, has been, in 
truth, the mainspring of the existing system. It is this which 
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has made them carry on schools through evil report and good 
report, in spite of difficulties and obstructions, suppljring much 
beyond their due proportion of the cost.* But for them there 
would not be one-tenth of the Church-schools which now exist, 
and, if they withdrew their labour and their money, doubtless a 
large proportion of them would presently collapse. Yet after 
this we are told that clerical bigotry is the obstacle to progress. 
What have the complainers been doing themselves all this time ? 
Where is the work they have done for education ? Where are 
the sacrifices they have made ? They have allowed the existing 
system to grow up, mainly by the exertions of the clergy, with- 
out helping it, without even ascertaining what has been done ; 
and now they want to take it out of the hands which have made 
it what it is ; not that they may work it themselves — ^that they 
have no idea of doing — but that they may have the control of it 
without any exertion of their own. A truly modest and generous 
proposition I In claiming their due for the clergy, I have no 
wish to exaggerate. When I say that they have often had to 
work without due assistance from the laity, I do not deny that 
this has been sometimes their own fault ; that they have been in 
some cases too anxious to have everything done in their own 
way, and have been too jealous of lay interference. But, at the 
same time, I am fully convinced that the reason the laity did 
not help was generally that they were indifferent about educa- 



* ** In rural districts .... the land- 
owners do not contribute to the expenses 
of the schools so liberally as the wealthy 
classes in mining districts or large towns, 
80 that the burden of supporting the 
schools falls principally on the parochial 
clergy, who are very ill able to support 

169 clergymen contributed 
399 landowners 
217 occupiers 
102 householders 
141 other persons 

** The rental of the 399 landowners is 

estimated at G50,000Z. a venr It 

has been repeatedly noticed by the 
school inspectors, and it is our duty to 
state that, as a class, the landowners, 
especially those who are non-resident 
(though there arc many honourable ex- 
ceptions), do not do their duty in the 
support of popular education, and that 
tliey allow otlicrs, who are far less able 



it This is set in a strong light by a 
letter published in the Appendix to Mr. 
Erasers Report, from which it results 
that 4518Z. contributed by voluntary 
subscription towards the support of 168 
schools was derived from the foUowing 
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to afford it, to bear the burden of their 
neglect These observations apply 
chiefly to schools connected with the 
Church of England, to which denomina- 
tion almost all the schools in rural dis- 
tricts belong." — Report of the CommU- 
missioners appointed to Inquire into the 
State of Vopular Education in England, 
1861. vol. i. 77. 78. 
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lion, or hostile to it They were iu a great many instances 
afraid of OTer-teacbing the working classes, and spoiling them 
for servants and labourers. And in scarcely any case that I 
remember was the want of support by the laity due to any 
proselytism attempted by the clergy. That the clergy in most 
cases made religious instruction paramount, I am quite willing to 
allow. If this be bigotry, I plead guilty to it in their nama 
It is for the sake of religious instruction also that they have 
incurred labour and expense ; but to say that secular instruction 
has thereby suffered, is simply untrue. The best schools in 
religious knowledge were generally, in my experience, the best 
in secular knowledge too. If there was any jealousy about 
carrying the instruction too far, it came more often irom the lay 
subscriber than from the clerical manager. In fact, it frequently 
happened that the clergyman, who established a school chiefly 
with the view of religious teaching, and placed it under Govern- 
ment inspection for the sake of pecuniary assistance, was carried 
on to become a zealous educationist, and ended by taking as 
much interest in the iutellectual progress of the children as the 
most ardent secularist could do. The real obstacle to education 
hitherto has been fear of ove]>education. And there is some 
reason to fear whether tiie cry for education now is not just as 
selfish as the cry against it was before. Now the object is all to 
make the lower classes useful Before, it was thought that 
education would spoil them for the use of their betters. Now it 
is found that ignorance spoils them more. I cannot see that the 
desire to teach them the great truths of the Christian Faith 
suffers from comparison with these motives, even though that 
Faith itself should be regarded as it is by the gentleman who 
describes instruction in it as the ** being crammed with cate- 
chisms and Jewish pedigrees." 

We must not shut our eyes to the fact that the cry is really 
for secular education. The Liberal party, from which it mainly 
proceeds, is making a general crusade against Denomination- 
alism. The crusade is really one against all religious instruc- 
tion. Its object is to wrest the ofiSce of teaching out of the 
hands of the clergy. Is there an3rthing really illiberal in the 
Denominational system ? On the contrary, is it not that under 
which the largest amount of liberty may be enjoyed ? If we ask 
what has been the result of the national system as established 
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in Ireland, we shall find that every earnest religious teacher in 
that country, whether Romanist or Protestant^ is anxious to over- 
throw it; whereas in England the opposite system advanced 
with strides so rapid, that its expenses threatened to become 
a serious burden. The Denominational system has, indeed, one 
faulty that, depending in part on voluntary efforts, it cannot 
be made universal by the will of the nation, but to oppose it on 
the score of Liberalism is one of the most monstrous perversions 
even of that ill-used designation. I am aware that the existing 
system is favourably spoken of, and the exertions of the clergy 
fairly acknowledged, by some of the promoters of change, and 
that the only alterations which they recommend are intended to 
supplement what has been already done, and to carry education 
into districts now without it. This it is proposed to do by giving 
powers in certain cases to establish schools and support them by 
rates ; while of course it must be conceded to existing schools to 
avail themselves of the same means of support But this, 
whatever its intention, is really secular education in disguise; 
for there is little doubt that rate-supported education must 
eventually become secular, and that the principle of rates once 
introduced must gradually, but certainly, destroy the voluntary 
element It is an established principle that whatever object 
is supported by local rates, the rate-payers must have a voice in 
the expenditure of the money concerned with it, either per- 
sonally or by representation, either by vote of a parish vestry, 
or by a Board of elected members. If a school is managed 
by such a Board, it is clear that there can be no definite teaching 
of religious doctrine. There must be a compromise among the 
men of different opinions who are sure to compose such a Board. 
The result must necessarily be the paring down of the religious 
teaching till it is worthless, or leaving it out altogether. Pro- 
bably even the latter would be the preferable alternative. But 
even schools under their own managers, if claiming assistance 
from rates, must come under the conditions which the Board 
chooses to impose; and no one who knows anything of local 
politics can doubt that the influence of the Local Board would 
not be always very delicately used ; that anything like strong 
religious views would be objected to by one member or another, 
and that a gradual process would be carried on of assimilation to 
the secular type. 
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But, it may be said, Why should the existing schools not go 
on as at present ? Why shoqld they trouble themselves about 
rates ? For the very sufficient reason that rates will not let 
them alone. How many people will go on supporting a school 
by subscription, when they find that they can make others, who 
will not subscribe, pay their &ir share of the expenses ? The 
clergy are taxed to the utmost as it is. They cannot pay any 
more. What are they to do, when thus left stranded, but 
thrpw the school upon the rates, or shut it up ? Again, sup- 
poiing that, contrary to probability, all the supporters in a 
given parish remain staunch. There are other parishes, pro- 
bably, in the same union, whei-e there are no schools. Suppose 
these are compelled by authority to set up schools to be sup- 
ported by rates. The rates, of course, must come from the 
whole union. Consequently the parish in question has to pay 
its quota for the schools of other parislies, in addition to the 
entire support of its own school. Is such an arrangement 
likely to last ? I conclude, therefore, that the introduction of 
the principle of rating must, sooner or later, be fatal to the 
existing system, and consequently deeply, if not fatally, inju- 
rious to religious education. The channel of rating once cut, 
will draw into itself all the fertilizing streams of voluntary 
contribution, and leave the system they nourish dry. I hope, 
therefore, that those who deprecate such a result will be on 
their guard against any measure, permissive or otherwise, for 
introducing local rates, and not unwittingly consent to it as 
only introducing desirable modifications into the existing system, 
and increasing its efficiency. 

I have assumed all along that secular education, or education 
without religion, is a system to be deprecated. I may be 
accused of inconsistency in this, after insisting on the advan- 
tages of the secular as well as the religious part of a complete 
education. K this really enlarges the mind and gives possession 
of imtold intellectual treasures, why is it not a benefit by 
itself? Why should we withhold it unless we can give reli- 
gious instniction as well? If we cannot get every one to 
receive religious instruction is it not better to give secular 
instruction than none at all ? Would it not be a gain for the 
State to give secular education to all, and to let the clergy 
supplement it, as far as they could, by religious instruction ? 
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This would leave religious instruction, it might be argued, just 
as it is, so that at least no harm ^uld be done. 

This appears, on the face of it, a very reasonable proposition. 
But, in the first place, it is very far from true that religious instruc- 
tion would remain unaffected by it. As soon as it ceased to be a 
part of the regular school course there would be a great tempta- 
tion for the teachers to neglect it. But, even if this were not 
so, there is this great objection to the plan, that it places 
education on a false basis. It makes it consist of two sepa]:ate 
and independent parts, the intellectual and the religious. - It 
assumes that religion may be taught as an extra, or left out at 
pleasure, and that secular education is complete without it, as it 
may be said to be complete without music or drawing. But no 
Christian teacher can be content with such a place for the faith 
of Christ. He must teach its paramount importance and 
authority if he teaches it at all. He must teach that, if it is to 
be received to any purpose, it must pervade the whole life ; he 
must teach it as the guide and leading motive of conduct. It is 
true that secular instruction opens vast treasures of knowledge, 
but it is knowledge, be it remembered, of both good and evil. 
Are we to give the key without furnishing the means of distin- 
guishing between the evil and the good — between wholesome 
food and deadly poison — especially when we know that human 
nature is much more inclined to the poison than the food ? I do 
not wish to depreciate secular knowledge. I do not deny that 
a cultivated mind has many and great advantages over an 
uncultivated one. I believe that religious education is not only 
not hindered, but immensely helped, by secular instruction; 
but I hold that to profess to educate, in the full sense of the 
word, without religion, is to act a falsehood. It is to give a 
part for the whole, and virtually to assert that it is the whole, 
though wanting in an element which is essential. Education 
means the whole training, — not only developing the mental 
powers and storing the mind with knowledge, but also incul- 
cating principles of action. If we omit this last element, it is 
something like launching a ship on the ocean with all her sails 
set, but without a rudder. The more power we impart the 
greater is the scope for going astray. 

It is often urged in favour of mere secular education, that by 
giving the capacity for intellectual enjoyment you neutralize the 
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taste for gross sensual pleasore. On this account the opening of 
museums and picture galleries on Sundays has been often urged 
as a panacea for the grosser modes of holiday-keeping now in 
vogue among the lower orders. Undoubtedly it is much better 
that a man should read or look at pictures than debase himself 
by drinking. But there is a fatal flaw in the argument founded 
upon this. There is an assumption which amounts to a petitio 
principii, that intellectual pleasures are necessarily good, and 
that it is only sensual pleasures that are b^. But the truth is 
that there are both innocent pleasures of sense and vicious 
pleasures of the mind. It is not fair to set instructive reading 
against drinking, and the pleasures of art against those of low 
debauchery. There are perversions of the intellect more 
hideous than the most bestial intoxication. There are refine- 
ments in vice far worse than mere animal filthiness. The fact 
is that, with the enlargement of the mind, its capacity for evil 
is as much extended as its capacity for good. One may well, 
therefore, hesitate to apply a remedy which may turn out to bo 
worse than the disease. Nor is it mere conjecture that this 
may be the result. The examples which history supplies of 
civilization unenlightened by Divine Revelation, even where, as 
in Greece, art was carried to the highest perfection, show us the 
most frightful moral evil in the closest contact with the highest 
intellectual culture. But we have examples much more appli- 
cable to our own case. The United States' Government has 
tried the very plan recommended to us — a National system of 
secular education, leaving religious instruction to be given by 
ministers of religion as they best can. What is the result ? If 
we may believe what is said by religious men of all opinions the 
result has been an alarming increase of infidelity and vice. 
Sometimes we hear it said that the worst enemy of virtue is 
ignorance ; but both reason and experience tell us that there is 
a worse, — viz., a combination of irreligious opinions with im- 
moral practice, the intellect perverted, the heart hardened, the 
eyes of the mind blinded, the affections poisoned, the springs of 
faith and love destroyed. No doubt it is not often that we 
have so extreme an example as this. Under favourable circum- 
stances secular education is a great improvement on ignorance, 
especially now that there is so large an indirect influence of 
Christian [)rinciplcs— felt even by men who disown the Christian 
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fiaith. But these exceptions must not blind us to the truth that 
the cultivation of the intellect has no directly moral effect, 
however it may, in some cases, conduce to morality by giving 
useful occupation and worthy objecta of pursuit Consequently 
secular education is in itself no safeguard against moral evil, 
though it may possibly tend to reduce the number of low 
and coarse offences; while, nevertheless, too probably substi- 
tuting for them more refined vices and crimes. 

I have reason to think that the importance of the religious 
element in education is acknowledged by a large number ofthe 
laity as well as the clergy. I believe the cry for secular 
education emanates from a very small minority, though one 
whose energy and pertinacity makes it a match for much 
larger numbers. What is to be feared is, that want of interest 
in the subject on the part of the majority may make their 
defence insufficient, and that weariness of resisting reiterated 
attacks, may lead to the fatal concession of the principle of 
rating. Not that the clergy have anything to fear from rates 
in a selfish point of view. Their burden would be diminished 
instead of increased. I believe it would be difficult to find a 
parochial school where the clergyman's share of the expenses^ is 
under the amount for which he would be responsible under a 
principle of assessment It is really tempting to throw their 
due share of the cost, by law, on those who have hitherto in so 
many instances buttoned up their pockets whenever they were 
asked to contribute, or who have subscribed ridiculously small 
sums in proportion to their property. Whether it would not be 
fairer to throw the whole increased cost of education on the 
Consolidated Fund, instead of adding to the burdens, already 
sufficiently heavy, on the land, is a question which we cannot 
discuss without travelling into matters foreign to our subject 
Even this, however, might possibly, by the extinction of volun- 
tary effort, be fatal to the Denominational system, and that 
system I feel sure that no personal considerations will induce 
the clei^ to imperil. 

For the present, I trust that the prevailing feeling in favour 
of religious education, joined to a still more extended dislike to 
the payment of rates, will temporarily stave off the secular 
system. But if we hope to do more than merely delay it, we 
must set vigorously to work to supply the defects which its pro- 
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moters call for it to remedy. We must show that the existing 
system can be extended so as to become yirtually universal. 
There are many parishes into which it has not yet penetrated. 
Is there a cause for this which can be ascertained ? and if so, 
can such cause be removed? I believe the cause to be, in 
almost all cases, want of funds. I can hardly suppose that there 
would be a single parish without a school, if one could be esta- 
blished and maintained at a reasonable expense to the clergy- 
man. Those clergymen must be few indeed who would not 
undertake the task, if it were &irly within their power. I am 
only surprised at the number who have accomplished the work, 
considering the trouble and the vexation which have to be 
incurred, — ^the refusal of assistance, from the insolently rude to 
the coldly civil; the correspondence with the Committee of 
C!ouncil, distractingly voluminous and intricate ; and, finally, the 
adverse balance, which no begging can make up, to be defrayed 
out of private resources. It can surprise nobody that many men, 
quite ready to do their duty, shrink from such a task as this, 
especially as the difficulty is by no means over when the school 
is established ; but let the same men find that they can have 
schools without any unreasonable demand on their pockets, and 
there is no doubt that they will be only too happy to establish 
them. 

One thing which shows that the obstacle to the universal 
extension of schools is in most cases a pecuniary one, is that the 
parishes which hitherto have not benefited by the educational 
grants are generally of one character, namely, of very small 
extent and population ; and that it is just in such parishes that 
the maintenance of a school is comparatively most difficult. The 
chief reason of this is that the salary of the teacher is not in 
proportion to the size of the school, but is not very difibrent in 
a small school and a large one, while in the former the means of 
payment are much less. 

Can we, then, find any way of extending the existing system 
by such help to poor parishes as to give the clergy a fair chance 
of building and maintaining schools ? Let it be remembered 
that the aid hitherto given has been designed rather to raise the 
standard, both of buildings and teaching, than to lighten the 
cast. The Government conditions are not more than paid for by 
tlie grants-in-aid. The general results of this system have been 
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wonderfully good. People who could afford schools have got 
much better ones for their money, and an educational standard 
has been created in the country. But this does not help people 
who cannot afford schools at all; and, accordingly, as might 
have been expected, school extension has come rather to a 
standstill. In order to carry it further we must increase the 
grant, or relax the conditions, or both. A third plan has been 
proposed, viz., to unite small parishes in groups, and thus to 
have the same conditions to deal with as in larger ones. But 
this, whether on the plan known as Miss Burdett Coutts', or 
any other, will always meet with a diflSculty which I believe to 
be insuperable, that is, the difficulty of getting school managers 
in different parishes to pull together for any length of time. I 
believe that, in the country at least, we must deal with parishes 
as separate and independent, however great may be the hypo- 
thetical advantages of union. We thus arrive at rather a curious 
result of our parochial system, that on the arbitrary condition of 
the size of the parish, which would appear to have nothing to do 
with the matter, the facilities for education, in an important 
degree, depend. 

The point where the difficulty of introducing the Government 
system into small schools meets us, is that, when the number of 
children is small, the grants payable on their account do not 
constitute a sufficient addition to the school funds to admit of 
paying the salary of a certificated teacher. Thus, the school 
not being able to fulfil the condition of employing such a 
teacher, gets no help at all. 

In order to remedy this, two plans are possible, one to increase 
the grants, so as to make up the salary required, the other to 
dispense with the condition of a certificate. The former plan 
would involve the difficulty of having an increased scale of grants 
for small schools, unless, indeed, the portion of the grant now 
given according to the average attendance were made a fixed 
sum for all schools, with the express object of assisting in the 
salary of a certificated teacher. This would not only help the 
small schools out of their difficulty, but would save a good deal of 
public money now bestowed in unnecessary grants to large schools, 
the scholars of which can afford high fees, besides there being 
plenty of rich subscribers. I have always considered it to be 
a great mistake in the present system of grants that they are 
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m direct proportion to the aize of the school ; whereas, in general, 
the larger the school, the less assistance it wants. I do not 
believe, however, that there is any present probability of a 
change being made in this respect by which the smaller schools 
can benefit 

Let us, therefore, turn to the other alternative. Can the con- 
dition of the teachers holding a certificate be relaxed without 
material injury to the system ? The authorities of the Council 
Office say that any such relaxation would be destructive — that 
people would be tempted, by lower salaries, to employ uncerti- 
ficated teachers, and that the standard, raised with so much 
labour and cost, would speedily decline. On the other hand, it 
k argued that the principle of payment by results having been 
adopted, the results ought to be paid for, in whatever manner 
they may be produced. If a boy can pass in reading, and spell 
correctly, and do his sums right, how can it matter by whom, or 
by what process he has been brought to this point of proficiency? 
This argument, notwithstanding its assurance and show of reason, 
is not difiicult to answer. It holds only on the supposition that 
tiie modicum of acquirement, known by the term '* results," 
constitutes the whole of education. If that be the case, no 
doubt it does not matter who the teacher may be. But, if edu- 
cation means the whole intellectual and moral training, it 
matters very much indeed. The indirect influence of the 
teacher is an element of the greatest importance. Take two 
children who pass the same examination in results. One has 
been taught just the necessary amount of mechanical skill, and 
no more. It has been a weary, dry task, enforced against the 
grain, without a particle of interest or pleasure. The reading 
is about as intelligent as that of a schoolboy in a Latin author 
whom he cannot construe, and is scarcely a more valuable 
possession. The mind is utterly uncultivated. The ideas run 
in the narrowest compass. The vocabulary corresponds. Not a 
single one of the new words acquired in reading has really 
miriched it One half of the books read, if they are worth 
reading, has been unintelligible, for want of collateral know- 
ledga If you question so as really to ascertain the interpreta- 
tion put upon what is read, you will find it strangely wrong. 
And no wonder, when there is not a word beyond the range 
of cottage conversation, or a proper name beyond those of the 
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family and village, of the meaning of which the child has the 
remotest conception, while, at the same time, many words have 
a sufficient resemblance to those which are familiar to occa- 
sion ludicrous mistakes. In such a case, whatever may be the 
results displayed at the examination, there has been positively 
no education. All that has been learned will be forgotten the 
moment the school pressure is taken off. Books, for which 
a thorough disgust has been inspired, will be joyfully cast aside, 
unless, perhaps, the discovery be made that there is a literature 
opened by the reading faculty which, at least, has not the fault 
of being dull, and which requires no knowledge for its compre- 
hension except that of which most people have a great deal too 
much. On the other hand, you will have another child, to 
whom the subjects of examination have been taught as part 
of a general culture, which has enlarged and strengthened the 
mind while furnishing it with interesting and useful knowledge. 
The acquirement of new ideas has kept pace with that of new 
words. The power of reading has carried with it the power of 
understanding and appreciating what is worth reading. The 
two children are alike in nothing but mechanical attainment. 
If you choose to appraise them by the standard they have passed, 
you can of course do so, as you might by their height, or their 
weight, or any other arbitrary standard, but the difference 
between them is that the one is educated, and the other is not. 

Payment by results is an admirable plan, if you estimate your 
results rightly ; but if there are certain palpable results quite 
easy to ascertain, and others which cannot be determined without 
difficulty, and you pay only for those which are easily tested, 
your intention is very imperfectly fulfilled, especially if the 
easily-tested results form the least important part of the whole. 
This is just the case with education. Anybody who can hold a 
book and cast up a sum can tell whether a child can pass a given 
standard; but there is no practically applicable test of the 
amount of real education which accompanies this proficiency. 
How, then, are you to secure that the child shall have it ? The 
only plan is to employ a teacher who is qualified for his office 
— ^a teacher, not a mere grinder — an artist^ not a tradesman. 
This fully justifies the general condition that the " results " paid 
for must be acquired under a teacher with a certificate of com- 
petency for his office. 
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I do not assert that the olttificate even is an infallible 
test. Some certificated teachers are mere grinders. Some 
teachers who have no certificate are of the highest order of 
merit. About this a good deal has been written on false assump- 
tions. For instance, it is argued that, as A medical man is not 
allowed to practise without learning his profession; so a school- 
master ought not to be allowed to teach without preyious train- 
ing. But the cases are wot analogous, for this reason, that there 
is no such thing as an innate knowledge of mediMne qualifying 
a man to practise, whereas, of the teacher of the first order 
it may be said, "Nascitur, non fit." There is no gift more 
special bestowed on mankind than this. No training can come 
up to it The best that training can do is to make a good 
approximation to it out of ordinary material. And let it be 
remembered that the elementary teacher, unlike the medical 
man, requires no special knowledge beyond what everybody 
ought to know. He may therefore, if he has the natur^ gift, 
be qualified without any training except practice. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that this natural quidification, in any high 
degree, is rare ; but in a lower degree it is not uncommonly 
met with. It is often brought out by circumstances in the case 
of persons who have not before turned their minds to the subject, 
and have been occupied in other professions. Some of the best 
teachers I have known have begun in this way. One school- 
master, of the first order, had been a journeyman carver and 
gilder, and had begun by teaching in a Sunday-schooL Another 
had been the skipper of a collier. One of the best female 
teachers I ever knew had been led to adopt the profession by 
being left a widow, witliout means of support Those who thus 
take to teaching late in life are often very ill-fitted to pass 
examinations, and can seldom do themselves justice. Thus, 
some of the best teachers have either fetiled to get certificates, 
or have only got them after repeated trials. And let it be 
remembered that the certificate does not necessarily imply train- 
ing, though people often argue as if it did. It can be obtained 
by any teacher in charge of a school who can pass a given 
examination, his school being at the same time approved by the 
Inspector. Such a teacher is ofl;en very little, if at all, better 
than his uncertificated brother, who cannot get over a nervous 
dread of examinations, and is by that prevented from doing him- 
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self justice, or perhaps even from presenting himself at all. 
Still the certificate is far the best testimonial, and often the 
only one which can be relied on at all. The exceptionally good 
teachers who are without it are few and far between. 

But, acknowledging; all the advantages of emplojring a certifi- 
cated teachei^ may it not be better to recognise the results 
produced without that condition, than to have no school at all ? 
I can conceive only one answer to tilis question. Take the 
extreme cas§ •£ a teacher only able to produce the dry results- 
There is no doubt these are better than nothing ; nay, that they 
have their value, though not constituting education in themselves. 
They are instruments, which are capable of being turned to 
good account. And it is by no means certain that the humble 
teachers of small schools will be found devoid of the higher 
qualifications above spoken of. The money paid for the results 
of examination, therefore, would bring at least its due return. 
And I think that much would be done to improve the school, 
by giving the teacher a definite aim, encouraging him by 
increased salary, according to his success, and also by the 
annual visit of the Inspector, from whose examination and 
advice he would be enabled to learn a great deal of what a 
school ought to be. The managers also would, I believe, be led 
to increased interest and exertion. 

So far it seems to me that the relaxation of the existing 
conditions would do unmixed good. I should not, however, 
advocate the entire abolition of the requirement that the teacher 
sliould hold a certificate. I would still make this necessary for 
the reception of the part of the grant paid upon average 
attendance. This would remove the temptation to save money 
by employing uncertificated teachers, except in schools so small 
that this addition to the grant would not cover the increase of 
salary necessary to secure a certificated teacher. I would also 
require a certificate as a condition of being allowed to have pupil 
teachers. With these reservations, I do not see why the paying 
for results should tend to throw certificated teachers out of 
employment. It argues very small confidence in their superior 
merits to suppose that managers of schools will not employ them 
where they have the means; but even if it be supposed that 
managers are so ignorant or indifferent as to be only bent on 
cheapness, the proposed plan will not tempt them to employ 

K 
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uncertificated teachers except in those small schools which can 
get no help at all under the existing conditions, but which 
the amount of help proposed would very much tend to improve. 

We have hitherto spoken of maintenance only. If, however, 
it is an object to set up a school in every parish, there must be 
some means of facilitating the erection of suitable buildings. 
The difficulty is now sufficient to deter all who are not zealous 
enough to undertake a thankless and expensive duty. Here 
I do not think the conditions should be relaxed. I have known 
deplorable evils result from improper school buildings, con- 
tracted space, bad ventilation, and brick or stone floors. The 
only alternative is to increase the grants. But, in addition to this, 
it would be a great boon, if legal means were afforded of sj)reading 
the payment of the cost of building over a term of years, 
as is the case when money has been borrowed on the security 
of Church-rates. A voluntary rate, if it could be so confirmed by 
law as to be a security for borrowing money, would in all 
probability be agreed to in many places where it is impossible 
to get the amount all at once. 

By these, or similar means, I think a great extension of our 
present system might be made, sufficient to meet the demand 
for the supply of which education by rates is now called for. If 
this cannot be accomplished, that demand can no longer he 
resisted. The occasion needs all our exertions. If the with- 
drawn Government Bill be again brought forward, I hope the 
clergy will use their influence to secure its passing. It mot 
the difficulty of the "Conscience Clause" with a proposition 
which, it seems to me, the Church might accept without any 
compromise of her just claims. To exempt Nonconformists, on 
the one hand, from teaching, which they conscientiously object 
to, and to secure to the Church, on the other hand, full liberty 
of teaching, were surely conditions perfectly fair to both j)arties. 
By accepting these terms, the Church will be doing more to 
maintain her character as the Church of the nation and not a 
sect^ than by taking up an exclusive position. She may be 
glad to get the chilcb-en of separatists under the indirect influence 
of her teacliing, though in lessons merely secular, and though 
she would scorn to evade her obligations by introducing even 
a word with proselytising intention. 

I trust the importance of the crisis will be realised, for that. 
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in this matter, we are now on our trial, I am very strongly 
convinced. If, from apathy or disunion, or any other cause, we 
fail, we must look to be thrust out of our place as educators of 
the people, and to have to feed the Iambs of our flock under 
the double disadvantage of want of the means and appliances 
of instruction, and of an antagonistic system pre-occupying the 
minds of the whole rising generation with opinions destructive 
of the foundation of our teaching, and neutralising the eflScacy 
of our exhortations and warnings by intellectual pride and un- 
belief. 

Alexander K. Grant. 
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TUE DOCTRINE OF TUE EUCHARIST 

CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION WITH STATEMENTS 
RECENTLY PUT FORTH RESPECTING THAT HOLY 
SACRAMENT. 



The importance of the subject placed at the head of this 
paper cannot be over-rated. It seems to me that those who 
oppose ritualism merely as a form of service too elaborate, 
ornate, or gorgeous, who speak of it as though it only referred to 
the peculiar shape of a garment or the posture of the ministering 
clergyman, make a great mistake. Such ^rors might be con- 
doned for the undoubted zeal, energy, and working power of 
many of the ritualistic party. But it is otherwise when, as we 
now see, these outward things are valued only as symbols of 
doctrine. It is impossible to read the writings of the more 
thoughtful members of that party without coming to the con- 
clusion that with them it is no mere question of millinery — it is 
a struggle for doctrine — it is a hand-to-hand fight for what the 
one side deems truth, the other side deems error. Sad indeed 
it is that even around the sacred symbols of the Redeemer's 
Passion such strife should rage. Would that it were otherwise ! 
Would that the pure feith of the reformed Church of England 
itself were not jeopardied by the assaults made, against it. 
Would that the weapons of defence might be laid up to rust in 
the armoury, while the soldiers of Christ, without fear of attack, 
might gather round their Lord's table to the strengthening of 
their faith and the refreshment of their souls by the spiritual 
participation of the body and blood of Christ, without the 
jarring thought of controversy and false do(*trine ! But it cannot 
be so. Error on this point is of no trifling importance. It 
touches the faith in a vital part. It has ere now been resisted 
even unto death. God grant that the necessity may never again 
arise ! And yet the prayer may surely ascend to the throne of 
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grace, that in this sad doctrinal struggle notliing may be said on 
either side against the law of charity, for self-glory or for victory, 
but that an earnest humble search for truth in dependence upon 
the promised help of God's good Spirit^ may if it please Him 
help to make us all of one heart and one soul, united in one holy 
bond of truth and peace, of faith and charity, ^* so that we may 
with one mind and one mouth glorify God." 

The writer of this Essay can honestly say that it is in such a 
spirit that he has entered upon the task which he has under- 
taken. 

Now it is a fact which would not be disputed by any, that 
within the last few years a certain phraseology has become 
not uncommon amongst members of the Church of England 
respecting the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, which a short 
time ago would have been well nigh universally repudiated. 
Such phraseology is pregnant with meaning. It indicates 
a new phase of feeling respecting this Sacrament. It im- 
plies tliat doctrine which our forefathers at any nite con- 
nected solely with the Romish Church are now held by many 
of those who rank themselves within the pale of the English 
Church. 

Nor do words in this matter stand alone. Ritual is the language 
of dogma, and a new phraseology and a newly introduced ritual 
go hand-in-hand. The fact indeed that in ccrtcdn quarters at- 
tempts are being made to elevate the general tone of doctrine 
res|>ecting the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper is not disavowed. 
Of course those who maintain that the doctrine of the English 
Church on this subject had fallen below the standard of truth, 
are right by every available method to attempt to advance their 
own views respecting it. Those, on the other hand, who think 
that grievous error is now being openly proclaimed by the more 
advanced portion of the ritualistic party on this subject^ may 
surely be excused for protesting loudly against the importation 
of a phraseology foreign to our reformed notions, inculcating 
errors from which, at the time of the Reformation, our Church 
was purged. It may be that the language of our formularies 
may admit of being construed so as to cover very widely 
different views on the subject of the Eucharist. Upon that I 
give no opinion, nor indeed is it a subject to be discussed in the 
present Essay. It belongs to the tribunals proper for the 
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adjudication of such questions.* But my firm belief is that 
the views of moderate Churchmen respecting the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper are more in accordance with the general 
spirit and tenor of our Liturgy and Articles than the opinions 
which have been recently broaclied in our Church. I believe 
that such opinions loudly and pertinaciously set forth are doing 
our Church grievous harm in tlie minds of the people. They at 
any rate associate them witli Romish doctrines, they hear state- 
ments of the most opposite character asserted as truths by 
members of the same Church, and they are led to ask somewhat 
impatiently, " If our spiritual guides thus diifer, how are we the 
uninitiated to know what is true and what is false, what the 
Church really teaches and wliat she really repudiates ?" That 
our English Church has ever allowed a certain latitude of opinion 
within her pale is undeniable. But at the same time a stand 
must be made somewhere : — 

" Sunt certi denique fines 
Quos ultra citraque nequit oonsistere rectum.'* 

What tlien are the opinions which are now agitating our 
Church? 

I have no wish to misrepresent those who hold them, or to 
impute to any that which they would disown, and shall therefore 
give them in their o>vn words. 

Mr. Mackonochie, of St. Alban's, in an address issued to his 
parishioners, thus writes : — 

*' Still we feel that a gorgeously conducted service ought to mean 
something. It does mean something — it means that the Holy 
Eucharist is the sacrament of Christ's body and blood — * the body 
and blood of Christ under the form of bread and wine.* As I have 
always tried to teach you plainly, without concealing anything 
which I believe that the Church of England, as part of the one true 
Catholic Church, bids me teaoh, I have only here to repeat what I 
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have in divers ways said before. In doing so it is well to remember 
that tbe leading English Beformers did not deny the reality of our 
Lord's Presence in the Holy Eacharist, but only contended that this 
Presence was supernatural and sacramental. Thus Ridley, when 
examined at Oxford as to his faith, six months before he was put to 
death, says, * It is His true blood which is in the chalice, I grant, 

and the same which sprang from the side of Christ but by 

way of a sacrament.' And just after, in answer to the objection, 
* the sacrament of the blood is not the blood,' he says, ' The sacra- 
ment of the blood is the blood, and that is attributed to the sac- 
rament (t.«., according to the language of the times, the ' outward 
part ') which is meant of the thing of the t^acrament (t.e., the * in- 
ward part '). I believe, and therefore have taught, that in the Holy 
Communion the body and blood of Christ are present * really and 
essentially,' as is by inference asserted in the rubric at the end of 
the Communion Service ; are ' verily and indeed (t.e., not figura- 
tively, but as an existing reality) taken and received by the faithful 
(t.«., according to the theological meaning of the word, all Christians) 
in the Lord's Supper ;' therefore, that they are present there as an 
existing reality. I believe, and therefore have always taught you, 
that the ' body and blood of Christ ai*o ' objectively * given ' by the 
priest, objectively * taken' by every communicant, and subjectively 
'received and eaten by faith ' unto salvation by such as come to the 
Lord's Supper with right dispositions. I believe that (inasmuch as 
our Jjord. is one person, and incapable of division) this Presence is 
t lie Presence of God the Word Incarnate, nut after a material or 
local, or corporeal or earthly mode of existence, but after a fashion 
supralocal, supernatural, * heavenly and spiritual,' yet * real and 
essential ' — not the less * real and essential ' because * heavenly and 
spiritual,' nor the loss * heavenly and spiritual ' because ' real 
and essential.' The Presence of the Godhead in the mortal body 
of the Son of Mary was not merely local, but infinite. It might 
improperly be said to be local, because the human body was a thing 
of space, and so local ; but })roperly the Presence of God was infinite, 
supernatural, spiritual. So, in regard to the Holy Eucharist, I 
believe Ilim to be locally present only in heaven, which He has 
localised by His ascension in the flesh ; but supralocally (as has 
been said by most thoughtful theologians) He is present, both in 
His Godhead and in His manhood — wliieh he has taken unto His 
Godhead, though without making it like that Godhead ubiquitous 
— according to His own will, wherever and whenever the sacra- 
mental conditions which He hits laid down are fulfilled. This 
Presence I believe to bo conferred by the Word of Christ as spoken 
by the priest, through the ojxjration of Ciod the Holy Ghost irro- 
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spoctive of faith or any personal qualifications either in the conse- 
crator or receiver. I believe that the elements of bread and wine 
remain in their own natural material substance ; yet that they are 

* after consecration not that which nature formed, but that which 
the benedicti(jn has consecrated and by consecration changed.' . . . 
God made bread and wine of the dust of the earth. God the Holy 
Ghost breathes over it in the act of consecration. It does not cease 
to be what it was before, but it becomes what it was not before — 

the life-giving body and blood of Christ I believe that He 

(Jesus Christ) sent His priests, as His Father had sent Him, to be 
priests in earth. I believe that by the power of this consecration, 
and by the continual presence which He has promised with His 
priests, He does now, as in heaven so in earth (here as there, 
although under earthly veils, Himself both priest and victim), offer 
in each Eucharist the same one all-sufficient sacrifice. I believe that 
our Eucharists are true sacrifices, not as separate and independent, 
not as repeated sacrifices, but because they are the continual pre- 
sentation and pleading with the Father here on earth, of the same 
one Sacrifice once finished upon the cross and now presented and 
pleaded continually by him in His own person in heaven — by Him 
too in a mystery on earth. I believe that in administering the 
Lord's Supper the priest gives to every communicant ' verily and 
indeed * the heavenly food of this divine sacrifice ; that every com- 
municant takes from the priest ' verily and indeed * this same food ; 
that the wicked receive Him to their great condemnation, and that 
those who are prepared by God the Holy Ghost receive him to life 
eternal. This I have been taught by the Church of England to 
receive and believe most firmly. Take from me my faith in God's 
word incarnate present in the sacrament, and with it I lo6e God's 
word written in Holy Scripture — the two go together. Take from 
me tliis faith, and with it you rob me of the Prayer Book and 
Articles of the Church of England, by robbing them of their claim 
to be understood in their full grammatical sense." 

In like manner the Bishop of Salisbury writes : — 

" Our Church witnesses that through Consecration the Body 
and Blood of Christ become really present, and by this I mean 

* present withoxd us,' and not only * in the soul of the faithful 

receiver,' or to use words very familiar, the Body and 

Blood of Christ are present objective, and not subjective only. 
.... With regard to the commemorative, impetratory sacrifice 
offered in the Holy Communion, every one who accepts the 
witness of the Church to the truth of this Doctrine, and is fair 
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minded, must admit that the teaching of our Church on the 
subject is less explicit than on the truth of the Real Presence. 
.... Still the doctrine of Sacrifice has most certainly its place 
in our service, for it is inseparable from that act of Consecration 
which alone makes a real Communion with Christ's Sacramental 
life possible."— Charge, 1867, 75, 81, 82. 

The document following is a memorial which was presented 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury at the end of May in the past 
year, signed by twenty-one clergymen, including Dr. Pusey and 
Archdeacon Denison : — 

" To his Grace Charles TlwniaSj Lord Archbishop of CarUerburif, 
Primaie of all England, and Metropolitan, &c. 

" Whereas at this present time, imputations of disloyalty to 
the Church of England are current, to the discredit of those 
who have been, some of them for many years, inculcating and 
defending the doctrines of the Heal objective Presence, of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, and of the Adoration of Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament ; and whereas by reason of these imputations the 
minds of many are troubled : We therefore, the undersigned, 
exercising the office of the Priesthood within the Church of 
England, beg respectfully to state to your Grace, and through 
your Grace to our Right Reverend Fathers in God the Bishops 
oi* your Province, and to the Church at large, what we believe 
to be the mind of our Lord, touching the said doctrines, as 
expressed in Holy Scripture, and as received by the Church of 
England in conformity with the teaching of the Catholic Church 
in those ages to which the Church of England directs us as 
* most pure and uncorrupt,' and of * the old godly doctors ' to 
whom she has in many ways referred us, declaring hereby 
both what we repudiate and what we believe, touching the said 
doctrines. 

" (1). We repudiate the opinion of a * Corporal Presence of 
Christ's natural Flesh and Blood,' that is to say, of the presence 
of His Body and Blood as they * are in heaven ; ' and the con- 
ception of the mode of His presence, which implies the physiciil 
change of the natural substances of the Bread and Wine com- 
monly called * Transubstantiation.' 

" Wo believe that in the Holy Eucharist, by virtue of the 
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Consecration, through the power of the Holy Ghost, the Body 
and Blood of our Saviour Christ, ' the inward part or thing 
signified,' are Present really and truly, but Spiritually and 
ineffably, under ' the outward visible part or sign,' or ' form of 
bread and wine.' 

« 

*' (2). We repudiate the notion of any fresh Sacrifice, or any 
view of the Eucharistic Sacrificial offering as of something apart 
i'rora the One All-sufficient Sacrifice and Oblation on the Cross, 
Which Alone * is that perfect Kedemption, Propitiation, and 
Satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, both original 
and actual,* and which Alone is * meritorious.' 

" We believe that as in Heaven Christ our Great High Priest 
ever offers Himself before the Eternal Father, pleading by His 
presence His Sacrifice of Himself once offered on the Cross ; so 
on Earth in the Holy Eucharist, that same Body, once for all 
sacrificed for us, and tliat same Blood once for all shed for us, 
Sacramentally Present, are offered and pleaded before the Father, 
by the Priest, as our Lord ordained to be done in Remembram^e 
of Himself when He instituted the Blessed Sacrament of His 
Body and Blood. 

" (3). We repudiate all * adoration ' of * the Sacramental 
Jkead and Wine,' which would be * idolatry ; ' regarding them 
with the reverence due to them because of their Sacramental 
relation to the Body and Blood of our Lord ; we repudiate, also, 
all adoration of * a Corporal Presence of Christ's Natural Flesh 
and Blood ' — that is to say, * of the Presence of His Body and 
Blood as They are in Heaven.' 

** We believe that Christ Himself, really and truly, but 
Spiritually and ineffably. Present in the Sacrament, is therein 
to be adored." .... 

It may be well to add to the above statements some of the 
answers of the leaders of the Kitualistic movement to certain 
questions put to them by members of the Ritual Commission. 

Thus the Kev. C. J. Le Geyt, in answer to Mr. J. Abel 
Smith : — 

"496. You were good enough to state that you understood 
certain things to be implied by the lighted candles ; could you 
also state what doctrine or meaning you attach to the vestments ? 
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— The vestments I take to mean a distinctive dress for the 
priest at the time of celebrating the Holy Communion. 

" 497. Not as implying any particular opinion or doctrine ? — 
I can hardly say that. I should say it would imply doctrine. 

" 498. What doctrine ? — I should certainlv think the use of 
the chasuble would imply the belief in the doctrine of sacrifice, 
— ^Eucharistic sacrifice — that being the object of a distinctive 
dress. 

"499. Will you explain to me what you mean by that, 
for I do not quite understand how you connect that with 
the sacrifice? — It has been thought that the priest offering 
this sacrifice at the Holv Communion should have a distinc- 
tive dress to mark him off from the rest of the ministers, as 
being the principal priest in office, offering the sacrifice at the 
time." 

Rev. G. Nugee, in reply to Sir Joseph Napier, says : — 
** 2117. (Sir Joseph Napier). I suppose you regard the Com- 
munion service as sacrificial and propitiatory ? — I do not quite 
know what you mean by propitiatory. It is a sacrifice." 

Kev. W. J. E. Bennett is very outsi>oken : — 

" 2604. (Mr. Beresford Hope). At what time do you use the 
chasuble? — At all times of 'the celebration of the Holv Com- 
munion. 

" 2605. Is there any mysterious signification in the chasuble, 
or in wearing it ? — That is a question which involves doctrine. 
If I am to bo launched into doctrine, of course that again will 
involve an immensely long discussion. 

'* 2606. I think it does not require a very long answer to say 
whether there is any doctrine involved in your using the 
chasuble ? — I think there is. 

"2607. What is that doctrine ?— The doctrine of the Sii- 
crifice. 

"2608. Do you consider yourself a sacrificing priest? — Yes. 

"2609. In fact, sacerdos, a sacrificing priest? — Distinctly so. 

"2611. Then you think you offer a propitiatory sacrifice? — 
Yes, I think I do offer a propitiatory sacrifice.'* 

And in like manner Mr. Bennett, in his Essay on *Somc 
results of the Tractarian movement of 1833,' published in 
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the second series of 'Essays on Questions of the day/ thus 
writes : — 

** Now, the ancient vestments present to crowds of worshippers 
the fivct that here before God's altar is soinethin<^ far higher, 
far more awful, more mysterious than aught that man can 
speak of, namely, the Presence of the Son of God in human 
flesh subsisting" (p. 13.) 

And again, alter quoting a prayer for Unity from the 
Jlissal : — 

**And this prayer we say (to use the word common to us 
all) in the Mass which we now oflfer in many places daily on our- 
altars." (p. 19.) 

Much more of a similar character might be quoted, but the 
above extracts are suflScient to show what is the doctrine of 
the advanced Ritualists on the subject of the Real Presence. 
They have at any rate the merit of speaking plainly. No one 
(^an misunderstand them. Their object is clearly set forth, and 
they seek to attain that object by an openly-planned and openly- 
prosecuted campaign. It remains to be seen whether the issue 
will be in their favour or not. If it were ever authoritatively 
decided that such doctrines as those mentioned above were the 
doctrines of the Church of England to the exclusion of all others, 
there would be such a secession from her ranks as would over- 
throw the National Church itself qua national. 

It may with truth be said that the gist of the question turns 
upon the fact whether the Presence of Christ in the Eucharist 
is in the consecrated elements, or (not in them but) in the heart 
of the faithful receiver ; in other words, whether it is objective 
or subjective.* If Christ is so present in the consecrated 



* As this is the first time thntlmake 
\\>e of the words *• ohjective *' and " sub- 
jrrtivo " I wish to state once for all that 



that presence may not be localised, or 
confined to, or specially in the confle- 
crated elenienta This may or may not 



I use the wonl of/jective throughout this be true. It is not what is usually un- 
Ks«ay in its jwpular sense, as referring j derstood when the term "objective pre- 
to imptmation ; axidmhjective, as making sence *' is used. Tliat expression is 



tlu' presenile of our Bleseed Lord depend- 
ent ujwn thefidtli of the communicant. 
I can conceive some persons using the 
words ohjective presence to express their 
btflief that at the Eucljarist we may ex- 
IxH!t a special presence of Christ, not 
only in the communicants' hearts; but 
also in, with, and aroimd all the assem- 
bler 1 body of communicants, and yet 



popularly mud to indicate. aa Mr. Taylor 
expresses it. a " presence localised in the 
consecrated elements, and independent 
of the state of mind of the communi- 
cant." — Taylor * On the so called real 
objective presence,* p. 4. 

With regard to the use of another 
term common to both the Church of 
England and of Rome — the Real Pre- 
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elements that the Itody and blood of Christ are ''objectively 
given, and objectively taken by every communicant," it follows 
that the unfaithful communicant does " eat the body of Christ 
in the use of the Lord's Supper,** which is plainly repugnant to 
the 2J)th Article. 

Nor indeed is the inference denied. In a protest published 
by Mr. Keble, in 185f), we retxd : — 

'* That the interpretation of Scripture most commonly held in 
the Church has been, that the wicked, although they can ' in no 
wise be partakers of Christ,' nor * spiritually eat His flesh and 
drink His blood,' yet do in the Sacrament not only take, but eat 
and drink unworthily to their own condenmation, the Body 
and Blood of Christ, which they do not discern." — Keble, on 
* Eucharistical Adoration,' fourth edition, p. 199. 

Or, if this be not conceded, there is another wav of avoiding 
the difficulty. For even if it be absolutely necessary to under- 
stand the 29th Article as denying " all eating, in any sense, of 
tlie Holiest Thing by the wicked and unworthy, not even so 
could it be inferred that the framersof that Article shrunk from 
the doctrine of a real Objective Presence in respect of the 
good and faithful ; nor does the Article, so understood, con- 
tradict the notion which has commended itself to some, that 
there is at first a Keal Presence to all, but that it is withdrawn 
when the unbeliever communicates.'* — Keble, on 'Euch. Ad.,' 
p. 172. 

I say it most reverently, but such a contrivance as this does 
seem a mast clumsy arrangement of a double miracle in order 

ficnoe— the fonowing rciimrkH of Bishop communicate Christ's death to us * ) "or 

Nicholson are nmcli to b<» notttl : — relatively " ( that is, that * lie is there un- 

" The word really is divirrscly taken ; der the forms of bread and wine, not 

for, »>metimes, changed in substance but in use, as it is 

" 1st. It is opiwstd to tliat which is in other relations ; as, for example, be- 

feigned and is but iiua-i^inury, and ira- twixt a father and son, who, though 

ports as much us truhj. they relate to each other, yet they re- 

^2nd. It is op]iOK<d to thnt which is main two distinct substances, and tho 
merely figurative ami barely represcnta- ' isame they were'), ** in the elements. And 

iive, and imports as much as efffictualhj. this presence of his is real, in tho two 

"3rd. It IS oppoKtKJ to that which is fonuer acceptations of real; but not i;i the 

8])irituid, and ini|)oitH as much as ror- last, for He is tndy and effectually there 

porally or hoilily. We tl.cn believtj present, though not corporally, Ixxiily, 

Christ to be present in tlie Euchnrist camnlly, locally." — Bishop Nicholson "s 

<livinely aHUr a s|)ecial n)anncr. spiritu- • Exposition of the Catechism of tho 
ally in the henrts of the communicants; ' Churcli of England,* Anglo - Catholic 

sacramentnlly" (that is, as had been just Library edition, p. 179 ; quoted in the 

before explained, * because he hatli or- Bishop of Winchester's *Chnrg(V 1854, 

dainel the sacrament to represent, and pp. 65, (>(>. 
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to evade the plain words of the 29th Article. Expressions seem 
to have been changed and multiplied by the framers of that 
Article, in order, if possible, to avoid any misconception on so 
important a point.* Both the positive and the negative side 
of the question is clearly put. Thus, the title runs : — 

"Art XXIX. Of the Wicked which eat not the Body of 
Christ in the use of the Lord's Supper." 

And the whole Article : — 

" The Wicked, and such as be void of a lively faith, although 
they do carnally and visibly press with their teeth (as Saint 
Augustine saith) the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
yet in no wise are they partakers of Christ : but rather, to their 
condemnation, do eat and drink the sign or Sacrament of so 
great a thing." 

If the wicked only eat the sign or sacrament of the body of the 
Lord without being in any wise partakers of Christ, then it seems 
to follow clearly that consecration cannot so change the elements 
of bread and wine as that they shall be in themselves the body 
and blood of Christ The presence must be subjective, not 
objective. In other words, there is no " presence localised in 
the consecrated elements, and independent of the state of mind 
of the communicant." — Taylor * On the So-called Real objective 
Presence,' p. 4. 

The language of our Keformers is clear and explicit on this 
point 

Thus Cranmer : — ^" Evil men do not eat Christ's flesh nor drink 
his blood, for the Scripture saith expressly: *He that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood dwelleth in me and I in him/ 
which is not true of ill men." — Cranmer's * Works,' P. S., p. 12. 

" They that to the outward eating of the bread join not 



* If it had been intended that Article 
XXIX. should merely express the truth 
that wicked men do not in the Sacra- 
ment partake of Christ to the benefit of 
their souls, the framers of that Article 
would surely have simply inserted the 
actual words of St Augustine, which 
run thus (the words between brackets 
are supposed by the Benedictine editors 
to have been interpolated) : — ** By this, 
he who abides not in Christ, nor Christ 
in him, without doubt eats not [spiritu- 
aUy] His Flesh nor drinks His Blood 
[though he carnally and visibly press 



with his teeth the Sacrament of His 
Body and Blood] ; but rather, he eats 
and drinks, to his condemnation, the 
Sacrament of so great a thing." The 
framers of the Article, it will be ob- 
served, left out tiie word " spiritually " 
in the title, and in the Article itself 
added the words "in nowise are they 
partakers of Christ," and explained the 
word ^* sacrament," in the last clause, to 
mean simply " sigQ/* &fl though to avoid 
the possibility of misconception. See 
Harold Browne 'On the Thirty-nine 
Articles,' p. 727. 
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thereto an inward eating of Christ by faitli, they have no 
warrant by Scripture at all, but the bread and wine to them 
be vain, nude, and bare tokens." (p. 17.) 

** They say that Christ is corporally under, or in the forms of 
bread and Avine : we say that Christ is not there, neither 
corporally nor spiriiudlly ; but in them that worthily e^it and 
drink the bread and wine, he is spiritually, and eor[K)rally in 
heaven." (p. 54.) 

And again, still more strongly : — 

"When I say and repeat many times in my book that 
the body of Christ is present in them that worthily receive the 
Sacrament, lest any man should mistake my words, and think 
that I mean that although Christ be not corporally in the out- 
ward visible signs, yet he is corporally in the persons that duly 
receive them ; this is to adyertise the reader that I mean no 
such thing ; but my meaning is, that the force, the grace, the 
virtue and benefit of Christ's body that was crucified for us, 
and of his blood that was shed for us, be really and effectually 
present with all them that duly receive the Sacraments, but all 
this I understand of his spiritual presence, of the which he 
saith, IwiU he with you until the tcorld's end, and Wlieresoever two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them : and He that eateth my flesh and drinJceth my hlood 
dwelleth in me and I in him. Nor no more truly is he corporally 
or really present in the due ministration of the Lord's Supper, 
than he is in the due ministration of Baptism [that is to say in 
both spiritually by grace."] — Preface to Cranmer's * Disputations 
against Gardiner.' Parker Soc., p. 3. The last sentence is only 
found in the edition of 1580. 

It is needless to multiply passages. There can be no doubt 
that Cranmer held the theory of the subjective presence of 
Christ spiritually in the heart of the worthy receiver. 

And here it may be well to refer to the quotation from 
Ridley's words as given in the extract from Mr. Mackonochie's 
address. It seems strange at first sight that the Reformer, who 
sealed his testimony to the truth by his life's blood, should be 
brought forward as a witness on the Ritualists' side. How far 
his witness is really in their favour will be seen at once if we 
place Mr. Mackonochie's quotations side by side witli the whole 
passage from which they are extracted. The words quoted occur 
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in his disputation at Oxford, and may be found at length in his 
Works published by the Parker Soc, p. 237. 



As quoted by Mr, Mackonochie, 

"It is His true blood which is in the 
chalice, I grant, and the same which 
sprang from the side of Christ .... 



but by way of a sacrament." 



And just after, in answer to the 
objection, "The sacrament of the 
blood is not the blood," he says, 
**The sacrament of the blood is the 
blood, and that is attributed to the 
sacrament" (t. e., according to the 
language of the times, * the outward 
part •) " which is meant of the thing 
of the sacrament " (t. c, the * inward 
part'). 



The whole passage, 

" It is His true blood which is in the 
chalice, I grant, and the same which 
sprang from the side of Christ. But 
how? It is blood indeed, but not 
after the same manner, after which 
manner it sprang from his side. For 
here is the blood, but by way of a 
sacrament. Again I say, like as the 
bread of the sacrament and of thanks- 
giving is called the body of Christ 
given for us ; so the cup of the Lord 
is called the blood which sprang from 
the side of Christ ; but that sacra- 
mental bread is called the body, be- 
cause it is the sacrament of his body. 
Even so likewise the cup is called the 
blood also which flowed out of Christ's 
side, because it is the sacrament of 
that blood which flowed out of his 
side, instituted of the Lord himself 
for our singular commodity, namely, 
for our spiritual nourishment ; like as 
baptism is ordained in water to our 
spiritual regeneration." 

Curtap. — "The Sacrament of the 
blood is not the blood." 

Ridley, — "The sacrament of the 
blood is the blood ; and that is attri- 
buted to the sacrament, which is 
spoken of the thing of the sacra- 
ment." 

(Here Weston reyjeateth Curtoij's 
argument in English.) 

Weston, — "That which is in the 
chalice is the same which flowed out 
of Christ's side." 

But there came out very blood." 
Ergo, There is very blood in the 
chalice 

Ridley,—'' The blood of Christ is 
in the chalice indeed, but not in the 
real presence, but by grace and in a 
sacrament." 

Weston. — "That is very well. 
Then we have blood in the chalice." 

Ridley. — ** It is true ; but by grace 
and in a sacrament." 

(Here the people hissed at him.)— 
pp. 287, 238. 

l2 



« 



« 
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Ceilaiiily Mr. Mackonochie's doctrine toucliing the Lords 
Supper more resembles Bishop Gardiner's than Ridley's. Witness 
the following parallel. Mr. Mackonochie says : — " A gorgeously 
conducted service ought to mean sometliing. It does mean 
something — it means that the Holy Eucharist is the sacrament 
of Christ's body and blood " — " the body and blood of Christ 
under the form of bread and wine." Now what says Bishop 
Gardiner in his 'Explication and assertion of the true and 
godly doctrine of the most Holy Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of our Saviour Christ?* He says: — "Note here, 
reader, . . . # how untruely the true faith of the chui-cli is 
reported, whicli doth not teach that Christ is in the bread and 
wine (which was the doctrine of Luther), but the true faith is, 
that Christ's most precious body and blood is, by the might of 
his word and determination of his will, which he declareth by his 
word, in his holy Supper j)rGserU under fonn ofhread and ivineJ* 
— Cranmer's * Works,' p. 51. If, then, we find Gardiner main- 
taining the identical doctrine which Mr. Mackonochie aflSrms, 
but which Cranmer equally plainly disavowed as the doctrine of 
the Church of England (see Cranmer's ' Works,' p. 53), let it not 
be said that those who maintain the old doctrine of the sub- 
jective presence are disloyal members of the Church of their 
fiithers. 

It is true that the words " under the form of bread and wine " are 
found in a notice appended to the first Book of Homilies, which 
runs as follows : — " Hereafter shall follow Sermons of Fasting, 
Prayer, Alms-deeds, of the Nativity, Passion, Resurrection and 
Ascension of our Saviour Christ : of the dtte Receiving of His 
blessed body and blood under the form of Bread and Wine : 
against Idleness, against Gluttony and Drunkenness, against 
Covetousness, against Envy, Ire, and Malice, with many other 
matters as well fruitful as necessary to the edifying of Christian 
people, and the increase of godly living." It will be observed 
that Mr. Mackonochie has omitted to quote the words marked in 
italics, which point to the worthy reception of the elements 
as essential to the real presence of Christ, or, in other words, 
which denote the subjective, not the objective presence. 

But, further, it cannot surely be maintained that we subscribe 
to every single word and expression in all the Homilies. The 
35th Article of our Church is most cautiously worded, and seems 
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to draw a distiiiction between the first and second Book of 
Homilies : — 

" XXXV. Of Homilies. — The second Book of Homilies, the 
several titles whereof we have joined under this Article, doth 
contain a godly and wholesome Doctrine, and necessary for these 
times, as doth the former Book of Homilies, which were set forth 
in the time of Edward the Sixth ; and therefore we judge them 
to be read in Churches by the Ministers, diligently and distinctly, 
that they may be understanded of the people. 

" Of ti\e Names of the Homilies." 

Then follow the titles of the Homilies in the 2nd book. The 
first book, which was published in the reign of Edward VI., had 
no treatise at all on the Eucharist. In the second book two 
Homilies are found on the subject Certainly in the second 
book there is no countenance given to the opinion that therein 
Christ is present under the form of bread and wine. Witness 
the following extracts : — 

" Thus much we must be sure to hold, that in the Supper of 
the Lord there is no vain ceremony, no bare sign, no untrue 
figure of a thing absent : but as the Scripture saith, the table of 
the Lord, the bread and cup of the Lord, the memory of Christ, 
the annunciation of his death, yea, the communion of the body 
and blood of the Lord, in a marvellous incorporation, which by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost (the very bond of our conjunc- 
tion with Christ), is through faith wrought in tlie sovh of the 
faithftd, whereby not only their souls live to eternal life, but 
they surely trust to win their bodies a resurrection to immor- 
tality." — The first part of the Sermon concerning the Sacrament, 
p. 398. Ed. 1844. Oxf. 

And again : — 

" And truly as the bodily meat cannot feed the outward man 
unless it be let into a stomach to be digested, which is whole- 
some and sound ; no more can the inward man be fed, except 
liis meat be received into his soul and heart, sound and whole 
in faith. Therefore, saith Cyprian, when we do these things, we 
need not to whet our teeth ; but with sincere faith we break and 
divide that whole bread. It is well known that the meat we 
sc(3k for in this supper is spiritual food, the nourishment of our 
soul, a heavenly refection, and not earthly ; an invisible meat 
and not bodily ; a ghostly substance and not carnal ; so that to 
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think that without faith we may eujoy the eating and drinking 
thereof, or that that is the fruition of it, is but to dream a gross 
carnal feeding, basely objecting and binding ourselves to the 

elements and creatures Take then this lesson, O thou 

who art desirous of this table, of Emissenus, a godly father, that 
when thou goest up to the reverend communion, to be satisfied 
with spiritual meats, thou look up udth faith upon the holy body 
and blood of thy Grod, thou marvel with reverence, thou touch 
it with the mind, thou receive it with the hand of thy heart, and 
thou take it fully with thy inward man." Ditto, pp. 399-400. 
Certainly there is no objective presence taught here. 

Let us add to this the testimony of a much later divine. The 
word Sacrament is a word of ambiguous meaning, '' sometimes 
and more strictly applied to the sign or matter, sometimes to the 
whole sacred rite. Now it is in the former sense that the 
Church of Eome holds the real presence of the body and blood 
of Christ in the Sacrament; it is in the latter that the real 
presence in the Sacrament maintained by the Church of England 
must be sought. The Church of Bome holds that the body and 
blood of Christ are present under the accidents of bread and 
wine : the Church of England holds that their real presence is in 
the soul of the communicant at the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper." Phillpotts', Bishop of Exeter, ' Letters to Charles Butler,' 
new edition, 1866, p. 120. 

And again :— 

"The crucified Jesus is present in the sacrament of his 
supper, not in, nor with, the bread and wine, nor under their 
accidents, b'lt in the souls of communicants, not carnally, but 
effectually ^<] fruitfully, and therefore most really." (p. 121.) 
" After the consecration of the bread and wine they are changed 
not in their nature but in their use .... instead of nourishing 
our bodies only, they now arc instruments by wliich, when toor- 
thUy received^ God gives to our souls the body and blood of 
Christ to nourish and sustain them . . . ." p. 120. 

It is true, as Mr. Mackonoehie remarks, that the Church of 
England aflBrms in her twenty-eighth Article that the body 
of Christ is ** given" as well as "taken and eaten," but surely the 
latter part of the sentence which qualifies and explains the whole 
ought never to bo omitted by one who is desirous of candidly 
giving the real gist of the passage. " The body of Christ is given. 
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taken, and eaten in the supper only after an heavenly and 
spiritual manner. And the mean whereby the body of Christ 
is received and eaten in the supper is faith." In point of fact 
if the words " the body of Christ is given" be pressed in their 
literal meaning, without reference to the latter words of 
the Article, I do not see how they can be said to exclude a 
corporal presence. But yet this — to exclude the idea of corporal 
presence — was the very object of the paragraph in question. For 
when the Articles were first proposed for acceptance by Convoca- 
tion in Queen Elizabeth's reign there was a long sentence in the 
twenty-eighth Article touching transubstantiation as follows : — 

** For as much as the truth of man's nature requireth that the 
body of one and the self-same man cannot be at one time in 
divers places, but must needs be in one certain place, therefore 
the body of Christ cannot be present at one time in many and 
divers places, and because, as Holy Scripture doth teach, Christ 
was taken up into heaven and there shsdl continue unto the end 
of the world, a faithful man ought not either to believe or 
openly confess the real and bodily presence, as they term it, 
of Christ's flesh and blood in the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper." Now this was subscribed by the Houses of Convocation, 
but it was afterwards thought better that it should not be 
published, and the paragraph as it now stands was substituted in 
its stead, as, while maintaining the same doctrine, yet less likely 
to oflfend objectors. It could never have been intended to sub- 
stitute a paragraph allowing corporal presence to be held for one 
distinctly and totidem verbis disavowing it which had been 
subscribed by both Houses of Convocation.* 

If then corporal presence in the elements be disallowed by 
the words under consideration, are wo not, it may be asked, at 
liberty to make use of them as teaching the real objective 
spiritual presence in the elements ? 

Now it must be granted, I think, that this word " given " if 
pressed literally and taken by itself is not inconsistent with the 
theory of the objective presence in the elements. Mr. Taylor, in 
his answer to 'The Kiss of Peace,' argues that the jvords are only 
intended to apply to the partaking by the faitliful. 



♦ III support of this, see Burnet * On the 39 Articles.' Art. xxviu., p. 308, 
fol. ed. 1737. 
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He says : — 

'' The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the snpper 
only after an heavenly and spiritual manner. And the mean 
whereby the body of Ghrid is received and eaten in the supper ia 
faith. Wlien in the first sentence the body of Christ is spoken 
of as ' given, taken, and eaten in the supper,' we must, I think, 
understand the same kind of reception intended as is expressed 
by 'received, and eaten in the supper' in the second. This 
identity of subject is still clearer in the Latin forms of the two 
paragraphs, which for convenience of comparison I place side by 
side: — 

• Corpus Chrisii datur, accipitur, et ' Medium aatem quo corpus 

manducatur in Ccend^ tantum ooelesti Christi accipitury et manducaiur in 
et spirituali ratione.' Ccend, fides est.' 

'' The close parallelism of expression in these clauses would, I 
think, alone sui&ce to show that the two ^^manducations" are 
identical. In order, however, to have no doubt upon the point, 
I will prove that the Reformers were accustomed to speak of 
eating spiritually as equivalent to eating by faith." 

Then follow passages from Cranmer against Gardiner, book 
II. ; Cranmer L 306, 1. 317 ; Hooper, * Confession of the Christian 
Faith,' 11. 49 ; Jewell, ' Controversy with Harding,' II. 448-449. 

This explanation of the passage may be the true interpreta- 
tion. I myself, however, should prefer to rest upon the general 
tenor and spirit of the whole of the Liturgy and Articles of our 
Church, which general tenor is not to be contravened by one 
single word occurring in one Article. It certainly appears as 
though the revisers of our Liturgy in 1552 did take every pains 
to eliminate from the former Liturgy any expressions which 
might appear to countenance the real presence of Christ in the 
elements themselves. For instance in the address to communi- 
cants in the Liturgy of 1549 we find the following words : — 

"And to the end that we should always remember the 
exceeding love of our master and only Saviour Jesu Christ thus 
dying for us, and the innumerable benefits which (by his precious 
bloodshedding) he hath obtained to uq; he hath left in those 
holy mysteries, as pledges of his love, and a continual remembrance 
of the same, his own Messed body and precious blood, for us to feed 
upon spiritually, to our endless comfort and consolation." 

Undoubtedly the change in 1552 of the words marked in 
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italics 18 doctrinally most significant. They were changed to 
the words now nsed : — 

" He hath instituted and ordained holy mysteries, as pledges 
of his love and (for a, added in 1662) continual remembrance of 
his death." 

fTor does this change stand alone. What can be more signi- 
ficant than the following alteration in the prayer of consecration ? 
In 1549 the words were : — 

'* God, heavenly Father, which of thy tender mercy didst 
give thine only Son Jesu Christ to suffer death upon the cross 
for our redemption, who made there (by his one oblation once 
offered) a full, perfect, and sui&cient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction, for the sins of the whole world ; and did institute and 
in his Holy Grospel command us to celebrate, a perpetual memory 
of that his precious death until his coming again ; hear us (O 
merciful Father) we beseech thee : and with thy Holy Spirit 
and word vouchsafe tohlihes8 and sanc^tify these thy gifts <md 
creatures of bread and wine that they may he unto us the body 
and blood of thy mogt dearly beloved Son Jesus Christy 

Whereas in 1552 the latter words are : — 

" Orant that we receiving these thy creatures of bread and wine, 
according to thy Son our Saviour Jesu Christ's holy institutiony 
in remembrance of his death and passion^ may be partakers of his 
most blessed body and Uood.^' 

The effect of this alteration, as regarded impanation, was 
clearly pointed out by Dr. Scott, Bishop of Chester, in 1559, in 
a speech delivered by him *' in the Parliament house against 
the bill of tlie Liturgy," or for uniformity of Common Prayer. 
" The Doctors of the Church," he said, " affirm that an intention 
to do that which Christ did, ♦.«., to consecrate his body and 
blood, is a circumstance of absolute necessity. For this purpose 
the Church has appointed certain prayers in the canon of the 
mass to be said before the consecration ; the words are these, 
* Ut fiat nobis corpus et sanguis Domini nostri Jesu Christi,' t.e., 
that the elements may be made unto us the body and blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ There the intention of the Church and 
of the priest officiating is plainly declared ; but in this new book 
there is neither any such intention declared nor any petition put 
up to Grod for that purpose. The contrary does rather appear 
by these words in their office, 'that we receiving these thy 
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creatures of bread and wine may,' &e., which words declare they 
intend nothing of consecration. And if so let them value 
themselves as they please upon their communion, it is to no 
manner of purpose, in regard the body of Christ is not there, 
which, as I have already observed, is the thing which should be 
communicated." — Collier's * Ecc. Hist.,' vi. 244, See also Card- 
well's 'BUst of Conferences/ p. 112. 

What then can be clearer than that the spirit of these changes 
was to set forth the doctrine of the lleformed Church of England, 
namely, that the presence of Christ is not* to be sought for as 
localised in the elements themselves, but in the heart of the 
faithful partaker? 

Once more. The third rubric at the end of the service for 
the Communion of the sick plainly shows the teaching of our 
Church upon this point We are there taught that the body 
and blood of Christ may profitably be eaten and drunk, even 
although outwardly there be no administration of the Sacrament 
at all. 

** % But if a man, either by reason of extremity of sickness, or 
for want of warning in due time to the Curate, or for lack of com- 
pany to receive with him, or by any other just impediment, do 
not receive the Sacrament of Christ's Body and Blood, the Curate 
shall instruct him, that if he do truly repent him of his sins, 
and stedfastly believe that Jesus Christ hath suffered death 
upon the Cross for him, and shed his Blood for his redemption, 
earnestly remembering the benefits he hath thereby, and giving 
him hearty thanks therefore, he doth eat and drink the Body 
and Blood of our Saviour Christ profitably to his Soul's health, 
although he do not receive the Sacrament with his mouth." 

No subtil ty of argument can do away with the plain inference 
to be drawn from these words — namely, that the reception of 
Christ's body and blood depends upon the state of heart of the 
receiver and not upon the mere manducation of the elements, — 
in other words, that the presence of Clirist is subjective, not 
objective. 

It will be observed that I have not referred to the opinions of 
Guest, Bishop of Rochester, who drew up tlie clause in Art. 
XXVUI. in 1562 : " The body of Christ is given," &c I have not 
done so for this reason. It appears to me that quotations can be 
made from his writings diametrically opposed the one to the other. 
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Take the two following examples. 

In a letter found in the State-Paper Office we read as 
follows : — 

"If this Article (XXIX.) be confirmed* and authorised by 
the Queen's Grac^, it will cause much business, because it is 
quite contrary to the Scriptures, and to the doctrine of the 
Fathers ; for it is certain that Judas, as evil as he was, did 
receive Christ's body, because Christ said unto him * Take, eat, 
this is my body.' It is not said, * If thou be a good or a faithful 
man, take, eat, this is My Body ; but simply without any such 
condition, *Take, eat, this is my body.' So that to all men 
which be of the Church, and of the profession of Christ, whether 
they be good or bad, faithful or unfaithful, Christ's body is given 
and they do receive it." — Quoted in Grueber's * Reply to the 
Remarks of the Rev. C. A. Heurtley, D.D., Margaret Professor 
of Divinity, Oxford,' p. 38, 

Then, on the other hand, in a letter from the same Bishop 
Guest to ** Sir William Cecyl, the Queen's Secretary, concerning 
the Service-book, newly prepared for the parliament to be con- 
firmed ; and certain ceremonies and usages of the church," we 
find the following passage concerning the Prayer in the first 
book for Consecration : — 

" The second cause why the foresaid prayer is to be refused, 
is for that it prays that the bread and wine may be Christ's body 
and blood; wliich makes for the popish transubstantiation : 
which is a doctrine that hath caused much idolatry : and though 
the Doctors so speak, yet we must speak otherwise, because we 
take them otherwise than they meant, or would be taken. For 
when their meaning is corrupted their words must be expounded. 
In one place it is said, * this is the new testament in my blood ; ' 
and in another place, * this is my blood of the new testament.' 
Thus Christ's words be diversely reported, that we should 
expound them when they be mistaken. And both he and his 
Apostles allege not after the letter, but after the meaning." — 
Card. * Conf.,' 53, 54.t 

These two passages seem so wholly inconsistent the one with 
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same writer. — Taylor, 16-18. 
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the other that it is impossible, I think, to quote Bishop Guest 
on either side of the controversy in explanation of his own words, 
and therefore, as it seems to me, they must be explained in 
agreement with the mind and intent of the Reformed Church 
as ascertained from her formularies generally. 

Now certainly it has generally been supposed that there is 
a wide gulf between England and Rome on the subject of the 
Eucharist. The annals of the Reformation period point in this 
direcjtion. But it appears now that the Reformers were altogether 
mistaken upon this point ! 

One of the latest productions of the extreme school boldly 
proclaims that there is no difference whatever between England 
and Rome with reference to the Eucharist The title of the 
book is, * The Kiss of Peace, or England and Rome at one on 
the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. An Essay in two parts, by 
a Fellow of * * * College, Cambridge.' London : J. Hayes. 

The dedication of the work runs as follows : — " To John Honrv 
Newman, D.D., of the Roman Communion, and Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, D.D., of the Anglican Communion, through whose instru- 
mentality, more than that of any other living men, the Holy 
Ghost would seem at this day to be carrying on the great work 
of Corporate Reunion, this humble effort to break do>vn one of 
the barriers of separation between us is dedicated without their 
permission by one personally unknown to them, in token of 
sincere admiration of their work, and of deep gratitude to God 
from whom all such works do proceed." 

Dr. Pusey would assuredly exclaim, "Save me from my 
friends." No ultra-Protestant of the straitest sect of Pro- 
testantism could more unequivocally assert the identity of the 
Roman doctrine respecting the Eucharist with that of the holders 
of the Real Objective Presence. One of themselves has said 
it. ** It is commonly thought, and as I venture to maintain, 
rightly thought, that the doctrine of the Real Objective Presence 
does involve, or rather is simply another mode of expressing, 
the Roman doctrine of Transubstantiation ; and the plain fact, 
therefore, that our Cliurch rejects some doctrine bearinp^ this 
latter name, must ever prove an obstacle to the reception of 
the former doctrine, until it can be proved that the doctrine 
so rejected has nothing in common with the Roman doctrine 
save the name. When Archbishop Manning says that the clergy 
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of the Church of England are already saving his own clergy the 
necessity of preaching Transubstantiation, he says what I am 
glad to believe is true." — * Kiss of Peace,' pp. 54, 55. 

There is one point in * The Kiss of Peace ' to which I must 
shortly refer. The opponents of the objective presence are 
oftentimes taunted with the accusation that they refuse to 
accept the plain literal meaning of Holy Scripture. This has 
always seemed to me most unfair. If the words of Holy Scrip- 
ture are to be taken absolutely literally, they must, as it seems to 
me, teach transubstantiation gross, substantial, carnal, — not, as 
the advanced school would say, the real spiritual presence in the 
elements ; — and so the author of * The Kiss of Peace ' : — 

" She (the Church of Rome) holds the consecrated wafer 
before the eyes of the simplest babe in Christ, and says, * What 
is it ? ' The child answers in the simple language of Scripture, 
* Tliis is the Lord's Body,' and in so answering the child says in 
thought what the Church expresses for him in formal language, 
' That there has been a conversion of the whole substance of the 
Bread into the substance of the Body of Christ.' Either there 
is this conversion or the simple answer of the child is false. 
Either there is this Transubstantiation or else the Eeal Objective 
Presence is a delusion." (p. 65.) 

And so in the summary prefixed to the Essay, for which the 
Author was indebted to the kindness of a friend, it is said 
that the Eoman statement respecting Transubstantiation is a 
*' necessary corollary from our Lord's own words." But, as Mr. 
Taylor, in his answer to ' The Kiss of Peace,' well puts it, other 
passages of Scripture might be treated in the same manner. 

St Matt. V. 13 : " Ye are the salt of the earth." 

Is it a "necessary corollary" from this, that our Lord's 
disciples were transubstantiated into salt ? 

2 Cor. iii. 2 : "Ye are our Epistle." 

Is it a "necessary corollary" from these words, that the 
Corinthians were really in themselves one of St Paul's Epistles ? 

Gal. iv. 25 : " This Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabia." 

Is it a "necessary corollary" from these words, that Agar was 
changed into Mount Sinai ? 

It needs but to ask the questions to show the absurdity of the 
statement And why is a wholly new principle to be applied to 
the words of institution, and why are those who reject the 
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absolutely literal interpretation to be charged with tampering 
\nth Scripture and justifying *' in principle every Socinian or 
other interpretation which in turn empties every text and word 
of Holy Scripture of its meaning?" — See Dr. Pusey's letter to 
the * Times ' on Absolution, Dec. 8, 1867. 

In his * Doctrine of the Real Presence in the Fathers,' Dr, 
Pusey meets this argument by stating that, "in a figurative 
sentence, the figure must be either (1) in the thing spoken of, 
or (2) in that which is spoken of it, or (3) in the word by which 
these two are connected." He then states that^ in his opinion^ 
the figure lies in the predicate in such expressions as '' I am the 
Door," " I am tlie Good Shepherd," " I am the True Vine and my 
Father is the Husbandman," whereas there can be, as he alleges, 
no figure in the words "My Body which is given for you," 
because they speak of a true Body which for us was nailed upon 
the Cross. The figure plainly is not in the word This. Neither 
does any figure ever lie in the word w. Therefore it naturally 
follows from these premises that there can be no figure in the 
expression " this is my body '* (pp. 61-63). But if the reader 
will turn over a few pages in Dr. Pusey's volume he will find 
the following passage, which certainly seems contradictory to 
his own reasoning above. 

" It is quite true that the outward elements are a figure of the 
inward substance. They bear that same relation to the body 
which the inward substance bears to the soul. They nourish 
and sustain the body, as union with Christ through the inward 
gift in the Holy Eucharist, the Body and blood of Christ, sustains 
and gives life to the soul. The question as to the elements 
themselves ts not whether they are a figure of His body broken 
and of His blood shed for vs. The very action of the Holy 
Eucharist shows that they are. The question so far is, whether 
they are figures of what is present although unseen, or of what 
is absent," &c. (p. 68). 

Dr. Pusey, therefore, after having denied that the words 
** this is my body " can be understood figuratively, proceeds to 
maintain that the very action of the Holy Eucharist shows that 
the elements are a figure as well as something beyond. But 
if the elements are a figure, the words which say that they are 
the very thing of which they are a figure must be understood 
figuratively. Christ, when in person before his disciples " He took 
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bread and brake it, saying, Take, eat, this is my body," surely 
meant that whatever spiritual participation of Christ might 
follow upon the partaking of that bread, the element itself did 
represent His body. We stand before a portrait and say, " that 
is whoever the picture may represent." The figure does not lie 
in the thing spoken of, in the word this, nor in the word ts, and 
yet it is evident to all that the words must be spoken figura- 
tively. The portrait represents, or is a figure of, the individual. 

I pass on to the question of sacrifice in the Eucharist. Mr. 
jJIackonochie seems rather to contradict himselt He says : — 

"I believe that He (Jesus Christ) sent His priests, as His 
Father had sent Him, to be priests in earth. I believe that by 
the power of this consecration, and by the continual presence 
which He has promised with His priests. He does now, as iu 
heaven so in earth (here as there, although under earthly veils, 
Himself both priest and victim), offer in each Eucharist the 
same one all-sufficient sacrifice. I believe that our Eucharists 
are true sacrifices" (and then to qualify this statement), " not as 
separate and independent, not as repeated sacrifices, but because 
they are the continual presentation and pleading with the 
Father here on earth, of the same one Sacrifice once finished 
upon the Cross, and now presented and pleaded continually by 
Him in His own person in heaven — by Him, too, in a mystery 
on earth." 

I have quoted the whole passage again so as not to run the 
risk of misrepresenting Mr. Mackonochie. But the first and 
second part do not seem to cohere together. Certainly the 
Holy Sacrament is a representation of the One Sacrifice once 
offered, but that is very different fix)m being itself a sacrifice. The 
memorialists to the Archbishop of Canterbury speak of the same 
body which was sacrificed, and the same blood which was shed, 
sacramentally present being offered by the Priest. The wit- 
nesses before the Ritual Commission speak of "the Priest 
offering this sacrifice at the Holy Communion," and also of the 
sacrificing Priest offering a propitiatory sacrifice. A correspon- 
dent of Archdeacon Wordsworth, " a layman, who thinks that a 
great deal which the ritualists do is perfectly right, an intelligent 
person of the middle classes, a communicant of twenty-four 
years' standing," writes : " I have myself heard a clerg)'man 
preaching say that our Lord * would presently descend on the 
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altar to be sacrificed again for us.' " I have no wish to make 
others responsible for the statement listened to by the layman, 
but have nierely quoted it to show the extreme lengths to which 
some, at any rate, of that party have advanced. 

Some years ago it would have been di£Scult to believe that 
the following prayer would ever have been found in a book of 
devotion intended for the use of members of the Church of 
England. 

" Collects before Holy Communion on Special Occasions. 

** At a FtmerdL — Lord, look graciously, we beseech Thee, 
upon this sacrifice, which we offer to Thee for the repose of the 
soul of thy servant N., and grant that the medicine which Thou 
hast vouchsafed to provide for the healing of all living, may 
avail for the perfecting of the departed, through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen." — * The Altar ]\Ianual,' edited by a Committee 
of Clergy, seventeenth thousand, G. J. Palmer. 

Now is the doctrine of a sacrifice of the body and blood of our 
Lord sacramentally present upon the altar and offered by the 
Priest the doctrine of the Church of England ? Be it observed 
that this is very distinct from the commemoration of the Sacrifice 
once offered, " the representation here on earth of that sacrifice 
which is always presented before the throne of God, until the 
Great High Priest shall come again." — Chancellor Massingberd 
in Conv. Ritual debate, June 27, 1866, * Chron. Conv.' p. 444. 

The question of Eucharistic sacrifice and the question of a 
localised objective presence in the elements hang together. If 
the latter falls the former cannot stand. If there is no presence 
independent of the state of mind of the communicant there can 
be no victim offered upon the altar. If therefore we find tliat 
our Church is careful to exclude all notion of sacrifice proper 
from her authorised formularies, does not that in itself go far to 
prove that the theory of a localised objective presence is also 
repudiated by her ? And what is the teaching of our Church 
upon this point ? 

Certainly the doctrine of sacrifice is not found in the Homilies. 
Thus we read with reference to the Lord's Supper, " we must 
then take heed, lest, of the memory, it be made a sacrifice," and 
again, '^ herein thou needest no other man's help, no other sacri- 
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.flee or oblation" (i.e., than the one sacrifice of Christ once 
•offered), " no sacrificing Priest, no mass, no means established by 
man's invention." — ^First part of the Sermon concerning the 
Sacrament, pp. 396, 399. There is no ambiguity of language 
here. The sacrifice is not the sacrifice of a bloody or an un- 
bloody victim, but the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. We 
" offer always to God the host or sacrifice of praise by Christ, 
that is the fruit of the lips which confess his name." — Second 
part of the Sermon concerning the Sacrament, p. 402. In like 
terms Hooker, when arguing for the retention of the word 
Priest as applicable to the minister of the Gospel, thus writes : 
'^Seeing then that sacrifice is now no part of the Church 
ministry, how should the name of Priesthood be thereunto 
rightly applied ? Surely even as St. Paul applieth the name of 
flesh unto that very substance of fishes which hath a propor- 
tionable correspondence to flesh, although it be in nature another 
thing. Whereupon when philosophers will speak warily they 
make a difference between flesh in one sort of living creatures, 
and that other substance in the rest which hath but a kind of 
analogy to flesh: the Apostle contrariwise having matter of 
great importance whereof to speak nameth indifferently both 
flesh. The Fathers of the Church of Christ with like security 
of speech call usually the ministry of the Gospel Priesthood in 
regard of that which the Gospel hath proportionable to ancient 
sacrifices, namely the Communion of the blessed Body and Blood 
of Christ, although it have properly now no sacrifice. As for 
the people when they hear tiie name it draweth no more their 
minds to any cogitation of sacrifice, than the name of a senator 
or of an alderman causeth them to think upon old age or to 
imagine that every one so termed must needs be ancient, 
because years were respected in the first nomination of both." — 
Hooker, Book v. ch. 78. 

But perhaps Hooker's testimony on this point would be 
repudiated just as his testimony against the objective presence 
has been laid aside. " The truth is," writes Keble, " if one may 
venture to say it of one so wise, holy, and venerable, that on 
this subject" (the mode of presence) "as on the Apostob'cal suc- 
cession and some others. Hooker was biassed by his respect for 
Calvin and some of his school in whose opinions he had been 
educated, and by sympathy with the most suffering portion of 
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the foreign Beformers so as instinctively and unconsciously to 
hide his eyes from the unquestionable consent of antiquity, and 
to make allowances which, logically carried out, would lead to 
conclusions such as the ancient Church never could have 
endured."— Keble * On Euch. Ad./ pp. 137, 138. 

But after all the main question is whether in the Order for 
the administration of the Holy Communion we find the doctrine 
of a sacrificing Priesthood. And in order to ascertain this it is 
necessary to examine a little in detail the changes that were 
made in the successive revisions of the Prayer-book. A careful 
examination will show how scrupulous our Reformers were in 
excluding from the finally revised Book of Common Prayer all 
such notions. 

Mr. Bennett speaks of the term ** mass" as the ** word com- 
mon to us all." 

On the other hand, whereas in the Prayer-book of 1549 the 
title of the Service for the Holy Communion ran thus : — " The 
Supper of the Lord and the Holy Communion, commonly called 
the mass," it was altered as follows in 1552, and the alteration 
retained both in 1559 and 1662 (with the exception of the sub- 
stitution of the word of for for) . " The order for the administra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper or Holy Communion." It is moreover 
very instructive to observe the care with which the word altar 
was removed from the service and the word table substituted for 
it Witness the following alterations : — 



1549. 

The Priest standing hnmbly afore 
the midst of th« altar shall say the 
Lord's Prayer, Ac 

JTubrie after ikt Offertory. 

Then shall the Minister Uke m> 
inocb bread and wine as shall suf- 
fice for the penons appointed to 
receive Uie holy communion, lay- 
ing the bread upon the corporan, or 
else In the paten, or in some other 
comely thing prepared for that pur- 
poee; and pntting the wine Into 
the chalice, or else in some fair fir 
ooDTenient cup prepared for that 
use (if the chalice will not serve) 
putting thereto a little pure and 
dean water, and setting both the 
bread and wine upon the altar, Jm. 

B^ort tkt Pramfrfcr the Chwrek 

Then the Priest turning him to 
tbe altar shall say or sing plainly 
aoddistSnetly this prayvr following. 



1552. 1559. 

And the Priest stand- The same, 
ing at the north side of 
the table, kc 



0mitt<>d. Omitted. 



1662. 



The 



And when there Is a 
Communion, the Priest 
shall then place upon 
the Table eo much 
Bread and Wine as he 
shall think sufficient. 



The Priert shaU say. Thesame. The same. 
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1548. 

Afier fkt drnKcnXwn Prayer. 

These words, before rehearsed, are 
to be said, turning still to the altar 
without any elevation or showing 
the sacrament to the people. 

At the end qf the Service. 

And thon^ there be none to com- 
monicate with the Priest, yet these 
days (aft«r the Litany ended) the 
Priest shall put upon him a plain 
albe or soriuioe with a cope, and 
say all things at the altar (appointed 
to be said at the cdebration of the 
Lord's Sapper), on til after the offer- 
tory, Ace 



1552. 



Omitted. 



1559. 



Omitted. 



lees. 



Omitted. 



Upon the holy days, 
if there be no commu- 
nion, shall be said all 
that is appointed at the 
communion until the 
end of the Homily, con- 
cluding with the general 
prayer for the whole 
state of Christ's Church, 
&c. 



The same. 



Upon the Sundays 
and other holy days 
(if there be no Com- 
munion) shall be said 
all that is appc^ted at 
the OxnmunioQ until 
the end of the general 
prayer, Ak:. 



It will be seen by the above parallel passages that in every 
single case the word table was substituted for the word altar, or 
the paragraph in which the word occurred wholly omitted. 

And with regard to the use of the word sacrifice the several 
editions of the Prayer-book are equally explicit. There is no 
mention of a victim laid upon the altar. What can be plainer 
than the following prayer : — 

** O Lord and heavenly Father, we thy humble servants entirely 
desire thy fettherly goodness mercifully to accept this our sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving ; most humbly beseeching thee to grant, 
that by the merits and death of Thy Son Jesus Christ, and through 
faith in His blood, we and all Thy whole Church may obtain remis- 
sion of our sins, and all other benefits of his passion. And here we 
offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies, 
to be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice unto thee ; humbly 
beseeching Thee, that all we, who are partakers of this holy Com- 
munion, may be fulfilled with Thy grace and heavenly benediction. 
And although we be unworthy, through our manifold sins, to offer 
unto thee any sacrifice, yet we beseech thee to accept this our 
bounden duty and service ; not weighing our merits, but pardoning 
our offences, through Jesus Christ our Lord ; by whom, and with 
whom, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, all honour and glory be imto 
thee, Father Almighty, world without end. Amen." 

And as if to avoid all possibility of misconception this prayer, 
which in 1549 preceded the administration of the elements, was 
in 1552 and the subsequent versions placed after their reception 
by the communicants. Upon this Procter (* On the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,' pp. 359, 360) remarks : — " This thanksgiving was 
originally the conclusion of the canon ; where coming after the 
consecration and before communion it was taken to imply an 
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oblation of the consecrated elements, or a materiarthough com- 
memorative sacrifice. In King Edward's Second Prayer-book, 
therefore, it was removed into a position where it can have no 
such meaning, but implies a strictly spiritual sacrifice of praise, 
and an oblation of the worshippers to the service of Grod." 

With reference to this point there are some valuable remarks 
in the final judgment in liie case of " Liddell v. Westerton." * 

After having referred to crosses attached to Communion 
Tables the judgment runs as follows : — 

" The Appellants in their pleadings term these Tables * AIt€ir8 
or Communion Tables,' and in the argument they have referred 
to two recent statutes in which the word * Altar ' is used to signify 
the * Communion Table.' When the same thing is signified, it 
may not be of much importance by what name it is called ; but 
the distinction between an Altar and a Communion Table is in 
itself essential and deeply founded in the most important 
difference in matters of faith between Protestants and Bomanists ; 
namely, in the different notions of the nature of the Lord's 
Supper which prevailed in the Boman Catholic Church at the 
time of the Beformation, and those which were introduced by 
the Reformers. By the former it was considered as a sacrifice 
of the body and blood of the Saviour. The Altar was the place 
on which the sacrifice was to be made ; the elements were to be 
consecrated, and being so consecrated were treated as the actual 
body and blood of the victim. The Beformers, on the other 
hand, considered the Holy Communion not as a sacrifice but as 
a feast, to be celebrated at the Lord's Table ; though as to the 
consecration of the elements, and the effect of this consecration, 
and several other points, they differed greatly amongst them- 
selves." — Brodrick and Fremantle's *Eccl. Judgments of the 
Privy Council,' pp. 144, 145. See also pp. 146-150. 

And let none say that we are contending for mere words, and 
that charity should lead us not to make a man an offender 
on that score. It is not a question of words. It is a question 
of true or false doctrine. It is a question of the faith of our 
Beformed Church for three centuries, or the re-introduction of 
Boman error. If we, the priests of the Church of England, are 
priests in the sense of offering up a propitiatory sacrifice at the 
altar properly so called, we trench, be it said in reverence, on 
the prerogatives of the very Son of God, who "offered Himself 
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without spoUto Grod,'* and by that " one offering hath perfected 
for ever them that are sanctified." (Heb. ix. 14 ; x« 14.) No doubt 
passages may be brought forward from the Fathers in which the 
strongest terms are made use of — ^the ^* tremendous and unbloody 
sacrifice/' and the like. But it must be remembered that the 
Fathers wrote before the doctrine of transubstantiation had been 
invented, and we cannot doubt, judging from qualifying passages 
which might be quoted on the other side from tiieir writings, 
that had they been aware of the gross perversion of sacramental 
teaching which in after ages has overlaid the truth in the Church 
of Bome, they would have been more theologically precise in 
their language respecting the Holy Eucharist Many persons in 
these days make use of the word " altar " in a popular sense, 
without intending to give in their adhesion to the doctrine of 
a sacrificing priesthood and a victim offered upon the altar. — 
See Harold Browne ' On the Articles,' pp. 678-704. Ed. 1865. 

A few words must be added on the subject of the adoration of 
Christ in the Eucharist 

The Memorialists to the Archbishop of Canterbury, quoted 
above (p. 140), say : — 

" We believe that Christ Himself, really and truly, but 
spiritually and inefiEably, Present in the S6u;rament, is therein 
to be adored." 

In one sense I suppose that all persons who hold that Christ 
is spiritually present in the Holy Eucharist would assent to the 
above statement. And so, too, with regard to Keble's work * On 
Eucharistic Adoration.' It is impossible, I think, to read that 
book without feeling what a loving reverence the writer shows 
in every line for the person of our dear Lord. Take, for example, 
the following words : — 

** Is it not self-evident that had there been no abuse, or error, 
or extravagance connected with the practice, all persons believing 
and considering the Eeal Presence of our Lord in Holy Com- 
munion, in whatever manner or degree, would in the same 
manner or degree find it impossible not to use special worship ? 
the inward worship, I mean, and adoration of the heart : for that 
of course is the main point in question ; the posture and mode 
are secondary and variable, and may and must admit of dis- 
pensation. The simple circumstance of our Lord Christ declaring 
Himself especially present would, one would think, be enough 
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for this. Why do we bow our knees and pray on first entering 
the Lord's House ? Why do we feel that during all our con- 
tinuance there we should be, as it were, prostrating our hearts 
before Him ? Why is it well to breathe a short prayer when we 
begin reading our Bibles, and still as we read to recollect oar- 
selves, and try to go on in the spirit of prayer ? And so of other 
holy exercises : in proportion as they bring with them the sense 
of His peculiar presence, what can the believer do but adore ? 
I firmly believe that all good Christians do so, in the Holy 
Sacrament most especially, whatever embarrassments many of 
them may unhappily have been taught to feel touching the 
precise mode of their adoration." — ^Eeble * On Euch. Ad./ pp, 
1,2. 

Few would hesitate to subscribe to these words, but they 
really avoid the question in dispute. That question is whether 
Christ is to be adored in the elements themselves. The 
Memorialists before referred to seem to answer affirmatively, 
" Christ ffimself really and truly, but spiritually and ineffably 
present in the Sacrament, is therein to be adored." 

And in like manner the adoration of Christ present in the 
elements is clearly taught in the following extracts from 
devotional works of the Bitualistic party : — 

" The Consecration. 
" Ad of Adoration. 

" I adore Thee, Lord Jesu, I adore Thy Body, Thy Soul 
and Thy Divinity, Thy Flesh and Thy Blood truly present in 
this Sacrament 

" O Christ Jesu, I adore Thee who wast lifted up from the 
earth that Thou mightest draw all unto Thee. I see Thee on 
the Cross with outstretched arms, as though Thou would'st 
embrace us. I hear Thee crying out. Come unto Me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 



" * Prostrate I adore Thee, Deity uudeeo, 

Who thy glory hidest *neath these shadows mean. 
Lo I to thee surrendered my whole heart is bow'd, 
Tranc'd as it beholds Thee shrined within the cloud.' " 

— * The Altar Manual,' edited by a Committee of Clergy. 2nd part, p. 9. 
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Take an extract from another of their works : — 

** At the words, This is my Body — This is my Blood — ^you 
must believe that the bread and wine become the Beal Body 
and Blood, with the Soul and Godhead of Jesus Christ ; bow 
down your head and body in deepest adoration, when the Priest 
says these awful words, and worship your Saviour then verily 
and indeed present in his Altar." — 'The Little Prayer Book,' 
revised by three Priests. London : Palmer, p. 18. 

Again, " And now, O Jesus, Thou art really coming to visit 
us. Thou art really coming to Thy Altar. Thou art really 
going to be offered up in sacrifice to the Father for my 
sins 

** Rubric — Now kneel upright with your hands clasped upon 
your heart ; follow the Priest in silent awe ; for Jesus thy God 
is very nigh thee. He is about to descend upon the Altar 
surrounded by the fire of the Holy Ghost and attended by His 
angels. 

** At the Consecration and elevation. Prostrate yourself in 
the dust, and say, — Hail ! Body of my God. Hail ! Body of 
my Bedeemer, I adore, I adore, I adore Thee. 

** At the consecration and elevation of the Blood, prostrate 
on the ground again; salute the Blood that redeemed you, 
sajring, Blood of Jesus, I worship Thee, Blood of my Redeemer, 
I adore Thee." — From a * Manual of Devotions and Directions 
for Members of the Church of England, when attending the 
service of the divine Liturgy without communicating. Intended 
especially for the young.' — Cleaver. 

Once more : — " Bread made Flesh by the Omnipotence of the 
Word have mercy upon us ! " is recommended as a Prayer for 
Communicants. — Litany of the most Holy Sacrament. * Little 
Prayer Book,' p. 23. 

So too Mr. Bennett writes, as he always does, plainly and 
unmistakeably : — 

" Seeing that I am one of those who bum lighted candles at 
the altar in the day-time, who use incense at the Holy Sacrifice, 
who use the Eucharistic vestments, who elevate the Blessed 
Sacrament, who myself adore, and teach the people to adore, the 
consecrated elements, believing Christ to be in them, believing 
that under their veil is the sacred Body and Blood of my Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ." — 'A Plea for Toleration in the 
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Church of England/ &c., by W. J. K Bennett, M.A., Vicar of 
Frome Selwood,* p. 14 (misprinted in the pamphlet 41). 

Now, I think it is impossible, however subtilly controversial 
writers may argue upon the point, to avoid coming to the con- 
clusion that by the framers of the above devotional extracts and 
statements the elements themselves, as containing or being 
Christ, were to be adored. On this point our Church has spoken 
with no uncertain voice in the rubric at the end of the Com- 
munion Service : — 

" Wliereas it is ordained in this OflBce for the Administration 
of the Lord's Supper, that the Communicants should receive the 
same kneeling ; (which order is well meant, for a signification 
of our humble and grateful acknowledgment of the benefits of 
Christ therein given to all worthy Eeceivers, and for the avoiding 
of such profanation and disorder in the holy Communion, as 
might otherwise ensue ;) yet, lest the same kneeling should by 
any persons, either out of ignorance and infirmity, or out of 
malice and obstinacy, be misconstrued and depraved; It is 
hereby declared, That thereby no adoration is intended, or ought 
to be done, either unto the Sacramental Bread or Wine there 
bodily received, or unto any Corporal Presence of Christ's 
natural Flesh and Blood. For the Sacramental Bread and 
Wine remain still in their very natural substances, and therefore 
may not be adored ; (for that were Idolatry, to be abhorred of 
all faithful Christians ;) and the natural Body and Blood of our 
Saviour Christ are in Heaven, and not here ; it being against 
the truth of Christ's natural Body to be at one time in more 
places than one." 

The history of this declaration concerning kneeling is well 
known. It was added in 1552, omitted in 1559, and restored in 
1662 with one important alteration. 



* Binoo the above waa written, the 
foUowing letter from BIr. Bennett has 
appeared in the * Church Times :' — 

•* Sir, — ^Two passages in my pamphlet, 
entitled * Plea for Toleration,' have 
caused some perplexity, if not misgiving, 
to many of our friends. At the sugges- 
tion of one whom all revere, I am about 
to correct these phrases in a third edition 

now in the press. Meanwhile will you nxsr j v R^m »» 

allow me, through your columns, to say / w. J. Jii. Bennett. 

that in the ooming edition the word / 



' visible,* at p. 3, will be corrected into 
* Presence of our Lord under the form 
of Bread and Wine*? And at p. H, 
instead of * Consecrated Elements,* the 
formuln will be found thus — after word 
Adoro, • Christ present in the Sacrament 
under the form of Bread and Wine.' 

"lam. Sir, 

** Your obedient servant. 
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The sentence which in 1552 ran thus : — " We do declare that 
it is not meant thereby^ that any adoration is done or ought to 
be done, either unto the sacramental bread or wine there, bodily 
received, or to any real and essential presence there being of 
Christ's natural flesh and blood," was changed to : — ** It is hereby 
declared that thereby no adoration is intended or ought to be 
done either unto the Sacramental Bread or Wine there bodily 
received, or unto owy Corporal Presence of Christ's natural Flesh 
and Blood." 

This change of words, whatever it may imply with reference 
to the real presence, certainly forbids any adoration of the 
elements, belief in any corporal presence of Christ's natural 
flesh and blood, or any adoration of the same in the elements. 
Compare these words with the extracts given above, and it is 
impossible to avoid coming to the conclubion that both in letter 
and in spirit our Liturgy pronounces definitively against theuL 
Neither the elements nor Christ's body in the elements are to 
be adored, for that were idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful 
Christians. 

And now it is time to draw these remarks to a close. 
What I have said has been, I hope, urged in a spirit of bro- 
therly candour and charity. Hard names convince no one. 
Motives I do not impute, but taking the statements of the more 
advanced leaders of the Bitualists, I do think that an honest in- 
terpretation of our Liturgical services compared with the other 
authorised writings of the Church of England, shows that they 
are more suited to foreign lands than our own England — ^Eng- 
land, whose soil has been stained by the blood of martyrs for 
the pure truth of God. It may be that even now troublous 
times are in store for the Church in this land. It may be that 
the time is drawing near when doctrines which ere now have 
been made the Shibboleths of party strife will once more be the 
touchstone of the Reformed Faith. It may be that around the 
very altar of our God, as of old, the opposing forces in the contest 
for truth may find themselves face to face. It may be that a 
struggle for the very existence of the pure and Reformed Church 
of Christ in these lands is nigh — even at the doors. God grant 
that it may not be so ! But the horizon is so black with clouds 
that it is almost impossible to believe that they will disperse 
without bursting in a storm upon us. It is not only in one 
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point or another that our faith is assailed. The enemy attacks 
us on all sides, and attempts from every quarter of the compass 
to breach the walls which separate between us and Bome. We 
have now, as the Jews of old in building their Jerusalem, while 
we work with one hand, with the other to hold a weapon. The 
old armour which was thought to have served its purpose has to 
be furbished up again. We cannot now sit every man under 
his vine and under his fig-tree, none making us afraid In- 
difference plays into the enemy's hand. If the watchman sleep 
the citadel is soon forced. Lukewarmness is nothing less .than 
the betrayal of the faith of our fathers. It may be that even we 
in this generation may see the old land-marks removed, and the 
days of violence and persecution dawn upon us. If so may God 
Himself give to His ministers grace in their very inmost hearts 
to feel His abiding Presence with them, comforting them and 
guiding them into all truth, and amid the clash of the con- 
tending forces may He who prayed for the Unity of His Church 
on earth arise with outstretched hands and say. Peace, be still ! 
and immediately there shall be a great calm. 

A Prayer for Unity. 

O God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our only Saviour, 
the Prince of Peace ; Give us grace seriously to lay to heart the 
great dangers we are in by our unhappy divisions. Take away 
all hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever else may hinder us 
fit)m godly Union and Concord ; that, as there is but one Body, 
and one Spirit, and one Hope of our Calling, one Lord, one 
Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of us all, so we may 
henceforth be all of one heart, and of one soul, united in one 
holy bond of Truth and Peace, of Faith and Charity, and may 
with one mind and one mouth glorify Thee; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord Amen. 

Geobge Henrt Somkeb. 
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We are now in full view of an organised and outspoken effort to 
change the received ritual of the English Church, and restore 
to it an aspect which ten generations have not seen. It is part 
of a doctrinal moyement which aims at more vital change ; and 
the most effective part, since it attracts, through natural tastes 
or the sensational temper of the day, allies whom no previous 
doctrinal sympathies would have secured, and is directed against 
a position, the occupation of which would be, not only the 
removal of a present barrier, but the acquisition of a strong basis 
for further advance. It would, indeed, be an inconceivable 
simplicity which could now regard the ritualistic movement as 
ending in outward and visible change, but even when so regarded 
it is seen to tend distinctly to the disruption of the Church. 

The matter is already carried into the two courts of Law and 
Opinion. The former may decide for the present, but the latter 
will decide in the end; for the sense of the Church when 
sufficiently formed and ascertained will have its way, and either 
by fresh legislation, or by interpretations put upon existing 
statutes, the Law will infallibly yield to Opinion. 

Th^!« are, then, two distinct questions — ^the one, What is tiie 
law of the Church of England in regard to the particular changes 
proposed? — the other, What are the principles which should 
govern ritual, and shape the laws which regulate it? This 
Essay will have regard only to the latter inquiry (ultimately 
the more important of the two), and will deal only with one 
of its many branches (but that also the most important of 
them all). 

On the principles which should govern the form and order 
of worship the first authority is that of the Bible. To the Bible 
accordingly appeal is made ; and principles alleged to be scrip- 
tural are laid before us. 

We have to consider (I.) whether these principles, and (11.) if not 
these, what principles, are really supplied by the Written Word. 
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I. It is certain that the Bible contains one, and only one 
scheme of ritual ; and if this be the general directory for Chris- 
tian worship, we have but to adhere to it as closely as subsequent 
changes allow. It is alleged that this is the fact, that the Mosaic 
ordinances remain in force, and that the divinely given ritual of 
the Tabernacle is the perpetual directory for the Church. This 
view of the case is supported by two arguments, one derived 
from the supposed nature of the ritual, which would be an irre- 
sistible recommendation of its use : the other consisting in the 
divine enactment, which would be an absolute obligation for its 
observance. 

1. The Temple ritual, it is said, must be the permanent form 
of worship, because it is the representation of the worship of 
heaven, the highest of which we can conceive, and that which 
we hope to share. Moses made all things according to the pat- 
tern showed him in the mount. That pattern was the heavenly 
worship which for that purpose he was admitted to see ; so that 
the Temple and its ceremonial was an earthly copy of the same 
things in the world of glory : and this is confirmed by the Apoca- 
lypse, which shows us the heavenly worship itself marked by 
the same features of scenic ritual. 

Thia argument rests on an assumption which the words of 
Scripture neither suggest nor support It is said to Moses, 
"Let them make me a sanctuary, that I may dwell among 
them ; according to all that I show thee after the pattern of 
the Tabernacle, and the pattern of all the instruments thereof." 
And when the description of these objects has been laid before 
him, it is added, ''And look that thou make all things 
according to the pattern which was showed thee in the mount." 
(Exod. XXV. 8, 9, 40). The things to be made are the holy 
tent and its mystic furniture; — the end is the creation of 
" a sanctuary, that I may dwell among them." What is there 
here about tie worship of heaven ? There is no intimation that 
Moses saw it ; much less that he was directed to copy it No 
word is spoken by Grod to him, or by him to Israel, representing 
the ritual under that character ; nor is there the suggestion of 
such a character in the ritual itself which presents the divine 
provisions for sanctification, access, and communion, as meeting 
an actual state of defilement, separation, and exclusion — a state 
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too traly felt on earth, but never in any human Imagination 
attributed to heaven. The Tabernacle, its furniture and cere- 
monial, were " shadows of heavenly things :" but what those 
things were is plain from the divine announcement of the end 
in view : " a sanctuary that I may dwell among them." The 
substance which cast these shadows was that predestined scheme 
of provisions by which God should dwell among men on terms of 
covenant and communion. None can guess what Moses saw 
of the heavenly things themselves, while tracing with careful 
obedient hand the outline of the shadows which they projected 
before him. K any such illumination was given him, it was 
certainly the same as that long afterwards bestowed by the 
Holy Ghost, disclosing in the typical arrangements of the Taber- 
nacle, not the fashion of angelic worship, but the scheme of 
the relations of man to God in Christ. The Word, which in 
Exodus records the ordinances, in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
interprets them : and they are not to be heard, who found a 
principle of ritual on a character, which they have themselves 
devised for those ordinances, to which the divine interpretation 
does not point, which the things interpreted will not bear, and 
which obscures the character which the Holy Ghost has really 
assigned to them. 

As to the argument from the Apocalypse, can it be serious ? 
We ought, they say, to have altars, incense, and lights in our 
churches, because, when heaven is opened to us in the Apoca- 
lypse, we see that such things are used in worship there. And 
this ** argument " does not float before us in that tremulous haze 
of poetry which seems its natural veil, but is constantly coming 
forward into full daylight, as if it were good substantial reason- 
ing; and even the Royal Commission had to listen to a clergy- 
man who professed four times in the course of his examination 
an obligation to conform in matter of ritual to " the Church of 
the Apocalypse," * and (in regard to the use of incense) " could 
scarcely imagine the Church falling away from the model of 
the Apocalypse." 

Now if the great Vision of the New Testament is to be taken 
as a ritual directory, there ought to be not on]y an altar, but an 
ark of the covenant, and a sea of glass ; and if incense is to be 

* Minutes of Examination of Rev. G. Nngee. 
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usedy so should also golden vials full of odours ; and if the lamps 
of fire are to be represented, so should also the throne before 
which they bum, with the emerald rainbow arching over it ; and 
thus the most advanced churches will have to be constructed 
and furnished afresh. But does any man regard the visionary 
emblems as material realities ? or suppose that the Eternal Son 
appears under the mystic form there described, or the Spirit of 
Grod as lamps of fire, or that souls are really kept under an altar, 
or prayers in golden vials ? And if not, where is the right to 
make an arbitrary selection from the accessories of the scene, 
and talk of them as if they were realities of another kind from 
all by which they are surrounded? In "the Book of the 
Bevelation of Jesus Christ which Grod gave unto him" we are in 
a vast world of emblem, where all things sacred, solemn, and 
mystic, which the Church had ever known, all things rich, 
glorious, and terrible, which the world had ever seen, throng 
and mingle, change and dissolve before us ; where all the types 
of the Old Testament reappear in glory, and all the visions of 
the old Prophets flash again across our view, and where, in the 
boundless wealth of imagery, every truth is expressed in symbol, 
and every fact in visionary scene. For men to look upon this 
world of emblems, and then, disregarding its manifest character 
and all the analogy of Scripture, to tell us that we ought to 
copy "the Church of the Apocalypse," and build altars, and 
light candles, and bum incense, because such things are " used 
in the worship of heaven," is, in the true sense of the word, an 
impertinence which the sorest need of an argument cannot be 
allowed to excuse. 

2. But the principle that the Mosaic ceremonial is still the 
law of Christian ritual, professes to rest on a more solid founda- 
tion than this. When inferences from its supposed character 
have been dismissed, the obligation from its certain enactment 
remains. " That which God has enacted God alone can repeal. 
No revocation of this ordinance can be shown, therefore it is 
still in force." Certainly this is not an argument to be used 
heedle&sly: its weight is decisive, and its consequences are 
immense. Often pressed upon us by eager voices, it has lately 
been deliberately urp^ed by one who could be heard only with 
respect. Bishop Hopkins of Vermont, Presiding Bishop of the 
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Episcopal Church in the United States, died soon after his 
rettim from the Anglican Synod, and was buried with more 
than common manifestations of public reverence. His last 
publication was a little book on the ' Law of Bitual/ addressed 
to his own Clergy, but gladly welcomed here by those whose 
cause it assista The President and Council of the English 
Church Union have done their best to diffuse it, presenting 
their compliments and the book to many who might not other- 
wise have seen it. It is a great comfort to have an argument 
presented from a quarter which offers no temptation to fasten 
upon anything but the reasoning itselfl In the present case, 
when held up in a clear light and by a ^ quiet hand, we can 
better see the looseness of the texture, and the poorness of 
the stuff. 

The conclusion to be reached is that the Temple ritual is, by 
Divine ordinance, the model for the form and order of Christian 
worship ; and the argument employed is that the Ceremonial 
Law was given by God, and, having never been revoked by His 
authority, is therefore still in force. " The common error ** that 
^'the whole of the system was entirely done away by Apostolic 
authority under the guidance of the Holy Spirit," is " examined," 
and, "if I do not much deceive myself," says the writer, **it 
can be thoroughly dispelled from every mind which is candid 
enough to be open to conviction " (p. 8). A mind need not be 
pre-eminently candid in order to be convinced of what the 
Bishop undertakes to prove, but it must be very open indeed 
to conviction if it is convinced of what he imagines that he is 
proving : for he who has shown that the Apostles did not abro- 
gate the law, is still far from having proved that it is now 
in force. 

But even those docile persons who will stand at any point of 
view at which their guide may place them, and who therefore 
will not perceive that the whole plan of the Bishop's argument 
is a mistake, will yet be sensible of two things : first, that its 
success would be embarrassing in the extreme ; and secondly, 
that, after the first link or two, its chain is broken. 

The Apostles, then, were not commissioned to abrogate the 
Ceremonial Law ; for, first, no such abrogation can be shown : 
and, secondly, they themselves " walked orderly and kept the 
law," as is proved by their continued attendance on the Temple 

N 
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worship, and in the case even of St. Paul, by his cireamciaion of 
Timothy and his own partioipation in the ceremonies of yowb 
and apfKjinted offerinfi^ It is therefore an ** error " to suppose 
that the law was abrogated ; and consequently that its divine 
obligation is gone. 

Plainly this doctrine of unabrogated law is bringing down on 
those who call it to their assistance much more than they desire. 
The thing wanted is to secure the divine authority of the Temple 
ritual for a certain modified imitation of it, for a Christian sjrutem 
of priesthood and sacrifice with lights, incense, splendid vestr 
ments and scenic ceremonial. But no one wants to have thia 
ritual limited to a single spot, or this priesthood to a single 
family, or to restore the distinctions of meats, or to *' circumcise 
their children, and walk after the customs." Some of theee 
particulars are indeed represented as subjected to a change, 
though allusion to legislation in regard to them is prudently 
withheld. 

" Of course," it is said, " the limitation of the priesthood to the 
posterity of Aaron was to {)ass away into the larger and nobler 
priesthood intended for the whole world. The animal sacrifices 
would also cease, because they were only types of the great 
Sacrifice which the Cross of Christ had fulfilled. And He had 
Himself instituted the new memorial of His precious Body and 
Blorxl in the Saeniment of the holy Eucharist : while the other 
Sacrament of Baptism in the name of tlie Trinity was also 
appointed after His resurrection. But," the writer continues, 
^'ivas the rest of the divine system to he abrogaied ?" 

Now, if ** the rest of the divine system " is with these exceptions 
the whole of it, who will not tremble in view of the mass of 
Jewish observances which this doctrine is riveting upon us? 
Nor can we diminish it even by the Bishop a exceptions : for 
where is the Apostolic legislation which changes the succession 
of the priesthood, or abolishes animal sacrifices, or annuls the 
rite of circumcision ? On the principle which this book main- 
tains, such legislation must be shown ; for there is no reason, in 
the nature of thinj^s, why the Lamb, which foreshadowed the 
Eternal Sacrifice, should not still commemorate it, or why other 
Christians, us well as Timothy, should not (as the Judaizers 
insisted) be both circumcised and baptised. Ajid it is observable 
that the acts adduced to prove the continuance of the law, must, 
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in that case, proYe the continuance of these very parts of it, for 
no one can suppose that the attendance in the Temple, and St. 
Paul's participation in animal sacrifices, and his circumcision of 
Timothy, testify the Apostolic judgment that the Ceremonial 
Law in general was not abrogated, but that these particular 
features of it were so. 

It must be a relief to those who realise what this argument 
involves to find that its chain has broken before it reaches to 
themselves. The Bishop's reasoning may look successful while 
it keeps within the limits of Israel, but how to cross the frontier 
and transfer its conclusions to the Catholic Church it knows not. 
Hebrew Christian Ciiurcbes appear to be still bound ; but what 
of Grentile Churches? They are "grafted on the stock of 
Israel ; " but the Scripture, by every testimony of historic fact 
and doctrinal assertion, declares their freedom from the Cere- 
monial Law. This is admitted and then made the least of. 
The energetic denunciations of St. Paul to the Galatians are 
reduced to a warning, not against their adopting the Jewish 
ceremonial, but against their submitting to it *' as necessary to 
salvation : " while the doctrine of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
that the system of the Old Covenant is superseded, is treated in 
a manner that is really curious. The two Covenants (so runs 
the argument) which are meant in the Epistle, are the Covenant 
ct Works, given to Adam in Paradise, and republished at Sinai, 
being the moral law of the Ten Commandments, with the 
condition, '^ The man that doeth these things shall live by 
them : " and the Covenant of Grace, instituted after the Fall, 
to which the whole ritual of the Mosaic system in its typical 
character belonged. It was the former of these which was 
*'made old and ready to vanish away," and the latter which 
was to remain, the ritual by inference remaining with it. llie 
author appears to have been much pleased with the singular 
metamorphosis of an argument which reviews in detail the 
shadowy rites then fading from their place in the Church, 
identifies them in the plainest terms with that " first Covenant " 
from which he wishes to sever them, and shows them destined 
from the first to that natural extinction from which he is 
determined to exempt them. But the Scripture cannot be 
broken, and it still remains written, that '' the Jird Covenant 
had the ordinances of divine service and the worldly sanctuary ^^ 

N 2 
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and the sacrifices and the priesthood, and that this was the 
Covenant which God by his own Word had " made old " and 
doomed to "vanish away."* 

These forced constructions put upon the Apostolic arguments 
are however still insufficient, and the author does not show us 
how he transfers the ritual of Israel with the authority of an 
unrevoked law into the system of the Catholic Church. 

The fact is that this whole scheme of argument is one con- 
tinuous mistake. The Bishop would disprove ** the common error ** 
that the Apostles abrogated the Ceremonial Law ; and he does this 
hy adopting U himself: only with this difference, that while some 
think tliat they abrogated the whole of it, he thinks that they 
abrogated some of it, namely, the local limitation of the ritual, 
the genealogical limitation of the priesthood, animal sacrifices 
and circumcision ; and that " the rest," being unrepealed, 
remains in force. It is all fancy. There are no repealing 
statutes in the divine economy. He who demands them, or 
supposes them, shows himself (to say the least) inattentive to 
the method of revelation. The Koran, in the span of time 
which it cx)vers, enacts laws and revokes them : not so the 
Bible. There is another method there, the method of organic 
growth — of progressive life — the method which we see in nature. 
The predestined plan advances : one stage of revelation breaks 
into another, and in so doing proves what its function was ; and 
the function ceases because its fulfilment is no longer possible. 
Thus the New Covenant emerges from the Old, and presents 
a fresh form of life. The Church forms itself within the circle 
of Judaism, gradually breaks beyond it, gradually detaches 
itself from it. It is a process of the utmost delicacy, involving 
difficulties at the moment which might have left injuries for all 
time. Therefore, in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, 
we are permitted to see it completed : and what is the method 
pursued? Not one of legislation, but (as we may say) of 
history: one thing leads naturally to another. The course 
of events goes forward, under a divine government always felt 
and at critical moments shown. A vision, an angeVs visit, 
a perceptible illapse of the Holy Ghost, the call of a new 
messenger, some token of the Lord's approval — interventions 



• Hebr. viii. 13, ix. 1, 2, &c. 
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like these mingle with the course of human thought and action, 
just enough to modify or authorise the direction which it takes, 
and to counteract the influences which might have interfered 
with the development of the truth. No positive enactments 
abrogate, perpetuate, or adapt the system of the Old Covenant ; 
but when all is done we see it lying before us an empty forsaken 
shell, having no further function in the history of that glorious 
life, which was prepared and nursed within it. And this is 
shown to have been the purpose fixed from the beginning, 
manifested by its own typical aspect and asserted by direct 
words of prophecy. There it lies, as we close the canonical 
record, " made old and ready to vanish away" — (iraKaMVfjiepov, 
yrfpdcTKOP, iyyv<; cuf>avLa'fjbov), The final disappearance is just 
deferred to give time for the clear discovery that a constitution 
of things in its own nature provisional, preliminary, prophetic, 
has been, not abrogated by a repealing statute, but antiquated 
by its own fulfilment. 

If this be so, the principle of the authority of unabrogated 
law is, for the object for which it is invoked, a thing out of place 
and not to the purpose, and arguments built upon it have no 
foundation. 

But though the desired conclusion cannot be reached by 
means of a premiss which has no soundness in it, that is no 
reason why it may not be established by a juster method, and 
one in accordance with that view of the course of revelation 
which has now been given. If the outward fashion of the 
typical Covenant has been antiquated by the hand of God, it 
may be that a certain part of it was perpetuated by the same 
hand, and that the Temple ritual has been transferred to the 
assemblies of the Christian Church. Certainly this would seem 
at first sight unlikely, because the Temple ritual was the most 
evidently typical and prophetical part of a system which has 
disappeared hecause it was typical and prophetical; and, secondly, 
because the dissolution of this part of tlie system seemed to be 
specially provided for, God having first limited it to Jerusalem, 
and then desolated Jerusalem, and so rendered its observance 
ever since impossible. 

Still it may be said, — He rendered it impossible there because 
he had authorised it everywhere. The model was broken 
because the copies had been taken. 
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The theory is admissible, but, to give it any claim to 
acceptance two things are necessary, or at least one of the 
two. 

It must be shown that such a transference was naiuraly tjs. 
that it was historically prepared by circumstances and habits 
of thought, and that thus the divine government had provided 
that it should take place as a thing of course. But this cannot 
be shown, the state of the case being exactly the reverse. 
What difficulty there would have been in the apprehension of 
such a principle, what questions would have arisen, what positive 
instructions would have been needed in regard to it, will be 
apparent to any one who has distinctly before his mind the 
position which the Temple w^orship was understood to occupy in 
the Jewish system, not as (what we should call) the model for 
public worship, but as the solitary central ceremonial for the 
entire nation. The ritual was that of a great sacerdotal sacri- 
ficial system, and that system was confined to a single spot. To 
reproduce it elsewhere would have been not more criminal than 
absurd, implying that the acts done in the Temple had uot ful* 
filled the office for which the Law had created them, as efiectual 
rites of the Covenant, but were mere ceremonies to assist the 
devotion of the congregation on the spot, and which therefore, 
for the same purpose, might be adopted anywhere, and multiplied 
by any number of copies. It is certain that no idea could have 
been more foreign to the Hebrew mind, which has proved, by 
abiding for 1800 years without a priest and without a sacrifice, 
how well it understood that the single solitary character of the 
Temple ritual was of its very essence, and that even if suspended 
in its appointed place it could never be transferred to another. 
Suppose that tliis had not been so — that the synagogues had 
had their altars, sacrifices, priests, and humbler reproductions of 
the Temple ritual, then of course these things, or things analogous 
to them, would have spontaneously appeared in the first as- 
semblies of the Church (which were but Christian synagogues), 
and its public worship would have been constituted on the 
principle now contended for, that the Temple ritual in its 
essential features was the divine model for Christian worship. 
But if tlie contrary of all this was the ease (and nothing is more 
certain than that it was so), then it must be supposed that a prin- 
ciple of worship hitherto inconceivable, for which no historical 
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preparation had been made, was adopted in the Church without 
any revelation to affirm it, or a word of authority to suggest it.* 

One other support for the tlieory in question might yet be 
found, and, if found, would be sufficient. Though it might 
be true that the principle rested on no extant legislation, and 
was contrary to the habits of thought which tlie law of God had 
formed, there might still be evidence that it had in fact been 
understood and accepted by those whom the Apostles taught. 
According to the plan on which the Scriptures are written, 
such evidence might be dropped incidentally, or might even be 
wrung out for us by circumstances. Now, not only would such 
incidental evidence have naturally occurred in the numerous 
references to Christian assemblies and in the instructions of 
the Pastoral Epistles, but it happens that circumstances did 
arise which must have wrung it out, if it had been forthcoming 
at all. 

It had been strange if the New Testament had contained no 
distinct treatment of the divinely instituted ceremonial of the 
first covenant. The relations of the typical to the true Covenant 
was an intricate subject requiring the teaching of God: more 
than this, it was a practical and pressing subject, involving the 
most harassing anxieties, the most distressing conflicts, which 
can arise in the region of serious thought. These were felt in 
all their force, — at last in all their anguish, — in the heart of the 



♦ The Lord lias left one definite dic- 
tum on the subject of worship ; and it 
bears on the present question more 
closely than appears in the common 
treatment of the words. It is as if any 
one should jud^^o of an opinion of 
Counsel without consideration of the 
case submitted. The Lord is consulted 
as to the phice of worship; not cer- 
tainly of any worship, for no Jew sup- 
posed that prayer an(l praise could be 
offered only in Jerusalem, nor any Sa- 
maritan that they could bo offered only 
on **that mountain." It was well 
known that they not only could bo but 
actually were offered in every syna- 
gogue and every house, and that they 
ought to be offered in sincerity of 
heart. But there was in Jerusalem 
a certain kind of worship which was 
found nowhere else, and the virtue of 
wiiich was diffused through the whole 
communion. Concerning this worship 



the inquirer asks. Observe the reply : 
" The nour cometh when ye shall neither 
in this mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem, 
worship the Fatlier." Had the next 
words been, as they seemed about to be, 
a declaration that in every place men 
should worship Him, the inference 
might have been suggested, that the 
same kind of worship which was then 
known to be local was now to become 
catholic, and that the ritual of the Tem- 
ple WAS to be reproduced in CbristiaQ 
assemblies. But the well-known words 
employed avoid such an implication, and 
fix the mind not on an extension of the 
ritual in regard to locality, but on an 
elevation of the character of worship 
from its dependence on material and 
typical rites into a region of ** spirit " 
and of " truth "—which is fulfiUed (not 
merely by the sincerity and fervour of 
worshippers) but by the fact that they 
worship •* in Christ." 
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Hebrew Churches. Not immediately on embracing the faith of 
Christ would Jewish believers understand their relation to the 
past. At first they would not know that it was the pasty for 
they were still sharers in the old ritual — Jews at the same time 
that they were Christians — and many of them must have felt 
that words uttered by their most enlightened teachers, which 
(to Jews who believed not) sounded as ''blasphemous words 
against the Holy Place and the Law/' were at least perplexing 
words to them. But time went on, and the question obtained 
from the progress of thought a shape which all were compelled 
to recognise, and from the course of events a pressure which all 
were compelled to feeL To persons who at last saw whither 
their new faith was leading them, and that, if they adhered to 
the Lord Jesus, they must '* go forth to liim without the camp ** 
stripped of inherited habits aud thrust out from dear associations, 
whose minds were shaken to the centre, and who were in danger 
of apostacy itself, the Epistle to the Hebrews was written. One 
who sees distinctly the subject of which he treats, surveying all 
the range of it and penetrating to all its depths, addresses those 
whose " dulness of hearing" he deplores, and whose consequent 
danger at this crisis of their faith he realises with intense 
sympathy, pain, and fear. Li his magnificent exposition of the 
bearing of the Old Covenant on the New, he seizes and uses 
every argument which in its rapid progress it suggests, for 
assisting the endangered believers to " hold fast the profession 
of their faith without wavering." 

But there is one argument which is not there; though the 
course of the discussions seems to thrust it on the writer, and to 
the state of mind addressed it would have been telb'ng in the 
extreme. It is that of the perpetuation of the Temple ritual in 
the ordinances of the Christian Church. Accustomed to a 
visible transaction on earth of the efiectual rites of the Old 
Covenant, many of the Hebrew Christians had too feebly appre- 
hended the full realisation of them in Christ to acquiesce with- 
out strong reluctance in a final severance from that system. 
Their feelings might have expressed themselves in the passionate 
language of distress, which on this subject is now heard among 
ourselves.* How would the writer have met the wants of the 



* E.g. ** If we have copied tlio I have adopted one kind of Jewish wor- 
Synagd^c, two thiugs follow. Wc | ship iustcud of another-- tlie Synagogue 
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moment if he could have cried, " those Ordinances are not only 
as types reaUsed in Heaven, but as rites continued on earth. 
You have them still with all their divine authority. In your 
own assemblies true Priests oflTer the true sacrifice, and what the 
Temple was under the old system, that every Christian Church 
is under the new." Had this principle been understood, it is 
morally impossible that it should not have been referred to. 
Had it not been understood, there was now the last necessity 
to make it clear, both to meet the desperate exigency of the 
moment, and to establish a great practical truth for ever. But 
iiisnot there. The sacrificial system, the sacerdotal ministries, 
the Ordinances of Divine Service, and the worldly sanctuary 
are presented as shadows of the " one sacrifice offered once for 
all," of the one Priest who ** hath his Priesthood unchangeable," 
and of His ministry **in Hjeaven itself." These heavenly 
things " are come," and their shadows are disappearing, iyyis 
cUf)avurfiov. Not a hint occurs that these mystic outlines will 
yet linger on the walls, diverting the eye of faith which should 
rest on the realities alone ; not an intimation that, as transac- 
tions on earth, these Ordinances are still continued, and diffused 
through all the Churches of the Saints. The analogy of the 
earthly Covenant in the point of its having but one Temple is 
not corrected, but maintained. That great feature appears as 
typical as any other. Synagogues in the farthest regions of the 
Dispersion had turned towards Jerusalem as if parts of the courts 
of its Temple, conscious of connexion with the home and centre 
of the Covenant, and sharing in the rites which were there 
effectual, but which it was not for them to reproduce. So 
stand the Christian Churches round their common centre, " the 
Sanctuary and true Tabernacle which the Lord pitched and 
not man," where the one sacrifice prolongs its inexhaustible 
eflScacy from age to age and the one Priest is "a Priest for 
ever." As in so many courts surrounding that one Temple, the 
holy assemblies meet, to testify their living communion with its 



instead of the Temple. We have lost 
tlie divinely-appointed sacrificial sys- 
tem carried on by the Temple worship, 
and have got only the hamanly-up- 
pointed system established by tradition 
in the Synagogue. We are then with- ! of Wonhip,' p. 8. 
oat a Priest, without an Altar, without 



Sacrifice — in a condition of slavery and 

degradation. And this is what 

has come upon us by the preaching of 
the glorious gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ I • '— TfxicUfor the Day, * The Rule 
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transactions, to eat from its altar,* and to join in its accepted 
sacrifices of adomtion and praise. 

Thus within the Canon of Scripture there is no knowledge of 
the theory that the Temple ritual is continued in the forms 
of Christian worship. God by law and government under the 
Old Covenant provided that it should not arise, and by the 
records of the New Testament has given evidence that it did 
not, and those who argue from this theory as a rule of ritualistic 
practice have adopted a principle which the Bible utterly 
disowns. 



II. What then are the principles which the Bible gives? 
Principles are all that we can ask for, if what has been said be 



* One solitary lino in the Epi^ttle to 
the Hebrews is alleged in support of 
the Ritualistic cause. ** We have an 
aliar^ whereof they have no right to eat 
which serve the Tabernacle." (Hebr. 
xiii. 10.) It is plain that this may 
mean one or other of two things. ** We 
have in our churches an altar such as 
there is in the Temple, on which, like 
those who minister there, we offvT sacri- 
fice, and eat from it of that which has 
been offered ;*' or, " We have in tlie one 
sacrifice on the cross tlint which the 
altar in the Temi)letypifietl,and we eat 
of it spiritually in the communion of 
the boily and blood of Christ ;" — i.e. it 
may bi ar either the Ilonmnist or the 
Anglican meaning. Which it docs bear 
must bo ruled — 1, by the general Apo- 
stolic doctrine on the subject ; in regard 
to which there can ho no doubt, since 
no other sentence can bo adduced ca- 
pable of bearing the meaning which it 
IS attempted to put upon this. 2, by 
the character of thought and expression 
in the plac<i where it occurs, a. It is 
evident that everything with which the 
altar is assocLited, tho high priest, the 
sacrifice, the sprinkling of tho blood, 
tl)e huliost of all, «!fec., are symbolictilly 
used and placed in tho one heavenly 
Temple: therefore the altar also must 
bear its syuibolionl meaning m tho 
spiritual scene, fi. The altar is not 
mentioned as that on which the Church 
offers, but from which it eats. Not the 
sacrifice, hut that which is subsequent 
to tho sacrifice U spoken of, tho act of 
communion wherein ** they who ate of 
the sacrifice were ])artiikers with the 



altar." y. The form of expression is 
suggestive, " they have no right to eat 
which serve the Tuhernade," r^ aicurp 
Karptvotrrts. The word piMuts to the 
shadowy transient nature of the system 
(of which the original home was u 
Tabernacle) as contrasted with the reali- 
ties to which we have been admitted, 
d. In the same passage the imagery of 
Jewish ritual is employed, not in the 
materialistic, but the spiritutd sense — 
** By him let us offer Vie tacrijux of 
praise to Grod continually— the fruit of 
our lips, giving thanks to His name. 
But to do good and to communicate 
forget not, for with sttcJi sacrifices God is 
well pleased.*' 

The use which is made of this one 
line in the interests of Roman doctrine 
may lead us to observe the divine cau- 
tion in the use of symbolic language. 
It might have been expecte<l that the 
writer to the Hebrews employing their 
old devotional imagery, and intensely 
anxious to tmnst'er the halloweil ai$so- 
ciations of the pa^t to tlioir true and 
spiritual purposes, would have used 
many expressions susoeptiblo of per- 
version, and to some mimls naturally 
suggestive of ritualistic meaning. But 
in all that delicate y«t <leeii<ive handlini^ 
of the language of tyjx) ami symbol, 
there is scarcely one expression which 
for a moment can ^eem ambiguous. It 
is tho more striking by contrast with 
later Christian litemture in which we 
see an affectionate rhetoric, which lovetl 
to Use the conseciat'd imagery of tho 
Old Covenant, harden by degrees into 
settled ritual and doctrinal principles. 
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tnic It is certain that the Bible eontaiiis but one law and 
scheme of ritual, and if that be not the law and model for the 
Church, the Bible gives to the Church neither law nor model. 
To a certain habit of mind this idea appears so shocking that 
the bare statement of it is thought proof enough of the con- 
tinuance, under an altered character, of the Mosaic ritual : for 
if the Jews had a ritual prescribed by God and we have not, 
then, it is argued, a distinct mark of inferiority and degradation 
is set upon the higher dispensation, and the glory of the latter 
house is less than the glory of the former. 

1. The ground of this argument is an error. The Jews had 
not, any more than we have a divine directory for public wor- 
ship in general, but only for that typical system which was 
localised in a single spot, and which, in the Christian scheme, 
has its corresponding fulfilment in the single person of Christ. 
In their synagogues through all the world they arranged the 
forms of their worship by human ordinance, and the same may 
be said even of the acts of devotion which were by custom 
associated with the typical rites in the Temple itselt Thus 
the first ritual principle which the Bible yields, even under the 
Old Covenant, is that of liberty, in other words, the -principle 
that the form and order of worship is a part, not of the revela- 
tion of the mind of God, but of the expression of the mind of 
man. And this is clearly the true account of the matter, for if 
the worship itself is an expression of the mind of man, still more 
must the manner and garb of it be so. The establishment of 
this character of worship is no inconsiderable result of Scripture 
teaching, though it may appear so to one who observes that 
reason establishes it also. But let him go on to observe that, 
though reason establishes it in argument, it has never established 
it in fjEtct ; but that there has been a constant tendency in all 
human religions to treat the words and forms of the traditional 
worship, even when their origin has been forgotten and their 
meaning has been lost, as having a mysterious virtue and a sort 
of divinity in themselves ; to the extent as appears in some of the 
Vedic hymns of making them objects of adoration, worsliipping 
the sacrifice, and praying to the prayer.* 



* ** The hymns oomprising one whole t to Soma, the mUky jaice of the moon- 
section of the Rig-Veda are addressed | plant {Aaclepiui acida), which the wor- 
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If in Israel according to the flesh the strict limitation of the 
typical system compelled the spontaneous formation by the com- 
munity of its own form and order of public worship, much more 
was this spontaneity the proper attribute of the Christian 
Church. Had the general forms of rehgion under the old dis- 
pensation been more precisely defined and authoritatiyely 
imposed than they were, the removal of such definition and 
imposition would not be a badge of degradation, but a mark of 
elevated responsibility and freedom of action, such as are proper 
to a stage of life represented in Scripture as one of emancipation 
from the prescriptions of childhood, and comparative spiritual 
maturity. Because the Spirit was in the Church it belonged to 
the Church to utter its own words and shape its own forms 
to the glory of God in Christ The apparent exception was no 
exception, for the two Sacraments were niore than the expression 
of the mind of man, and on that account a divine ordinance 
gave their form ; but even then restricted itself to the centre 
and essence of the rite, and left the Church to its liberty in all 
circumstances with which it might illustrate, or devotions with 
which it might surround them. This liberty, belonging to the 



shipper had learned to deify. This 
deification of tlie Soma is still more 
promini-nt in the Sdina-Veda." — Hard' 
wick, Christ cuid other Matters, Pt, II. 
p. 14. 

•• Tlie most celebrated of tlio prayers 
is the Gayatri, held to be tlio holiest 
verse in the Vedas, and p<;rsoniiicd as a 
goddess, tlie wife of Brahma. It is 
preceded by a mysterious monosyllable, 
the typo of tlie three diviuitiis, Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva, and the essence of the 
Vedas— OM, and by three scarcely leas 
sacred words, Bhur, Bhuvar, 8 war, do- 
noting earth, atmosj)hore, heaven. The 
prayer is merely * Let us mt dilate on 
tho sacred \i^\ii of that diviHO sun. that 
it may llluminute our minds.* " — H. II. 
Wihoii^ Lectures on the litligious Prac- 
tices of the Ilinditos, p. 15. 

Tho natural growth of suporstitious 
fc*eling in regjird to ceri'inonitd is 
well-given in tJie following extract: — 
" When the father of a family was 
priest, poet, and king in one jierson, 
there was no thought as yet oi distri- 
buting the ceremonial duties among 
sixteen priests, each performing his own 
I)eculiar office, or of measuring the 



length of every log that should be pat 
on the fire, and determining the shape 
of every vessel in which libations should 
be offered. It was only after a long 
succession of sacrifices that the spon- 
taneous acts and observances of former 
generations would be treasured np and 
established as generally binding. It 
was only after the true meaning of the 
sacrifice was lost that unmeaning cere- 
monies would gain that importance 
which they have in the eyes of priests. 
If a hymn addres8<>d to the gods had 
been heard, if a &mine had ceased after 
a prayer, an illness been cured with a 
charm, an enemy been vanquished with 
war songs, not only would these songa, 
however poor, be handed down in a 
family as the most precious heir-looma, 
but the position in which the poet re- 
cited them, the time of the day, the 
most minute circumstances of every act, 
would be superstitiously preserved in 
order to insure the future etticacy of the 
prayer. This was the origin of a cere- 
monial so complicated as that of tlio 
Brahmans." — Max MiUler^ History of 
Aruiient Sanskrit Literature^ p. 48^ 
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Church at the beginning, has been secured for it for ever by 
the Providence which has avoided the introduction into the 
Canon, even of such mention of Apostolic usages as might seem 
indirectly to impose them, leaving them to reach future ages as 
they might, through the ordinary channels of traditional custom 
or historic record. Eager endeavours to extract liturgic meaning 
from the mention of St. Paul's cloak, or of the lights in the 
upper chamber, can only make us feel more strongly how 
carefully the reserve of the New Testament on this point has 
been maintained. 

2. In things ecclesiastical as well as civil the complement of 
the principle of liberty is that of law or order. That principle 
which has " its seat in the bosom of God and its voice in the 
harmony of the world" has its manifestation in the holy book. 
Looking only to the structure of the Word and to its garb of 
language and expression, who does not feel that the one rises 
before us in order and proportion, and that the other clothes it 
with grandeur and grace ? Doubtless a concentration of mind 
on certain truths, a reaction from forms which had been worn 
by falsehood, and the idiosyncrasy of a nation or a party, may 
make the love and use of Scripture co-existent (say) with the 
Puritan or the Quaker taste. But certainly the Bible in its 
structure, style, and manner, is not an exemplification of such a 
taste, nor would of itself beget it. Wonderful is that great 
monument in the freedom of its plan, the variety of its 
materials, and the cohering strength of its construction ; in its 
relative proportions, manifold correspondences, and intricate 
harmonies more and more unfolding themselves to the studious 
eye : wonderful also in its vivid pictures, afiSuence of imagery, 
and rich combination of poetic elements, dramatic, lyric, and 
idyllic. Now the eye rests upon the bold sharp outline of 
truth, and just beyond loses itself in the gloom of its mysterious 
recesse& Here the light of Heaven falls broad and clear upon 
the pavement, and there streams, as through the storied pane, 
in the figures and colours of parable. No, certainly ; it is not 
from the Bible that we learn to refuse to the poetic side of our 
nature any connection with the religious life, or to think that 
every appeal to taste and imagination in the forms of things is a 
sin against their spirit. Thus much at least we ought in mere 
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trathfuInesB to assert, for in inquiring what principles of judg- 
ment on the externals of religion we derive from Scripture, its 
character and effect upon the whole must be taken into account 
as well as its particular ordinances and distinct sayings. 

Yet further it ought to be acknowledged that some of its 
ordinances and sayings have a present force, though they per- 
tain to the typical system which has passed away ; for if it was 
ordained that in the Temple and its ritual there should be a 
professed regard to purposes of " glory and beauty," the sanction 
of the principle remains, though the particular illustrations of 
it do not That natural sense of fitness which suggests a pro- 
portion between the circumstances and the nature of an action, 
and gives a certain licence of prodigality in the offerings of 
love, and engrosses the expressions of loyalty in golden letters^ 
and clothes the bride in white, and places the sover^gn on 
a throne, and insists on the formalities of justice, must ever 
derive from the ordinances of the old dispensation a warrant 
for its continued influence in the public scenes and acts of 
religion. 

Turning to the course of fact we find that the historic link 
between the Jewish and Christian worship is in the synagogue. 
The public worship of the Church was shaped within tliis frame- 
work, prepared beforehand ; and we have to observe what prin- 
ciples of order it derived from the divine law, and at what 
external points it caught the light from Sion. High placed 
above other buildings, or with some visible mark of its sacred 
character, consecrated by the ceremonies with which it was 
opened, and secured from profane uses, a Jewish synagogue 
was a type of order in its internal arrangements, in the titles 
and duties of its officers, in its liturgic forms, and in the days 
and hours of its public use. Every means was taken to 
symbolise connexion with the Covenant, and to constitute the 
building, wherever situated, a court of the distant Temple, In 
every city and country its Eibleh was the same, so that all 
who entered it or prayed in it were looking towards Jeru- 
salem. The further end which arrested the eye bore the 
title of Temple, the name appropriated to the Holy House; 
and the chest which stood there was called the Ark, and its 
lid the Mercy Seat Embroidered veils hung before the rolls 
of the law, which were there not merely for the reading of 
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the lessons, but kept with all the state, and drawn forth with 
all the reverence, which were due to representative Tables of 
the Covenant. 

These were in the providence of God the nurseries in which 
the Apostles who fashioned the Christian Churches, and the 
Jews and devout pei-sons who first composed them, had formed 
their habits of common worship ; and through this medium the 
Church inherited from the elder Covenant the general frame- 
work of liturgic order and the principles of a grave and re- 
stricted symbolism. If, for instance, a Christian house of 
prayer were raised on high, and distinguished by its aspect 
from other buildings, and consecrated to its proper uses^ and 
turned in a significant direction ; and if there were some cha- 
racter of symbol in its form and ornaments, and if its inmost 
part presented the holy table which bears visible witness of the 
New Covenant, and is used for its highest act of communion,* 
such a house would exhibit an analogy in all these respects 
with the external features of the synagogue. Ajid the same 
may be said of the seasons of devotion observed in it, and of 
liturgic forms used in it, as well as of the reading, exposition, 
and exhortation, which were characteristic features of the 
synagogue service, and in reference to which the analogy is 
more commonly noted. 

But the details of this analogy are of minor moment. If we 
look to that stage in the history of public worship out of which 
historically Christian worship rose, it is not for the sake of its 
particular arrangements, but of its general cast of settled order 
and serious dignity, resulting from the training of the divine 
Law and the consciousness of the divine Covenant. The revela- 



* The arrangemeot above noticed, 
which obtaias in our churches, carries 
out the Christian analogy with the 
synagogae, since to the Jew the ground 
of covenant is the possession of the law, 



the law, or else that they were placed 
in fuU view only for purposes of instruc- 
tion, which is no longer necessary. A 
better reason for their presence in that 
position is that they are the testimonies 



to the Christian the participation in | of the covenant in virtue of which the 

Chnst Bat let it be allowed to add a , Church assembles; the two Tables of 

word in favour also of that customary ' tbe Law presenting its first stage, and 

tuperacription of the Decalogue, the | the Creed and Lord's Prayer its second, 



Creed, wad the Lord's Prayer, which is 
disappearing from our recently-arranged 
ohurcnes, sometimes to make way for am- 
biguous ornaments, sometimes from an 



in wliich '* Faith is come," and God is 
" our Father," and both combined wit- 
nessing to tlie unity of the revelation 
in both its stages. There U a deeper 



impression that there is something legal significance in this than in a reredos of 
and Jewish in giving such a position to • sculptured stone or mottled marble. 
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tion of the trae Covenant would change many things, but it 
would not change this. A vast elevation had taken place when 
the worshippers knew that, what the Synagogue had been to 
the Temple, that their assembly was to the true Sanctuary, 
where the true Priest had entered and the true sacrifice had 
been accepted. They celebrated the acts of a spiritual com- 
munion with the voices of an enlightened faith and a joy that 
was full of glory. But the habit of sacred order was not less 
congenial to the higher worship, and had received fresh sup- 
ports from the divine prayer which had been given to guide 
it, and the sacrament which had been ordained to crown it. 
Indeed it may be reverently said that this habit had received 
a new sanction from the indescribable dignity which invested the 
movements, and the singular order which appeared in the acts, 
of the Lord himself; and that it is, in its own degree, a part 
of that mind of Christ which is tlie law and spirit of the 
Church. 

Of course in the first Christian assemblies temporary circum- 
stances interfered with the natural development of this principle; 
80 that, if we could know exactly what was done in them, we 
should not therefore have a complete rule for oui-selves. Those 
who had no possession of localities, and often no assurance of 
safety, had to suit themselves to circumstances, and could not 
suit circumstances to themselves. The various elements which 
flowed into the Church — Jewish, Greek, Boman, Barbarian — 
brought each its own habit and savour with it, and only time 
could produce the settlement of Apostolic order and predomi- 
nance of the Christian taste. The inevitable excitement attendant 
upon the first apprehension of new mysteries of faith, new 
bonds of brotherhood, and new terms with heaven, could not 
but often show itself in disturbing forms. Above all, the 
spiritual gifts, exercised under sudden impulses and strong 
tension of mind, seemed to claim by their character of inspi- 
ration a right to supersede all rules of taste or custom. But 
even to these the Apostolic government refused to concede 
that license, and St. Paul appeals from Corinthian fashions to 
the comn;ion custom of the Churches (1 Cor. xi. 16), and from 
the tendencies of spiritual impulse to God's eternal law of 
order (1 Cor. xiv. 32, 33), and closes his judgment by one of 
the only two distinct ritual decrees which the New Testament 
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contains: '* Let all things be done decorously* and according 
to order" (1 Cor. ziv. 40), words which (as applied to a national 
ritual) may be almost translated by those in which Wordsworth 
(in days of ritual ignorance) saluted the English Church, — 

" By hands of Wisdom reared 
In beauty of holiness, with ordered pomp, 
Decent and unreproved." 

8. "Let all things be done to edifying'^ (1 Cor. xiv. 26.) 
This is the other rule, and the higher of the two, as the life is 
more than the form, and the end than the method. It also 
is to be quoted not as a solitary saying, but as the utterance 
of the whole mind of Scripture. Edifying (building up) in 
Christ Jesus imports, not the sensible and often transient effect 
to which the word is commonly applied, but work that is gradual, 
solid, and lasting; and in the Apostolic imtings it expresses 
the end which, in the Church of Christ, actions, ordinances, and 
institutions should serve. Bites and ceremonies not being im- 
posed by divine ordinance are absolutely subject to this rule. 
The enunciation of it refers us at once to a higher court and 
more important decisions, for real edification can only be in the 
truth. Solemn impressions and tender emotions, if not in har- 
mony with the truth, may build up into error, superstition, or 
idolatry, and not into Christ. Thus a ritual controversy may 
be essentially a doctrinal one, as is in fact the case with those 
now in progress. He who believes that in the Eucharist the 
consecrated elements are in themselves the very body and 
blood of Christ, and as such to be offered in sacrifice for quick 
and dead, and to be adored by all who behold them, must 
think that the Church is edified by a ritual which visibly 
symbolises this truth ; while he who believes that the doctrine 
is not a truth, but a carnal perversion of divine words, the pro- 
duet of the idolatrous tendency in man, and injurious to the 
nature of the sacrament, will look upon such a ritual as not for 
edification but for destruction. Thus in attempts at distinct 



• The word *• decently," as now com- 
monly used and understood, conveys a 
lower sense than the word employed hy 
8t. PaaL Such expressions as ** harely 
decent,*' *' common decency," &0., sug- 
gest a limitation of its meaning to that 
Which is not shocking or scandalous, 



whereas the word cvo'xilM<^*'»f conveys 
the idea of something well-fashioned, 
honourable, and comely in its aspect 
It is used twice elsewhem ia the Epibtles 
of the fair and dignified character of the 
Christian walk. 
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changes of ritual it will often be necessary to remoye the question 
from the court of taste into that of truth, where the issue must 
be defined and the articles amended ; and the anxiety, the watch- 
fulness, and the resolution of faith may be justly concentrated 
upon details which, apart from their implications, are trifles. 

But where no such definite points are involved, the principle, 
that all must be done to edifying, places the whole fashion and 
Ojrderof religion in entire subordination to the interests of 
the spiritual life. Proposals to impress, to dazzle, to charm 
the imagination, to make the senses a way to the heart, must 
be subjected to this decisive test. Methods for attracting those 
that are without must be judged by their fitness to attract 
them to God, and a framework for the education of devotion 
by its tendency to promote worship in spirit and in truth, and 
"object-lessons in religion" by the character of the religion 
which they teach. 

But, while this rule is in its relation to the truth positive 
and inflexible, it has at the same time a certain pliancy in its 
relation to man, since it compels the consideration of actual 
capacities and habits, seeing that what would be edifying in 
one case would not be so in another. Symbols, for instance, 
which would be intelligible, and expressions of feeling which 
would be natural, at Constantinople in the da}rs of Chrysostom, 
might not be so in England now. Ceremonies (say of com- 
memoration of the dead or of anointings with oil), in one age 
savouring only of holy truths, might appear in another as sur- 
rounded with dangerous suggestions or disturbing associations, 
which in the mean time they had accumulated. A service, 
which might seem a natural language to a musically-educated 
people, might be to a common congregation as though cele- 
brated in an unknown tongue. Or an order and manner 
£ashioned by English taste and traditions might have a deaden- 
ing effect in a church of Negroes or Chinese. This rule then 
carries with it a principle of considerateness, a character of 
elasticity ; and yet its proper effect must be to keep a strong 
check upon ritual development. It cannot but create a taste 
at once sober and sensitive, a seriousness of purpose which will 
be impatient of attempts at effect, and a desire for spiritual 
profit which will shrink from histrionic imitations and the 
elaboration of artistic display. 
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4. But the principle of restriction most be separately noted 
as one of those which we derive from Scripture. The last men- 
tioned principle was furnished by the end which ritual is to 
serve ; this, by the part which it is to bear in serving it — a sub- 
ordinate, ti limited, a cautious part. No statute need be quoted, 
for on this point Scripture as a whole is a warning and a law. 
Even under the elder dispensation, the comparative insignifi- 
cance of ritual ordinances, and the danger of giving them a 
false value were testified by the most energetic voices of the 
propheta In the New Testament a yet stronger testimony is 
borne by the eloquence of persistent silence. In all those 
records of the formation of the Church, and those instructions 
of the Apostles to elders whom they ordained, and commissai*ies 
whom they employed, no definite ritual directions occur. A 
system of church life and worship is in action, in which all is 
to be done according to order, and all to be done to edifying ; 
but we have nothing beyond outlines and principles. In its 
treatment of ceremonies the New Testament presents a strong 
contrast to all religions of human origin, and to the religion of 
the law, (apart from the prophetic comments). The very word 
{dpffo-Keia) which our translators have rendered " religion," im- 
pljdng the external habit of devotion, receives from the most 
characteristically Jewish of the inspired writers a moral, in 
opposition to a ceremonial character ; his ** religion " has for 
its sacrifices visitation of the fatherless, and for its lustrations 
porification from the world. 

This comparative disparagement of the ceremonial side of 
religion arises naturally from its internal glory. The manifes- 
tation of the Eternal Word has lifted the Church from the region 
of the flesh into that of the spirit, creating immediate transac- 
tions ¥dth heaven, and ascertained relations with God. Veils 
which were thrown over that which could not be steadfastly 
looked upon, and signs which were used because men could not 
speak, are ^done away in Christ," and the Church looking 
up with **open face" and "plainness of speech," can never 
again assume a characteristically ritualistic aspect, unless she 
should disown her calling, and " having begun in the Spirit ** 
should seek to be " made perfect by the flesh." These retrograde 
tendencies, deeply seated in human nature, were soon at work, 
and the Scripture recognises their presence, and by strong 

o 2 
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warnings of the danger gives emphasis to that principle of 
restriction in ritual which its general tone suggests. How dis- 
tinctly and painfully has the subsequent history proved the 
need of this warning and the soundness of this principle ! 

Such are the leading principles given by the Scriptures on the 
subject of ritual ; and when after fifteen centuries a day of 
reformation came. Churches had still these principles to guide 
them. One Church at least acted upon them deliberately, intel- 
ligently, and in all good faith, and has virtually laid them 
down as the basis of her action in that most considerate of 
public documents, the ** Chapter on Ceremonies,** in the Preface 
to the Prayer Book. 

On these principles the changes were made which have given 
to the English ritual that distinctive character which it is now 
sought to obliterate, in order to revert to " the pre-reformation 
standard," and the law of "Catholic usage." The departure 
from that law and standard is regarded, not only as so much loss 
of the Church's heritage of glory and beauty, but as in some 
sort an injury to her life, breaking in regard to the past its 
continuity, and in regard to the present its unity. The case 
relied on appears to be this : — 

Supposing that there is in Scripture no direct divine law of 
ritual, then it was left to the Church to make one. The Church 
did make one. We see it in the misty distance dim and inde- 
terminate, but shaping and maturing itself as time goes on, till, 
under the full historic day, we behold it in the aspect familiar 
to us now in the Churches of the Roman obedience. Here then 
is the result, in matter of ritual, of the principles which were 
left to germinate in the Church; here is the visible embodi- 
ment of the Christian doctrine and development of the Christian 
taste ; and under these circumstances the fact of its prevalence 
is the proof of its authority. 

So it would be if it could be shown that there was nothing 
which could develop itself in the life of the Church, but the 
principles and spirit which it had received from God; or at 
least that there was a revelation that, in spite of other influences 
working within it, these should always in fact prevail. But it 
is certain that the visible Church included in the width of her 
expansion every principle, and passion, and tendency of humau 
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natare. Even in the records of the New Testament we see the 
stream of Christian story troubled near its very source^ and 
soon discoloured by all that is swept into its current from its 
banksy which crumble as they widen ; and the student of sub- 
sequent ecclesiastical history follows with wonder the turbid 
and tossing river, which in bringing health and salvation to the 
world, absorbs the defilements of the world into itself^ till it 
becomes " a troubled sea which cannot rest, whose waters cast 
up mire and dirt." He must be an imaginative theorist, and 
not an observer of facts, who in view of the actual history can 
assume that every custom which obtained general acceptance 
and authoritative sanction was thereby proved to be a develop- 
ment of the divine element in the Church's life. Rome has 
asserted this : the Beformation has denied it, and regarding the 
whole prevalent system as a mixed result of true and false 
principles, of divine influences and human tendencies, of the 
action of the Sower and of the enemy, it had recourse to the 
test of the Written Word. Certainly the ritual of the Church, 
as the most visible part of its system, was not likely to escape 
this test ; and, as having been moulded under the free action of 
natural influences, had no right to escape it 

Ritual is not the worship of the Church, but the garb and 
manner of its worship ; and, as a man's dress and manners are 
fEishioned by his associations as well as by his principles, so 
ritual is the joint product of the associations and the principles 
of the Church. On account of both these factors it was justly 
subject to revision. 

We are not ignorant of the associations amid which the Latin 
ritual was matured. The tastes and mental habits of the Roman 
and barbarian heathenisms did not vanish in a moment, when 
the populations which had been nurtured in them poured into 
the Church. The waning empire became Christian while still 
magnificent in its corruption and vast in its decay ; and pomp, 
and circumstance, and scenic representation of holy mysteries, 
and bold rendering to the senses of spiritual things, were natural 
to the spirit of the age. But they were more than natural, 
they were useful, when the northern hordes swarmed over the 
provinces, and the Church had to conquer the conquerors. Then 
the intellectual childishness, the unreasoning Hnsceptibilities, 
and the passionate impulses of tribes that were not yet nations. 
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were to be touched, and awed, and taught by any means that 
seemed level to their capacities or accordant with their habits ; 
and so the outward and visible things, though not separated 
from nobler and holier influences, yet bore a disproportionate 
part in the work, a part which at first might seem serviceable, 
but in the end was not safe. In this process a religion essen- 
tially spiritual became characteristically ritual, and assumed an 
aspect foreign to its nature. Christianity, thrown hastily over 
half-converted multitudes, dropped its bright folds over a mass 
of stubborn paganism, and took the outlines of the form which 
it covered. How then can they be heard who tell us that a 
ritual fashioned among these associations is to be esteemed as 
an ordinance of God and a heritage for ever, which it was a 
sin to revise by the inspired canon ? Or how can they be borne, 
who being members of a Church which has deliberately judged 
otherwise, are resolute to restore all that was cast off, though 
at the risk of disruption to that Church itself? 

Turning to the other factor of ritual, the doctrinal principles 
of the Church, it may seem reasonable that the faith once deli- 
vered to the saints should confer something of its own immu- 
tability on the forms which in a certain sense express it^ But 
has the faith itself (as actually held) been unchanged ? And 
if developments of doctrine have taken place in the course 
of ages, have the erring tendencies of human nature had no 
share in those developments, making them liable in spite of 
prevalence and authority to be themselves revised by the one 
perpetual Eule of Faith ? The Church of England, for her part, 
has given the answer by word and deed. She has delivered 
judgment that " the Church of Rome hath erred, not only in 
Jiving and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith," 
(Art. XIX.), and in careful language has marked the specific 
errors, and by decisive act renounced them. Her strong expres- 
sions of reverence for antiquity and longing for unity, of value 
for every token of continuity, and every feature of catholicity, 
are now quoted by those who seek reconciliation Mith Home, as 
invalidating the force of her protest They do in fact increase 
it in the highest degree. If a man of conservative habit, 
in making some momentous and decided change, were to show in 
the very act that his mind was still open to every consideration 
which ought to weigh on the other side, and to every sentiment 
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which might justly incline him to it — who would not feel that 
he had given to the reasons which determined him, the strongest 
testimony of adhesion which it was possible for them to receive ? 
On the same account the Protestantism of the Church of 
England has a weight which no other Protestantism possesses. 
No bitterness rejoicing to denounce, or vehemence rushmg to 
destroy, can have the same value in the way of testimony as 
strong language used, and strong steps taken under the acknow- 
ledged pressure of every feeling and conviction which could 
rightfully plead against them. Under this influence the language 
was used, and the steps were taken ; the doctrine of Rome, tried 
by the Rule of Faith, was asserted to include things " repug- 
nant to the Word of God," "fond things vainly invented," 
" blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits." 

Ritual then, in so fsir as expressive of doctrine, was necessarily 
involved in the same condemnation. If developments of doc- 
trine were vicious, then their expressions in ritual were vicious 
too ; and even forms that were not so in themselves, might have 
become so implicated with hurtful associations or superstitious 
uses, that they could no longer be safely retained. When after 
so many centuries the day of necessary revision came, the long 
history had left materials for legislation which the early Church 
had not, which only time could accumulate, and which are 
summed up in the word experience. The experience was vast 
and sad. It would have been guilt to disregard it then. It 
wiU be guilt to disregard it now. It is well that we are spared 
all dispute whether the developments of ritual, which are forcing 
themselves back upon us, are to be regarded as expressions of 
doctrine or no. Everywhere (except perhaps in courts of law) 
eageq^voices proclaim that the pre-reformation standard of ritual 
is valued as a means to express pre-reformation doctrine, and 
conformity to " Catholic usage " as a step to reconciliation with 
Rome. By the innovators themselves the issue is defined, and 
the Church of England is fairly warned that the present pro- 
posal to remodel her superficial ornaments is a determined attack 
on her distinctive character, and an intended shock to her fun- 
' damental principles. 

T. D. Bernard. 
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THE CHURCH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 



The ecclesiastical controversy which has now for nearly six 
years agitated the Christian Church in South Africa has been 
watched in England through its various phases with a sustained 
interest rarely bestowed on the disputes of distant communities. 
The exceptional earnestness with which these remote com- 
batants have been aided and abetted by their respective 
partisans in this country is due, no doubt, mainly to the con- 
viction that whatever may be the final issue of the strife, its 
results will react not only on ourselves at home, but on every 
colony and country in which a branch of the Church of 
England exists. In this point of view the question assumes an 
importance co-extensive with the limits of Anglican Christen- 
dom, and must therefore be regarded entirely apart from the 
local and personal associations in which it has been hitherto 
almost inevitably absorbed. 

In its purely theological aspects the ^ Natal crisis " has been 
already more than suflBciently discussed. The debates of both 
Houses of Convocation, the voluminous treatises, pamphlets, 
letters, speeches, and newspaper articles which have exliausted 
every doctrinal topic raised by the writings of Bishop Colenso 
and the criticisms of his opponents, may be said to have left no 
argument untouched which could tend to illustrate the religious 
aspects of the controversy. With these we have on the present 
occasion no concern. Our question is simply what, under the 
existing conditions of the law, and on a review of all the facts 
and circumstances of the case, is our duty as Englishmen, and 
as Christians, in dealing with the crisis which has arisen in 
Natal, and which promises in one form or other to extend itself 
to every branch of the United Church of England and Ireland ? A 
brief recapitulation of the facts of the case, stripped of all 
inferences and personalities, will perhaps best enable us to 
apprehend the actual position of aflfairs in our South African 
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colonies. A chronological summary of discoimected events 
constantly changing their scene can scarcely be otherwise than 
dry and uninteresting, but it would be difficult to form an 
accurate and impartial judgment on a question, in almost all 
statements of which facts and opinions have been so incon- 
veniently interlaced, until some historical basis has been pre- 
viously laid. 

In 1847, the diocese of Capetown, comprising an area of 
about 200,000 square miles on the mainland of South Africa, 
and including the Island of St. Helena, about 1200 miles from 
its west coast, was created by Royal Letters Patent In 1853, 
at the request of the Bishop (who in order to carry out the 
arrangement resigned his see), the diocese was subdivided, 
and those of Natal and Grahamstown carved out. of it, that of 
Capetown proper being at the same time defined, and endowed 
with Metropolitan powers by a fi'esh Patent* The personnel 
of the new episcopate as reorganised in 1853 was as follows : — 
Bishop Gray retained the now contracted diocese of Capetown 
proper, with Metropolitan powers; Bishops Armstrong and 
Colenso were selected by Bishop Gray for the dioceses of 
Grahamstown and Natal respectively. For several years from 
this date no public controversy appears to have disturbed the 
peace of the South African Church until that which arose 
between the Bishop of Capetown and Mr. Long.f 

In May, 1862, a book written by the Bishop of Natal, entitled 
^A Commentary on the Epistle to the Bomans,' supposed to 
contain objectionable matter, was submitted by the Bishop of 
Capetown to the then Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Sumner), 
and a private meeting of Bishops, over which Dr. Longley, then 
Archbishop of York, presided. In February, 1863, another 
book, written also by the Bishop of Natal, and entitled ' The 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua critically examined,' was sub- 
mitted to a similar meeting, who thereupon resolved. That the 



♦ These powers were, in the words of ' Africft did not form part of the Chuich 
the Patent, *• subject to the general : of Engjland, refused, and was in con- 
superintendence and revision of the ' seouence deprived of his living. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury.** judgment of the supreme court of Capc- 

t The Rev. William Long, inciunbont town in favour of tlie Bishop wiis nv 

of Mowbray, being commanded by the versed by the l*rivy Council, June 2a, 

Bishop to convene a Synod in a form 1863. 
implying that the Church of ^'outh 
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Society for tlie Propagation of- the Gospel, the council of which 
had requested their advice, should withhold confidence irom 
the Bishop of Natal until he is cleared from the charges brought 
against him : That the said Bishop should be prohibited from 
officiating in English dioceses, and called on to resign his office, 
whereupon forty-one Bishops signed an address requesting him 
to resign accordingly. In May, 1863, the two Houses of the 
Convocation of Canterbury condemned the views of Bishop 
Colenso, as expressed in his work on the Pentateuch, but took 
no further action in the matter. 

In the autumn of the same year the scene of our narrative 
changes from England to South Africa. In November, 1863, 
the Bishop of Capetown, assisted by the Bishop of Grahamstown 
and the Bishop of the Orange Free State, tried the Bishop of 
Natal, who was cited before them by the Dean of Capetown and 
the Archdeacons of Grahamstown and George to answer certain 
charges of " false and erroneous doctrines and teaching contained 
in his works on the Epistle to the Romans, and on the Pentar 
teuch,** and he was sentenced to be deposed and afterwards 
excommunicated * for contumacy. The " trial " was twofold : 
public before the Bishop of Capetown as Metropolitan, and the 
two above-named Bishops as his assessors, and private before 
the same persons in another capacity as members of a Synod 
convened by the Bishop of Capetown. 

On the 18th of June, 1864, by Order in Council, the petition 
of Bishop Colenso, appealing against the above mentioned 
sentence of deposition, was referred to the judicial committee of 
the Privy Council. 

On the 28th of March, 1865, the judicial committee through 
the then Lord Chancellor (Lord Westbury) pronounced judgment, 
affirming, among others, the following propositions : — 1. Letters 
Patent, unconfirmed by Acts of Imperial or Colonial Legislatures, 
have no force or effect in colonies possessing representative 
government, so as to give coercive legal jurisdiction. 2. The 
judgment pronounced against the Bishop of Natal by the Bishop 
of Capetown was null and void in law. 



* The validity of this trial, and its 
canonicity, are oiBputed in a pamphlet 
entitled ' Remarks on the Proceedings 



at Capetown in the Matter of the Bi- 
shop of Natal,' by I. Brunei : Riving- 
tons, 1868. 
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In June, 1866, the matter was again discnssed in both Houses 
of Convocation, but, as before, without any practical result* 

Passing from these resultless discussions in the Jerusalem 
Chamber to an almost equally resultless performance in the 
Cathedral Church of Natal, we arrive at the extraordinary scene 
of October 25, 1866. On that day, at a meeting held at Pieter 
Maritzburg (present about fifty laymen, twenty-five of whom 
voted, and sixteen clergymen out of a total of seventeen in the 
diocese), a resolution to elect a new Bishop was passed by the 
casting vote of the Dean ; after which the meeting was adjourned 
to the cathedral, and the clergy present (seven in number) 
nominated in succession William Butler, priest, vicar of Wantage, 
in the diocese of Oxford, to be Bishop of Natal. The Dean then 
pronounced the said William Butler duly elected, and called on 
all to show cause why he should not be consecrated. Doubts 
being entertained as to the canonicity of this proceeding, Mr. 
Butler consulted the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of Oxford, who first discouraged his acceptance of the post, 
but afterwards advised him to undertake it. Eventually he 
declined it. 

Five days after the election of Mr. Butler another event 
oocnrred which is not without ite significance, as indicating the 
feeUng of those on the spot with reference to the Eoyal Su- 
premacy. 

On the 30th of October, 1866, at a Vestry meeting, held in 
the Cathedral of Pieter Maritzburg, present about two hundred 
and fifty members of the Church of England, the Rev. A. Ton- 
nesen in the chair, after reciting the opinion of the meeting 
that the proceedings of October 25th amounted to a renunciation 
of the Queen's Supremacy, and therefore to a secession from the 
Church of England, and recording a protest against the same, 
the following declaration was unanimously passed : — 

** That we remain, as we have been, an integral portion of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, recognising Her Majesty's 



* The chief point debated appears to loss of commiinion with the Mother 
have been the propriety or otlierwiso of Church provided that such Bishop bo 
consecrating a new Bishop of Natal, ' canonically consecrated, and that there 
and in the Upper House it was re- be no invasion of the title of the Bishop 
Bolved, " That the existence of the ! of Natal conveyed by the Queen's Let- 
Letters Patent would not cause the ac- : ters Patent." 
ccptance of a new Bishop to involve any \ 
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SQpremapy, and sabmitting to the interpretation put on the standards 
and formularies of the Church by the Ecclesiastical or other Courts 
of the reahn." 

A petition to the Queen, praying that due discipline might 
be maintained in the diocese of Natal was also voted; and 
shortly afterwards a protest addressed to the Bisliop of Cape- 
town against the appointment of a new Bishop of Maritzburg 
was signed by 485 members of the Church of England. 

The last event of the year 1866, and the most important in 
its bearings on this controversy, took place in this country. On 
the 6th of November, 1866, the Master of the Rolls delivered 
judgment on a bill filed by Bishop Colenso against the Trustees 
of the Colonial Bishopric Fund, viz., Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Hub- 
bard, Vice-Chancellor Wood, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and others, calling on the defendants to set aside a sum of 
10,000/. out of the Fund for the purpose of securing the income 
of the Bishop of Natal, and calling on them to pay him the 
arrears of his stipend, viz., 362/. per annum, withheld since 
1864. The judgment, which was for the plaintiff, affirmed 
among others, the foUowing propositions : — 

1. Letters Patent, issued under the Great Seal, confer on 
bishops thereby appointed, in all colonies (whether possessing 
representative legislatures or not) the powers of " Orders,** ♦. e^ 
consecration, confirmation, ordination, &c., and of instituting to 
benefices, granting licenses to officiate, also of appointing arch- 
deacons, rural deans, commissaries, &c. 

2. The powers conferred by such Letters Patent can be en- 
forced, if resisted, only by recourse to the civil tribunals of 
colonies possessing free legislatures, with an ultimate appeal to 
the Queen in Council. 

3. A colonial Church, claiming for itself independence of the 
Royal supremacy as exercised through the Queen in Council, 
and substituting for it the ^^ forum domedicum " of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, though professing to be " in union and 
fall communion " with the Church of England, does not legally 
form part of that ChurcL 

4. In colonies possessing free legislatures the only mode of 
legally enforcing ecclesiastical authority is through the civil 
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^^ : , tribunals. Synods, whether diocesan or provincial, are simply 

The judgment of the Master of the Bolls entered into many 
details not here alluded to ; but it is sufficient for our present 
purpose to enumerate as above the main principles laid down 
as affecting the actual condition of the colonial Church in the 
eye of the law. 

We have brought down our narrative to the close of 1866. 
The following year presents (with the exception of the report 
of the "Lambeth Conference") no event worthy of record in 
connexion with the South African controversy; but in the 
autumn of 1867 steps were taken by the Bishop of Natal which 
have, in their results, materially affected his legal status in his 
own diocese. In September, 1867, Bishop Colenso instituted 
proceedings in the Supreme Court of Natal against the Dean 
of Pieter Maritzburg, the Eev. James Walton, and the Rev. 
J. S. Bobinson as having declined to acknowledge his juris- 
diction : the case being brought before the Court in the form 
of petitions by the Bishop of Natal for Orders of the Court 
confirming his sentences passed on the 9th of May previously 
on the three above-named clergymen, and for an Order inter- 
dicting and restraining them from officiating or preaching 
within any of the churches or buildings set apart for the use 
of the Church of England in Natal, of which the Bishop is 
trustee. On the 9th of September the Court, in giving judg- 
ment on the Dean's case, decided (Phillips, Justice, dissentiente) 
that " the Letters Patent to the Bishop of Natal having been 
granted before the colony had any form of representative legis- 
laturcy and while it was * a Crown colony properly so called/ 
are perfectly valid to constitute a legal see, and to give power 
to the Bishop, as they profess to do, to visit all rectors, curates, 
ministers, and chaplains, and all priests and deacons in Holy 
Orders of the United Church of England and Ireland resident 
within the diocese of Natal." And Chief Justice Harding held 
that the absence of specific words expressly saving the con- 
current rights of legislation to the Crown, which are not to be 
found either in the Lettei-s Patent creating the Cape Council in 
1825, or in those creating the Natal Ct)nncil in 1847, nitxde 
no difference whatever in the actual constitutional position of 
Natal, seeing that the Crown did repeatedly, from the first 
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• 
existence of the colony until the establishment of representative 
government in 1856, legislate for Natal by Letters Patent, 
Charters, Orders in Council, and Koyal Instructions. The judg- 
ment of Chief Justice Harding is valuable, as containing a very 
precise definition of a Crown colony in the following words : — 

" K I were called upon to define the meaning of the terras, * a 
Crown colony properly so called,' I should say it was this : namely, 
a colony or settlement acquired by the British Crown by conquest 
or treaty ; in which the power of legislation rested with the sove- 
reign by virtue of the Queen's prerogative, or in which legislation 
rested with the official nominees of the Crown, appointed by the 
Crown in that behalf; in which the revenue and expenditure were 
in the absolute control and disposal of the Crown ; in which the 
lands of the colony were vested in and were disposed of only by 
the Crown ; in which the accounts of the revenue and expenditure 
were examined by and allowed or disallowed by Her Majesty's 
Commissioners of Audit in London ; and in which the inhabitants 
of the colony had no voice or power whatever, either as to legisla- 
tion or anything else connected with Government. T think a colony 
or settlement in the position just described would be essentially a 
Crown colony properly so called ; at any rate it would not be pos- 
sessed of an independent legislature. If this definition is correct, 
then it represents exactly the condition in which the colony of Natal 
was in the year 1853, and previously, and subsequently ; while, as I 
have already shown, the Cape colony was possessed of an inde- 
pendent legislature, consisting of an Elective Assembly and Legis- 
lative Council." 

Of this judgment it is necessary here only to say that, 
however it may appear at first sight to conflict in some respects 
with that of the Privy Council in 1865, it distinctly tends to 
confirm, in harmony with all previous decisions of the Courts 
at home, the statiis of Dr. Colenso as Bishop of Natal. 

But while these events were apparently establishing the 
Bishop more firmly in his own diocese, the efforts, to which we 
have already alluded, to start a competitor for the see were 
being carried on vigorously in England. In January, 1868, in 
consequence of a public intimation on the part of the Bishop 
of Capetown of an intention to consecrate a new Bishop for 
Natal, the Bishop of London and the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York cautioned the Bishop of Capetown against carrying 
out this intention within the limits of their respective jurisdictions, 

p 
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About the same time a proposal having been made to conse- 
crate the intended bishop (Mr. Macrorie) in Scotland, and the 
Primus of the Scottish Episcopal Church having intimated his 
willingness to sanction the proceeding, it was, at the advice of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, abandoned, as were also other 
attempts to obtain consecration in Lancashire, at Oxford, and at 
Canterbury. 

In February, 1868, the two Houses of Convocation again took 
action in the matter, which, however, except as an expression of 
opinion, was without practical result.* In July of the same 
year, the Upper House, to which memorials on the subject had 
been presented, adopted the Eeport of a Committee to which 
the validity of the Bishop of Capetown's proceedings had been 
referred. That Report, on grounds therein set forth, affirmed 
in the opinion of the Upper House : Ist. That substantial justice 
was done to the accused ; 2nd. That " though the sentence, 
having been pronounced by a tribunal not acknowledged by the 
Queen's Courts, whether Ecclesiastical or Civil, can claim no 
legal effect, the Church as a spiritual body may rightly accept 
its validity." 

Such are the leading events, briefly summarized, of a con- 
troversy, the final issue of which may be remote, and the 
future phases of which it is impossible to conjecture. Nor 
is it easy to review with advantage what must be regarded 
as little more than a fragment of a transaction manifestly 
incomplete. But an impartial survey of the case in all its 
bearings, so far as it has proceeded, will probably induce even 
those whose theological convictions yield the most reluctant 
obedience to judicial decisions, to abandon any ill-considered 
attempts to evict from his diocese a bishop, whose position must 
be assailed, if at all, by other agencies of attack than a mere 
defiance of the law. By that law, as it now stands, Dr. Colenso 

* Feb. 19, 1868. - The Lower House inquire into the canonicity of Dr. Co- 
of Convocation, on the motion of Canon lenso's deprivation, and to oTA^minft and 
Seymour, voted an articulus cleri pray- , report on nis more recent wri^ngg . . . 
ing the Upner House to take measures 
to declare that the Church of England 
accepts as valid the excommunication 
and deposition of Dr. Colenso, This 
motion was carried by 45 to 26 votes. 

Feb. 21, 1868.— The Upper House of 
Convocation resolved, " That a Com- 
mittee of this House be appointed to 



and that, in view of the canonicftl diffi- 
culties of the case, aggravated as we 
feel them to be by the announoemeiit 
of the new judgment in the Supremt 
Court of Natal, we think it right to 
postpone our decision on the matten 
laid before us." 
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18 indiipatably for good or evil Bishop of Natal. Attempts 
have, indeed, been made by hinting inconsistencies in the 
Tarious judgments of the Conrts, and by wrenching from their 
context the obiier dida with which they are interspersed, and 
fondUy incorporating them into the texts of jndicial decisions, 
to represent confusion and uncertainty as the net result, and to 
found thereon a demand for l^islative remedies. But when all 
ihe judgments are fairly considered, that of the Judicial Com- 
mittee in 1865, that of the blaster of the Bolls in 1866, and of 
the Supreme Court of Natal in 1868, will be found to harmonize 
substantially as declarations of the actual bearings of the law on 
the facts then in issue, though as to other and irrelevant points 
the Judges who formed those tribunals respectively may have 
differed. Whether the Judicial Committee*or the Master of the 
BoUs may or may not have supposed Natal to have been a Crown 
colony when the Patent was issued, is quite as unimportant, so £Bir 
as the main points decided by them are concerned, as whether 
they believed or disbelieved in the canonicity of the proceedings 
taken in the matter of Bishop Colenso by the Bishop of Cape- 
town. By the concurrent decisions of three Courts, pronounced 
on three distinct occasions, the legal stains of Dr. Colenso as 
Bishop of Natal is placed beyond dispute.* 

Whatever claims a rival Bishop, consecrated under any other 
designation for the same see might, on the ground of compact 
with his clergy, attempt to assert in the civil courts of the 
colony, would rest on the same basis, and no other, than those 
which any competitor with any one of the forty colonial bishops 
of the Anglican Church might at any time seek to establish. 

The Bishop of Capetown and his partisans, who are now, for 
good or for evil, in the position of defeated litigants, may of 

• One argument indeed pointing to i Biahop created by them, the Letters 

an opposite conclusion is ao ingenious | Patent still exist, and have created a 

in its texture as to be worthy of notice. , corporation with a local sphere of ac- 

It was first contended by the Bishop of tion which has become one of the insti- 

Capetown in his controversy with Mr. I tutions of the Cape Colony, and inde- 

Loog, afterwards by Sir Koundell structible except by a legislative act of 

Piaimer and Mr. Selwyn in their • that Colony. The inference founded on 

speeches before the Privy Council, and i this state of things is that the Crown 

agun by Mr. Justice Connor in the Su- | was barred in la^S from creating the 

preme Court of Natal, that, inasmuch , three new Sees of Capetown, Graham»- 

as the Letters Patent by which the town, and Natal and that consequently 

onginal diocese of Capetown was erected ! the titles of all these Bishops aio 

hi 1S47 have never been cancelled, not- invalid. 



withstanding the resignation of the 
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course by counter-movements, legislative or judicial, agitate for 
a practical reversal of the relative positions now occupied by 
themselves and their adversaries. A grave question in con- 
sequence presents itself to the Church at home as to the attitude 
to be taken at this crisis by those who recognise in the Natal 
controversy an evidence of the gradually widening rift which is 
severing the State from the Church through all tlie provinces of 
the British empire. 

To those, of eoui-se, who regard the supremacy of the Crown 
in matters ecclesiastical as an intolerable burden, even where, as 
in the United Kingdom, it brings with it the compensation of 
legally secured endowments, the caricature of Church and State 
presented by the flimsy credentials of Letters Patent, and the 
empty form of royal nomination, must be eminently distasteful. 
And it is not surprising that the advocates of a Free Church 
should find even a more favourable platform in the colonies 
than at home. They say — and with truth— that the bargain is 
one-sided. Their bishops and clergy do not even get the food 
and shelter which is the consideration received by their brethren 
at home for wearing what Mr. Hallam calls " the collar of the 
watch-dog." Their power and freedom of action are, if not 
actually, thcoretiaxlly fettered by masters who have no equiva- 
lent either in dignity, authority, or worldly advantages to 
confer. The Patent, even supposing it to be valid, gives nothing 
to its possessor which his own character and the consent of his 
flock will not as fully confer on him. All the clerical argu- 
ments against the Royal Supremacy find sympathy in free colo- 
nies, not only among the enemies of dominant Churches who 
swarm everywhere, but among the aspirants to colonial inde- 
pendence who want to elect all their officers, and regard all 
nominations by the Crown as badges of tyranny and op- 
pression. 

The Apostle of Colonial Emancipation abroad joins hands 
with the Advocate of Ecclesiastical Liberty at home, and botli 
strive together to shake oflf every remaining symbol of Royal 
Domination. " The High Churchman," according to Bishop 
Colenso, " longing for development and feeling that in England 
the battle may be fought with only tardy and partial success, 
looks to the colonies as the field where a system may be 
established which shall ultimately re-act on England." And., it 
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inay be added, in his aspirations for what, in his opinion, the 
Law ought to he, he sometimes forgets what it actually is. 
Yearning for " those true constitutional and Catholic principles 
which will stand high above the mere rubbish of legal deci- 
sions,"* he appeals indignantly from all earthly tribunals to 
the ultimate jurisdiction of his own conscience. " If," says the 
Bishop of Capetown, "human law does aflFect to constrain 
the Church to hold communion with unbelievers, I ask, with all 
seriousneas, is the law to be obeyed ?"f In this spirit it is that 
Episcopal Letters Patent are surrendered, synodical tribunals 
constituted and armed with the fullest powers in matters of 
doctrine and discipline, and all the machinery improvised which 
the exjclesiastical exigencies of Independent Churches may 
conceivably require. Whether the final blow which is to strike 
oflF the fetters of the Colonial Church is to be an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament, or a formal surrender by the Crown of 
Ecclesiastical Supremacy, or to be the result of some possible 
future decision of some final Court of Appeal hereafter to be 
created, or whether the object is to be gradually accomplished 
through the various Colonial Legislatures, the advocates of 
emancipation do not inform us. It would nevertheless appear 
that, by some process yet undeveloped, the State control which 
is the source of all their troubles is to be withdra\?n from all 
the daughter-churches in the Anglican Communion. Here, in 
England, we submit more patiently to the lloyal supremacy 
knowing as we do that Papal supremacy or anarchy are our 
only alternatives. But in the colonies it is otherwise, and 
political severance from the Crown may be said to be, with 
those who have devoted thought and attention to the subject, 
a rather popular prescription for the maladies of the Colonial 
Church. 

Mr. Montague Bernard, who appears to have considered this 
question, is " strongly persuaded that whatever we may think 
or desire, whatever troubles or difliculties the Colonial Church 
may have to encounter in time to come, whatever theories may 
be spun or expedients imagined, neither judgments of courts, 



♦ Speech of Dr. Jebb in Lower House of Convocation, Feb. 13, 18G7.~C7«roii. 
cf ConviM:.y p. 726. t * Statement,' p. 48. 
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nor Acts of local Legislatures, nor Statutes of the Imperial 
Parliament, can^ establish or perpetuate in the colonies an 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown over a single denomi- 
nation. The principle that the Church in the colonies is a 
voluntary society must," he says, ** be recognized frankly and 
thoroughly by the law and by Churchmen themselves, and 
whatever we do must be based on it, if we wish that what we 
do shall last." * Mr. Mozley, oppressed by what he calls the 
" legal principle of construction," and its application to the doc- 
trinal disputes of the Colonial Church, sees " but one solution 
of the question before us, namely the ultimate organization of 
the whole Colonial Church upon a voluntary basis." t 

Mr. Fremautle on the other hand expresses a very strong 
opinion that the time for this separation of Church and State in 
the colonies is not yet come, and without holding any theory of 
the necessary dependence of the Church upon the State, re- 
minds us that ''the colonies are communities varying in all 
degrees in their administration, from the uncontrolled exercise 
of the power of the Crown to an almost nominal dependence 
on the mother-country." 

** The capability of a community to organize its own affairs 
is," he truly says, " a good index of the capability of its mem- 
bers to handle the delicate questions of Church Government." J 

The published opinions of the Bishop of St. David's,§ of the 
Dean of Westminster,! of the Dean of Ripon,! of Mr. Fits^ames 
Stephen,** Archdeacon Hale, and Mr. Ealph Barnes, who have 
strongly and ably deprecated any movement tending to hasten 
the severance of the colonial churches from the Crown, are 
well known to all who have followed the literature of the 
South African controversy. 



♦ * KeniArks on some late decisions || * Speech on the South Afiican Con- 
respecting the Colonial Church," by , troversy by A. P. Stanley, D.D., Dean 
Montague Bernard, M.A., p. 21. of Westminster, in the Lower Ilouse of 

t * Observations on tiie Colonial i Convocation of Canterbury, June 29, 

Church Question,' by the Rev. J. B. ! 18G6.* 

Mozley, B.D., p. 47. ^ * Speech on the Natnl Bishopric 

X * Cliurch Government in the Co- i Question, by W. Goode, D.D., Vetai of 

lonies,' by the Rev. W. H. Fremautle. — Ripon, in the Convocation of the Pro- 

ConUmporary Review, Feb. 1866, p. 342. vince of York, Feb. 7, 1868.' 

§ * Charge delivere<l liy C. Thirlwall. ♦♦ * What is the Law of the Church 

D.D., Bishop of St. l>avid*s, iu Oc- of England?' by Fitzjames Stephen, 

tober 18(16.' Q.C.—Fra»ir» Maifazine, Feb. 18o5. 
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In the presence of so striking a conflict of opinions we are 
naturally inyited to some investigation into the actually existing 
relations between the Colonial Church and the parent State. 
The Colonial Episcopate, exclusive of missionary bishops be- 
yond the pale of the empire, comprises forty dioceses, and has 
been the gradual growth of little more than eighty years. Of 
these dioceses the greater number have been created by Letters 
Patent ; confirmed in some cases by Imperial Acts, in others 
recognized by Provincial Legislatures, but varying in form and 
extent of powers conferred thereby.* 

If we examine for a moment the striking diversities in the 
actual present position of these forty colonial dioceses, we shall 
see at once the utter impossibility of applying with any hope of 
success an uniform treatment to communities differing so 
widely in their cu-cumstances. Of the whole number, five, 
comprising the Canadian dioceses of Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, 
Huron^ and Ontario, may be said to have actually achieved 
their independence of the Eoyal Supremacy, and to be now, in 
all political respects, independent churches. In 1857, the 
Diocesan and Provincial Synods (which in pursuance of resolu- 
tions adopted at various previous Episcopal Conferences had 
been called into existence) were, by an Act of the Canadian 
Legislature, empowered to " frame constitutions and make 
regulations for enforcing discipline in the Church, and for the 
appointment, deposition, deprivation, or removal of any person 
bearing oflSce therein, of whatever order or degree, any rights of 
the Crown to the contrary notwithstanding." Under the powers 
given by this Act, which received the Royal Assent, the Cana- 
dian Synods have since elected their own bishops. But it was 
not until 1866 that the last link, supposed still to exist between 
the Sovereign of England and the Church of Canada, was 
broken, when on the occasion of an election of a coadjutor 
bishop of Toronto, the then Secretary of State announced, in a 
despatch dated Nov. 21, 1866, in reply to a communication 
from the colony, that the Royal Mandate which, according to 
the Preamble of Stat. 26 Geo. III., cap. 84, and other Acts, had 
been held to be an essential pre-requisite to the consecration of 



See rarlianientrtry Paper, 270, 1866, on * Colonial Biflhopriis.' 
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all Anglican bishops, was unnecessary in the ease of those con- 
secrated in Canada. 

Up to the present time the five Canadian dioceses above 
enumerated stand on grounds entirely distinct from the rest of 
the Colonial Church. For though the six dioceses* of New 
Zealand have, by the Ecclesiastical Constitution created by the 
Auckland Conference in 1857, committed to their Diocesan and 
Provincial Synods the nomination of bishops, together with all 
powers of creating tribunals for the maintenance of doctrine 
and discipline, these arrangements (except so far as they may 
have been confirmed by the Trusts' Act of 1858), have no 
legislative sanction. In the remaining dioceses, namely, in the 
eight Australasian of which the Bishop of Sydney is metropo- 
litan (viz., Brisbane, Newcastle, Goulburn, Grafton, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Tasmania, and Sydney itself), and the four South 
African, namely, Capetown, Grahamstown, Natal, and St Helena, 
the powers claimed in those in which any synodical action 
exists, in no way afiect the Royal Supremacy. The same may 
be said of the dioceses of Nova Scotia, Guiana, Colombo, and 
Labuan, in which the Synods claim no powers requiring legisla- 
tive sanction. In the two dioceses of Fredericton and Kuperts- 
land conferences have been held with a view to synodical action, 
but no actual steps have been taken. 

In the remaining fourteen dioceses of Newfoundland, Colum- 
bia, Jamaica, Nassau, Antigya, Barbadoes, Sierra Leone, Mauri- 
tius, Calcutta, Madras, Bombjay, Victoria, Perth, and Gibraltar, 
no synodical action exists, nor, so far as recent reports inform 
us, have any attempts ^^j^n made to establish it. 

But the diversity of our colonial dioceses, in respect of their 
actual ecclesiastical condition, so far as their own internal 
government is concerned, is not more striking than that ex- 
hibited in the relations existing between the various dioceses 
and the secular power as embodied in Colonial and Imperial 
Legislation. 

We have, for example, the three East Indian and the six West 
Lidian bishoprics, established by Acts of the Imperial Legisla- 
ture, and hitherto endowed in the hitter case by grants from the 
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Consolidated Fund.* In thirty-two dioceses, again, episcopal 
endowments are provided partly by funds raised by religions 
sodeties in England, and partly by grants from colonial legisla- 
tures; and in three instances, viz., those of Adelaide, Cape 
Town, and British Columbia, by the munificence of an individual 
founder. It is not as affording any argument for or against the 
maintenance of the Eoyal Supremacy over the Colonial Church 
that these diversities in the sources of episcopal endowments are 
adverted to. Imperial grants, which may of course be cancelled 
at any time by the authority of Parliament, carry with them no 
permanent accessories of power or patronage. Neither, on the 
other hand, is there the slightest foundation for the plea urged 
by the New Zealand prelates in 1865, that " appointments to 
bishoprics founded by private efforts, and endowed from private 
resources, form no part of the royal prerogative." t 

The diverse sources of its endowments add only one to the 
many illustrations of the diflSculties attending the wholesale 
reorganisation of so.tesselated a fabric as the Colonial Church. 

Whether we look to their origin, history, or traditions, or to 
the races which have been from time to time incorporated into 
communities so various, each colonial diocese or group of dioceses 
demands a distinct and separate consideration before we can 
even classify them for any practical purposes. 

It is not merely that the powers of the Crown and of the Par- 
liament depend on the mode in which the colonies have been 
acquired, and on the conditions on which they have been held, 
nor is it only that the concession of free legislatures has in so 
many cases stripped tlie Crown of its prerogative, while in others 
the ancient relations between the Sovereign and the Colonial 
Church remain imimpaired. We have to consider the social as 
well as the political condition of these various communities, con- 
sisting in some cases of mixed races and creeds, in others of 
civilised populations, presenting in some instances a fair supply 
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of the requieite material for ecclesiastical self-government ; in 
others utterly wanting in the pertonnel which the snccenfiil 
working of Synods, or Church Assemblies, or an Elective Epi- 
scopacy imply. The Colonial Church is, in Jhct, no more one 
homogeneous whole than the Colonial Empire, and perhaps the 
most serious errors that have hitherto characterised our treat- 
ment of both, have arisen from an ignorant or indolent indif- 
ference to these diversities. As the colonies which now form 
the British empire are in fact nothing more than a heap of 
territorial atoms thrown under a single rule in the coarse 
of three centuries by the rough chances of war, the subtle 
agencies of diplomacy, and the bold spirit of Anglo-Saxon adven- 
ture, so what we call the Colonial Church consists in truth of 
some forty or fifty outposts of Christian civilisation, planted with 
episcopal organisation, for the most part voluntarily, by self- 
organised societies, sometimes with the aid of public funds, and 
in some cases still under the political control of the parent State 
— ^in some partially — in others almost entirely, swept off, together 
with the communities in which they have been founded, from 
the sphere of Imperial gravitation. 

We still designate not only our vast and growing provinces in 
Australia and North America, which have almost assumed the 
rank of independent principalities, but the isolated military gar^ 
risons and naval depots dotted over the world for the protection 
of the courses of our trade, by the generic title of "colonies;'* 
but the statesman who attempted to prescribe for British citizens 
at Melbourne or Montreal a constitution which should precisely 
match that which satisfied and suited the handful of English- 
men at Hong Kong or Heligoland, would manifest no more in- 
competency for his task than the ecclesiastical constitution- 
maker who assumed as a matter of course that the same system 
of Church government which was good for Capetown and 
Sydney was good also for Gibraltar and Sierra Leone. 

Every statesman professing the slightest acquaintance with 
the political condition of the colonies knows of course very well 
that whatever the Imperial Government may desire to do in 
dealing with the Colonial Church, its powers are limited to a 
very narrow range. Nor are they easy of exercise even for the 
very few purposes to which they can be ap{)lied at all, as the 
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abortive legislatiTe attempts of the Sessions of 1866 and 1867 
sufficiently prove.* 

For the purposes of their present and fatnre treatment at the 
hands of the Imperial government, the dioceses of the Colonial 
Ohiirch fall naturally into precisely the same two classes as 
indicated by the Committee of the Privy Council when adjudi- 
cating on the validity of Episcopal Patents in 1865, namely : 

1. Those which possess representative institutions. 

2. Those which, under the designation of " Crown Colonies," 
or any other title, are still practically, for ecclesiastical as well 
as civil purposes, nnder Imperial control. 

With reference to the first of these two classes, our course is 
tolerably clear. Every colony or group of colonies which has a 
Parliament of its own can of course at any time follow the 
example set by Canada, and assuming the Boyal Assent to be given 
to such legislation, free the Episcopalians within its borders from 
every remaining symbol of Imperial authority. It is simply a 
question of time, and of the policy which may guide the colonial 
legislatures. The Episcopal body may indeed in some cases, as 
in that of New Zealand in 1865, vest by mutual compact in 
self-constituted Synods such powers of arbitration on ecclesias- 
tical disputes as may practically withdraw them from the adju- 
dication of the civil courts ; but it is not until legislative enact- 
ments passed by the colonial Assemblies, and sanctioned by the 
Crown, have divested the Church in any given colony of every 
remnant of its Imperial attributes, that its emancipation will (as 
is already the case in Canada) have been completely accom- 
plished. 

With respect to the second class of dioceses above men- 
tioned, comprising altogether fourteen, situated in dependencies 
not possessing representative institutions, our task may possibly 
prove more complicated. 

Besides the Crown Colonies properly so called, we have the 
three East Indian dioceses of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, in 
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which the extensive powers given under the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, by Letters Patent, have proved practically insufficient to 
invest the bishops with coercive jurisdiction.* Whether the 
defect can be properly supplied through the action of diocesan 
Synods remains to be proved. 

In the mean time a case has recently occurred in Ceylon, 
illustrating the form in which Synods may, even in Crown 
Colonies, affect to nullify the prerogative of the Crown in the 
nomination of bishops. In 1865, at the first Synod of the dio- 
cese of Colombo, a resolution was passed to the effect tliat every 
appointment to any ecclesiastical office in the diocese be in 
future contingent on the signature of a declaration of theological 
opinions prescribed by the Synod. This proposal, which if acted 
on would have practically ousted the Crown of all patronage, 
has received no encouragement from the Home Government, 
but affords an illustration of the class of questions likel}' to arise 
fipom time to time, even in that portion of the Colonial Church 
which is presumed still to acknowledge the Queen in all matters 
ecclesiastical and civil as Supreme. 

Difficult and perplexing as may be its application in all cases, 
the broad principle which should guide the Home Government 
in dealing with the Crown Colonies in Church matters is suffici- 
ently simple. It is because they are incapable of or unripe 
for self-government in secular matters that they are " Crown 
Colonies " at all. In almost all of them the materials for repre- 
sentative Assemblies are wholly wanting, and it is not very 
likely that such communities could possess the materials for 
Church Synods. And if they cannot govern themselves, pro- 
bably all, except those who dread Erastianism more than 
anarchy, will admit that some external control in some form or 
other is required. If a colony is not sufficiently advanced to 
elect its own Parliaments, is it to be presumed capable of elect- 
ing its own Bishops ? and, if not, in what hands but those of the 
Sovereign is their nomination to be vested ? 

But we are sometimes told that the Sovereign of to-day is not, 
as in the days of the Tudors and the Stuarts, the depository of a 
personal prerogative ; that the power which the despots of other 
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times wielded themselves is now exercised through ever-changing 
ministers, and on this circumstance a rather singular argument is 
founded for the renunciation altogether of Royal authority in 
ecclesiastical affairs. It seems to be entirely forgotten by this 
class of reasoners that their argument, if it has any force at all, 
applies quite as much to the civil as to the ecclesiastical preroga- 
tives of the Crown. If the Queen has no longer any right to 
appoint Bishops in the colom'es because she does so through her 
ministers, she has for the same reason no longer any right to 
appoint Governors or other civil functionaries beyond the seas, 
in the dependencies of the Crown — a position for which probably 
even the most advanced opponents of order and authority are not 
as'yet prepared. But in real truth the fact that the Eoyal prero- 
gative is in the present day constitutionally exercised, instead of 
weakening, greatly strengthens all the arguments for its mainte- 
nance, especially in ecclesiastical affairs. Kings who could " do 
no wrong," and Queens who in a momentary fit of caprice could 
" unfrock " their Bishops, were far less fit to be trusted with their 
selection than Constitutional Sovereigns, whose every act requires 
the sanction of Parliament and of public opinion, before it can 
be enforced. If monarchs who could create High-Commission 
Courts at pleasure could be tolerated in other days as the depo- 
sitories of appellate jurisdiction, we may thankfully accept the 
mild arbitration exercised by constitutional tribunals, every in- 
dividual member of which is invested with authority by an 
executive responsible to Parliament and to the country. 

Whatever objections may be raised to the precise constitution 
of the Committee of the Privy Council, which has now fulfilled 
for thirty-five years the functions of the ancient Court of Dele- 
gates — a tribunal which had for three centuries represented the 
Crown in matters ecclesiastical — there are few who will contend 
that the substitution of a purely episcopal and self-constituted 
Court of Appeal would afford any additional guarantee for the 
avoidance of ecclesiastical litigation or the maintenance of the 
orthodox faith. And even those who are least satisfied with the 
Court as it stands admit that the cause of order, to say nothing 
of the caufie of Christianity, would be imperilled by the abolition 
of all central tribunals in Church matters. The tendency of 
opinion on the subject points indeed to the enlargement of the 
area and strengthening of the powers of a Court of Appeal, to 
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which all British subjects, of whatever race or creed, in all pro- 
Tinces of our empire, may, in all causes diril, criminal, and 
spiritual, claim an ultimate resort. In all questions touching 
doctrine, it would of course be possible, if such a change were 
desired, to introduce into the composition of the Court an eccle- 
siastical element, as was done by the Church Discipline Act of 
1840. But until such reforms and expansions as may be needed 
in the constitution of our Court of Appeal can be carried out, 
the result of an impartial consideration of the whole question 
in all its bearings, will unquestionably lead us to prefer what 
we have, rather than to catch at any of the alternatives which 
have yet been offered to us. 

There is one topic to which, in conclusion, we cannot but 
advert, however briefly. 

On the purely doctrinal topics raised by the South-African 
controversy we have carefully abstained from commenting, both 
because they have been fully discussed elsewhere, and also 
because they have no direct bearing on the points to which it is 
our present special object to call attention. 

But there is an aspiration which seems to underlie so much of 
the religious energy which has characterized the disputants who 
both in South Africa and elsewhere have agitated for colonial 
emancipation in Church matters, that the unsound foundation 
on which it rests challenges exposure. 

It is in the interest of the "unity of Christendom," of the 
maintenance of the " Catholic faith," that the Bishop of Cape- 
town and his friends claim the abolition of every remaining 
token of Boyal Supremacy over the Colonial Church. It is with 
the avowed object of rescuing the branches of the Anglican 
Communion in our distant dependencies from '< soul-destroying 
errors '^ and ^' pestilent heresies " that a numerous and influen- 
tial section of theologians threaten, in defiance of the laws of 
England, to establish for themselves €m independence ; founded, 
not on the ecclesiastical or civil constitution of Great Britain, 
but on some recondite muniments borrowed from other lands in 
bygone times. Have they well weighed the inevitable result 
of this movement^ if successful, on the '* Catholic truth ** and 
*' Church principles " which it is their professed object to main- 
tain, extend, and perpetuate ? We will assume that they succeed 
in getting rid of Bishop Colenso, and possibly even in electing 
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another Bishop in his place; but at what cost will these objects^ 
if attained at all, be purchased? The lowest possible price 
will be an ecclesiastical civil war, illustrated by all the scandals 
and coarseness which have always the fullest play in newly 
formed communities — a war which will involve practical anarchy 
while it lasts, and which, however and whenever it may end, can 
scarcely fail to leave an enduring root of bitterness in the torn 
and distracted community of Natal. 

And if we extend our view beyond the horizon of South 
Africa to those vast and widely scattered Christian communities 
which are still called branches of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, and suppose them to have achieved the freedom for 
which some enthusiasts are prepared to barter all their present 
privileges, what is the prospect before us? Where are the 
guarantees for unity or for truth which all the apparatus of 
synods — diocesan, provincial, and imperial — have substituted for 
the worn-out Eoyal Supremacy which has been so contemptuously 
abandoned ? 

In the place of the forty affiliated or daughter-Churches, 
whose thraldom consisted in accepting a Bishop nominated by 
the Crown, and consecrated by Eoyal authority at home, we have 
in the case supposed, an equal number of scattered congregations 
bound to us by no tie, free to change their articles, and services, 
and doctrine, as they please ; a process against which the laity 
if aggrieved have no appeal, and in resisting which neither laity 
nor clergy can, by resort to a central tribunal, find the redress 
now pronounced so worthless. Well may Miss Burdett Coutts — 
a witness entitled to be heard on such a question — deplore the 
illusions by which a section of the Colonial Church has been led 
to discard real and substantial advantages in pursuit of the 
phantom of ecclesiastical independence. 

In a letter, dated December 28, 1865, and addressed by Miss 
Burdett Coutts to Lord Kussell, this lady, the exclusive founder 
of the three colonial sees of Adelaide, Cape Town, and British 
Columbia, writes as follows : — 

** A letter has recently been made public, on the part of the Bishop 
of Cape Town, in which the bishop assumes to be irresponsible as 
regards the Crown, and seems prepared (if funds should be forth- 
coming) to appoint a new Bishop of Natal. The five bishops of 
Now Zealand have also combined to surrender their Letters Patent, 
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and have conittitated themselves, with the ooQCorrenoe of a portkm 
of the clergy and laity of their dioceses, a body which they are 
pleased to designate as the Church of New Zealand, althongli in 
what sense a body of clergy who have severed their oonneotion 
from the Crown of this kingdom can claim to be the Territorial 
(*hurch of a dependency of that Crown, I am at a loss to undeTataiML 
It appears to be the present intention of the bishops of South Afrka 
and New Zealand to maintain fall communion with the Church of 
England, and, in the case of the bishops of New Zealand, at least, 
to adopt the Archbishop of Canterbury' as patriarch. Bat, if 1 
interpret rightly the position which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
holds, no spiritual or eccloHiastical superiority appertains to him 
in regard to those Bishops, except under the Letters Patent of the 
Crown ; for the act of consecration in which he may have taken part 
under the Royal Mandate did not confer upon him any such supe- 
riority. If, therefore, the Letters Patent ai-e ineffectual to give 
him appellate jurisdiction, and the supremacy of the Crown in 
matters ecclesiastical does not take effect in those colonial depend- 
encies, there will be no safeguard against the respective Churches 
declaring themselves to be in communion with the Church of any 
foreign country, and recognising, by a vote of the ruling majority, 
the supremacy of a foreign Bishop or Archbishop. And as there are 
many to whom the principle of uniformity commends itself more 
strongly than the duty of protest against error, it may come to paas 
at no distant time that the wish and aim of such a majority will be 
to ])ring about a fusion of widely differing (Churches, and to recog- 
nize a common supremacy in the Pope of Kome, or in the Patriarch 
of C.^onstiintinople. Indications are not wanting of the existence of 
this spirit in the present day, as there are those working amongst us 
who, whilst as yet repudiating what is denominated the * practical 
quasi-authoritative system of the Church of Rome,' would not 
honiple to acknowledge the primacy of the Bishop of that Church, 
and to assert that there is * not any supremacy in itself to which the 
Church of England should object.' On the other hand, the Church 
of Rome is neither an inactive nor unintelligent spectator of these 
indications ; and wliilst it contemplates the division of the realm of 
England into two ecclesiastical provinces under the supreme juris- 
<liction of the Pope, an Archbishop of that Church has declared in 
his inaugural address, lately delivered almost within hearing of 
Westminster Hall, that ' Protestantism has nearly run out its ap- 
pointed course of heresy,' and that *iu a generation or two the 
Anglican religion will be a page of history.' I for one cannot 
blame the members of the Church of Rome for seeking to carry out 
a system which they believe to be right ; neither can I wish that 
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the spirit of toleration, the result of the civil and religious liberty 
we enjoy, should abate, even whilst it thus pennita, or possibly 
fosters, these very hopes and endeavours. But amidst these varied 
signs of the times, and in the face of coming difficulties, I value more 
and more.y as priceless, the constitutional recognition of the Croum of this 
kingdom as * in all causes, both ecclesiastical and civU, unthin its dominions 
supreme,^ " 

The thoughts thus earnestly expressed have found an echo 
in the hearts of many who watch anxiously the future of the 
Colonial Church. 

All who know the disadvantageous social and political con- 
ditions under which alone the experiment of ecclesiastical self- 
government can, for the most part, be attempted even in the 
most advanced British dependencies, would probably be ready to 
compound for the risks of occasional Ultra-liationalist or Ultrar 
Ritualist appointments from home, rather than incur the perils 
(of which Canada has as yet only enjoyed the foretaste) of the 
scandals of contested Episcopal elections, and the endless jar of 
the various ordei-s of self-constituted synods striving for the 
mastery. 

In the face of dangers of which they have had sufficient 
warning, it is for churchmen in the Free Colonies to decide for 
themselves whether they will continue and cherish a time- 
honoured 'alliance and identity with the parent Church, or 
whether, on the other hand, the moment shall be chosen when 
the horizon is black vnth storms, for suddenly casting tliemselvee 
from their firm anchorage-ground, and drifting away from their 
moorings into a stormy and troubled sea. 

The Church of England in the Colonies is, as we are ever- 
lastingly reminded, " a voluntary association in the same situa- 
tion with any other religious body, in no better, but in no worse 
position ;" but this " voluntary association " is endowed not 
only with free will as to its internal administration, but is 
capable of deciding for itself whether the links which still 
bind it to the Mother Church shall be abruptly severed, or 
carefully strengthened and maintained. Let us hope that the 
decision of our brother Churchmen in the colonies may be clearly 
taken for the latter course, and that we may hear less hence- 
forward of the perils of Erastianism, and more of the blessings 
of union. 

Q 
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And, be it remembered, it is not by imperial legislation, 
which, as recent experience has warned us, may fail of effect, 
nor by a course, however harmonious, of judicial decisions, that 
this result can be attained. It is on the controlling influence 
of public opinion in the colonies^ even more than on the same 
influence at home, where the practical alternatives open to us 
are less fully known, that the issue may be said to depend. 

Those whose only principle of action is to swim strong with 
the stream, and to assume that every institution which has 
been repeatedly and loudly denounced is therefore doomed, 
will probably accept the breaking up of the Colonial Church 
into its constituent elements as an inevitable destiny, if not an 
already accomplished fact. 

Those, on the other hand, who have been taught by history 
and experience the inestimable value of a central controlling 
authority in tilings spiritual, which shall be free fipom the 
infection, or even imputation of theological bitterness, — who 
recognise, moreover, in the peculiar social and political con- 
dition of the Britisli de{>endencie8, powerful practical argu- 
ments indicating the necessity of providing from without that 
central authority which in the case of newly formed communities , 
cannot adequately be supplied to them from within — will natu- 
rally, in the absence of any alternative machinery, strive to 
adapt to the exigencies of the time, tliat which has been since 
the Keforuiation our best security at home for the maintenance 
of civil liberty and religious truth. 

Those who are not yet "fatigued with the weight of dear 
<ind glcuious recollections," will still desire that so long as the 
flag (if England waves over her distant colonies, it may be the 
symbol not only of a common nationality, but of a common 
faith. Knowing and accepting the fact that the Church of 
England " forms no part of tlie constitution in any colonial 
settlement," they know also that so long as the Church in any 
given colony is and professes to be a branch of the Church of 
England and Ireland, and not merely a distinct Church ^ in 
union and communion" therewith, so long will one guarantee at 
least remain to us for the application of uniform principles in 
the interpretation of doctrines and formularies in all causes 
which may be brought before the Central Court of Appeal. 

Though it has been in its political and legal rather than its 
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spiritual aspects that we have reviewed this unhappy controversy, 
let it not be supposed that there is any desire to evade the doc- 
trinal issues it involves. All who value religious truth, and believe 
that it has nothing to fear from an investigation of the founda- 
tions on which it rests, must of course desire that the whole 
question should be finally decided on its merits. If the present 
Bishop of Natal has exceeded in his writings the liberty which 
belongs to Clergymen, let this be proved in the proper court ; 
but in the interest of truth no less than of order, let this attempt 
be abandoned altogether rather than prosecuted by an eccle- 
siastical agitation, presenting only an interminable vista of irri- 
tating counter-movements. If, as is alleged, vital doctrines 
have been called in question by this Bishop, to the distress 
and perplexity of earnest Christians, is it likely that this distress 
will be relieved by the bare announcement, unsustained by a 
single argument, that the impugner of these doctrines was, in 
the opinion of a small section of his English brethren, canoni- 
cally deposed and excommunicated five years ago ? A thoughtful 
and masterly defence of the doctrines so assailed, might indeed, 
even without the sanction of episcopal authority, have tended 
to quiet the minds of perplexed Churchmen, but it is difl&- 
cult to imagine how, or by what process, troubled souls can 
derive comfort or strength from the discovery that a Prelate 
of the Anglican Church has been ejected from her communion 
by a process pronounced null and void by the highest Court 
in the empire. Principles of far deeper moment than any 
which concern only the outward relations of the Church are 
here at stake. It is only by a practical reverence for the Law 
as it stands that these principles can be effectually upheld. 
Regarding this question in all its aspects — legal, social, poli- 
tical, spiritual — our best human hope for the future is in the 
calm and deliberately expressed determination of an enlight- 
ened public opinion, which shall support and strengthen the 
hands of authority in stranding together the slender ties which 
still unite the scattered dioceses of the British empire under the 
Common Supremacy of our Queen. 

Arthur Mills. 
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THE SCHISMATICAL TENDENCY OF 

RITUALISM. 



It has been frequently remarked that the political parties of 
modern times are very unlike those known by the same names 
in former days ; the Whigs of Queen Anne's time might now 
pass for high Tories, the Conservatives who carried the Reform 
Bill of 1867 would thirty years ago have passed for extreme 
Radicals. But an absolute change in the opinions of parties 
does not always imply a change in their relative position ; both 
may have partaken in a common motion, their attitude toward 
each other remaining unaltered. The parties at the pre^sent day 
desiring to change and desiring to maintain existing institutions 
may be said fairly to correspond to those between which there 
was a like struggle thirty years ago, even though it be true that 
Reformers then demanded less than Conservatives now are 
willing to concede. 

I mean in this essay to speak of a fundamental difierence in 
principle between some who at the present day profess to hold 
" Church principles," and those who used the same watchword in 
1833. And I desire to show at the outset that I perfectly 
understand that the substantial identity of a party is quite com- 
patible with a very serious change in the doctrines advocated by 
it. Successors of Luther may have gone on to question doc- 
trines which he did not deny, and yet may be justified in 
claiming him as their teacher, and may be able to declare with 
truth that they have only gone a little further in the direction 
in which he led them. And so I would confess that the claims 
of men to be tlie legitimate representatives of the school founded 
by the * Tracts for the Times ' are not disproved by their being 
unable to subscribe to the anti-Roman declarations with which 
those tracts abound. 

In the * Tracts for the Times ' was included a series of 
original ti-acts against Romanism, besides reprints of writings 
of elder divines, such as Bishop Cosin's * History of Popish 
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Transubstantiation/ and Archbishop Ussher on 'Prayers for 
the Dead.' And incidentally, in tracts not immediately di- 
rected against the Church of Borne, her principles are con- 
demned and her claims denied. Thus in Tract 30, the defence 
of the Church of England against the charge of apostasy is 
rested on one of her Articles, which many now in her Communion 
would not select for especial commendation. "There is one 
simple test by which we may at once assure ourselves that the 
Church of England has not fallen away from the faith of her 
Lord and Master. As the eternal truth of God is contained 
in His revealed word the Bible, no Church, whatever may be 
the errors of its individual members, can be said to have fallen 
away., and consequently to have lost her claims to the obedience 
of Christ's true disciples while she still reverences that Bible ; 
while she puts it into the hand of each of her followers and 
bids him read it, and seek there, and there only, the proofs of 
the doctrine which she inculcates ; and while she declares, as 
the Church of England does in her Sixth Article, that *Holy 
Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation, and that 
whatsoever is not read therein nor may be proved thereby is 
not to be required of any man that it should be believed as an 
article of the Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to 
salvation.* " The same tract gives the following account of 
the Reformation, which had not yet been discovered to have 
been " an ac»t of vengeance," or a " merited chastisement" 
" Though we in a common way call the Papists or followers 
of the Pope Catholics, yet it is we who are the true Catho- 
lics: for the term only means members of Christ's universal 
Church. The history of the Papists is this: — Many cen- 
turies ago strange and corrupt notions and practices pre- 
vailed in many of the Chun^hes in Europe. Among others, 
people thought the Pope or Bishop of Rome was gifted with 
authority from heaven to control all the branches of the Church 
on earth, and that his word was to be of more weight than even 
the Holy Scriptures themselves. But about three hundred years 
ago the Bishops of the Church of England saw these errors in 
their true light; they saw that the Pope's authority was not 
founded on Scripture, and they consequently refused to acknow- 
ledge it, while they at the same time corrected upon Scripture 
principles the other errors and evil practices which 1 have 
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alluded to." What these errors are is stated in Tract 38, in 
which the writer enumerates some of his " irreconcilable dif- 
ferences" with Rome, following the order observed by Bishop 
Hall in his treatise on * The Old Keligion/ " I consider that it 
is unscriptural to say with the Church of Rome that we are 
justified by inherent righteousness ; that it is unscriptural that 
the good works of a man justified do iruly merit eternal life ; 
that the doctrine of Transubstantiation, as not being revealed, 
but a thing of man's devising, is profane and impious; that 
the denial of the cup to the laity is a bold and unwarranted 
encroachment on their privileges as Christ's people ; that the 
sacrifice of masses, as it has been practised in the Roman Church, 
is without foundation in Scripture or antiquity, and therefore 
blasphemous and dangerous ; that the honour paid to images is 
very full of peril in the case of the uneducated, that is, of the 
great part of Christians ; that indulgences, as in use, are a gross 
and monstrous invention of later times; that the received doc- 
trine of purgatory is at variance >vith Scripture, cruel to the 
better sort of Christians, and administering deceitful comfort to 
the irreligious ; that the practice of celebrating divine service in 
an unknown tongue is a great corruption ; that forced confession 
is an unauthorized and dangerous practice; that the direct 
invocation of saints is a dangerous practice, as tending to give, 
often actually giving, to creatures the honour and reliance due 
to the Creator alone ; that there are not seven sacraments ; that 
the Romish doctrine of Tradition is unscriptural ; that the claim 
of the Pope to be universal bishop is against Scripture and 
antiquity. I might add other points in which also I protest 
against the Church of Rome, but I think it enough to make my 
confession in Hall's order, and so leave it." 

To this detailed enumeration of Romish errors it is scarcely 
necessary to add condemnations of Romanism expressed in 
general terms. For instance, in Trac^t 20 we are told in capital 
letters that "An Union [with the Papists] is impossible. Their 
communion is infected with heterodoxy ; we are boimd to flee it 
as a pestilence. They have established a lie in the place of God's 
truth, and by their claim of immutability in doctrine cannot 
undo the sin they have committed. They cannot repent. Popery 
must be destroyed ; it cannot be reformed." 

Notwithstanding these and many other passages to the same 
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effect that miglit be produced, a plausible case may be made 
out for maintaining that those who adopt these statements to 
the letter are not so truly the disciples of the * Tracts for the 
Times ' as those who have quite abandoned all protest against 
Boman teaching. It may be said that these passages in which 
Scripture is made the measure of truth, and in which all that 
can find no Scripture warrant is rejected, only exhibit lingering 
traces of the Protestantism in which Dr. Newman and his fellow- 
labourers had been educated, and which it took them a long 
time to outgrow. It may be urged that these occasional assaults 
on Bomanism were felt at the time to be inconsistent with the 
general teaching of the Tracts, and that consequently they had no 
perceptible effect in abating the outcry that from the first was 
raised against the Tracts as Romanising. And that the enemies of 
the Tracts judged more correctly than their friends of their real 
tendency is inferred from the history of Dr. Newman himself, who, 
even before he had left the Church of England, formally retracted 
what he had said against the Church of Rome in the passages to 
which I have referred, and in others like them. On the whole, 
it is contended that the writers of the * Tracts for the Times,' 
and the extreme Ritualistic party of the present day, have their 
faces set in the same direction; that the latter has done no 
more than advance further on the road which was mai'ked out 
for them by the former. If principles strongly asserted in the 
Tracts are now denied, it is said that these are not in real truth 
the principles of the Tracts, but only traditional errors into the 
expression of which the writers were led by prudence and a 
desire to conciliate prejudices which at the time they had not 
shaken off themselves. 

But there is one point in which the party of which I speak 
differs from the * Tracts for the Times,' not by going on further 
in the same direction and carrying out the principles of the 
Tracts to legitimate consequences not perceived by the writers, 
but by turning round the opposite way and completely aban- 
doning the principles on which the Tract writers laid most stress. 

At the time when the Tracts appeared there was a number of 
good men who paid exclusive attention to the relations between 
the individual Christian and his Saviour, and totally disregarded 
the obligations Christians were under as members of a society. 
The true Christian Church was, according to their view, the 
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aggregate of persons who theoretically held, and were practically 
influenced by, certain doctrines regarded as fundamental, and 
which were considered as pre-eminently entitled to be called 
"the Gospel." The important point was, what doctrines a man 
held, not to what denomination he belonged. Clergymen of the 
same Communion were practically excommunicated if thought to 
be unsound in Gospel doctrine, and were not allowed * to preach 
in Evangelical pulpits ; on tlie other hand, the right hand of 
fellowship was freely given to ministers of other denominations 
if they held the doctrines which were considered as important. 
It was thought a light matter to disregard obedience to rubrics 
and other Church ordinances for wliich no direct Scripture 
authority could be produced, and which therefore were counted 
as man's commands, not God's. In opposition to these views the 
Tract writers set themselves to maintain the claims and authority 
of the Church regarded as a visible society, divinely appointed 
and entitled to claim the obedience of its members ; and they 
dwelt strongly on the sin of schism and wilful disobedience. 

Now these are the " Church principles," which, as it seems to 
me, the extreme Kitualists have altogether abandoned; they 
seem to have no perception that schism is a sin; their own 
principles appear to be essentially schismatical, and their whole 
proceedings to be characterised by wilfulness, private judgment, 
and contempt of lawful authority. With them, too, the great 
question is, what doctrines a man holds, not to what denomina- 
tion he belongs. Clergymen of their own communion, supposed 
to be unsound on the doctrines which they think important, are 
practically excommunicated as Protestant heretics : others, who 
take their stand on the positions originally defended in the 
* Tracts for the Times,' receive a contemptuous toleration as 
" mere Anglicans." Komish clergy in England are fraternised 
with because sound in doctrine, notwithstanding their schismatical 
position. "At first," says a writer in *The Church and the 
World ' (first series, p. 240), " I was startled when I found 
friendly intercourse and fellowship existing between Anglo- 
Catholic and Anglo-Roman priests, and I had some lingering 
Anglican notions on the subject of * Our Church,' which were first 
shaken by a paper bearing that title in the 'Union Review.' 
Our Church is after all the English body of bishops and priests 
providing those who live in England with the grace of the 
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sacraments, but to call ourselves members of any local Church, 
and feel bound to adhere to the creed of any local Church, in 
distinction to that of the Universal Church, is a mere modernism." 
Thus the ** Universal Church," in this system, takes the place 
that was occupied by the " invisible Cliurch *' in the system 
which the Tracts assailed. While the Tracts present the Church 
as a visible body, making good its claims by historical proofs, 
and with living rulers entitled to demand obedience, these 
syftems present us instead witli an intellectual abstraction, a 
Church invisible or universal, connexion with which may confer 
privileges, but does not impose any restraint on self-will, since 
there is no living voice to guide or govern. There are many 
minor points which forty years ago were accounted marks of 
defective Churchmanship, and which at present are common 
to men of opposite schools, such as the use of extempore 
sermons, the introduction of unauthorised hymns into public 
worship, and general unwillingness to be restrained by the strict 
letter of the Rubric* Mr. Bennett, of Frome, not long sinc« 
published a pamphlet denouncing " that great source of discord 
which is so unhappily misnamed an * Act of Uniformity,* as if an 
Act of Parliament could make religion ; as if souls were to be 
drilled into a set form of worship, as a regiment of soldiers are 
marched in order on parade." And he goes on to deplore how 
irom that Act resulted the " wandering away of thousands of 
men from the Church of England," and to mourn over that 
"St. Bartholomew's day, 1 062, when the Church lost about 2000 
of her clergy, — some of the most learned among them, as Baxter, 
— who, rather than be forced by temporal penalties against 
their conscience, gave up all for God." If a pamphlet on this 
theme had been publislied thirty years ago, no one would have 
hesitated to ascribe it either to a dissenter or to a member of 
that school in the Church of England ^\hose sympathies are 
most with Dissent and most alien to tlie ' Tracts for the Times ;' 
but this language now comes from an enthusiastic admirer of the 

♦ For instance, the claim made by i Morning and Evening Pmyer as pre 
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Tracts, and who has devoted a paper in ^The Church and 
the World' to expatiating on their happy consequences- I 
believe that this approximation between op))06ite schools is not 
casual, but results from the fact that there are principles common 
to both. And in this paper I wish to state some of the grounds 
of my conviction that many who still use the watchword of 
** Church principles " have in reality forsaken them : that they 
show no sufficient sense that schism is an evil, much less a sin ; 
and make no proper acknowledgment of the duty of union with 
the visible Church and of obedience to its authoritv. 

1. And in the first plaoe, I would observe that it is not correct 
to describe the anti-Roman teaching of the Tracts as a relic of 
Protestantism inconsistent with their general spirit. The de- 
nouncement of Romanism was an essential part of the Tract 
system, and was declared by Dr. Newman to be necessary to 
his position. This expression was at the time much criticised, 
as if it implied that the writer thought it justifiable to use strong 
language against Rome, of which in his heart he did not approve, 
because it was necessary to his reputation for Anglican ortho- 
doxy to follow the line which a consensus of able and learned 
divines had taken before him. But first in ' Loss and Gain,' * and 
afterwards in his * Apologia,' Dr. Newman explained his meaning 
to have been that it w as necessar)^ to the position of Anglicans not 
to say of Rome what they did not think, but to speak out what 
they did think of her. however harsh and unpleasant it might be. 
*' You must believe that there is something bad, corrupt, perilous 
in the Church of Rome, that there is a spirit of Antichrist living 
in her, energizing in her, and ruling in her, or you ought to go 
to Rome." *' You have no leave to trifle with your conviction 
that Rome is anti-Christian, if you think so. For if it is so, it is 
necessar)^ to say so. A poet says, * Speak gently of our sister's 
fall:^ no, if it is a fall, we must not speak gently of it" " Those 
who have given up their protests against Rome either are 
looking towards her, or have no eyes to see." " Those who 
resolve to remain in our Church, and ai*e using sweet words of 



* Tlic langiingo quoted from * Loss 
and (I'ain ' is tl.ere put into the nioutli 
of a fictitious clmmcter, 1>ut is evi- 
dently intcMided ub an explanation of 
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BotnaDigm, will be forced back upon their proper ground in 
spite of themselyesy and will get no thanks for their pains. No 
man can serve two masters: either go to Rome, or condemn 
Rome.** What, in short, Dr. Newman meant by saying that 
the protest against Rome is necessary to the position of an An- 
glican, is that the whole attitude of the Church of England to 
that of Rome cannot be justified unless the latter has fallen into 
grave error. It is historically certain that about three hundred 
years ago a separation and breach of communion took place 
between the English Church aud those who acknowledged 
obedience to the Bishop of Rome. Since that time the teaching 
of the Church of liome has been condemned in the strongest 
language, not only in the writings of all the leading EnglLsh 
divines, but also in the authorised formularies of the Church 
itself. Thus some of the Roman doctrines and practices are 
spoken of in the English formularies as *' fond things vainly 
invented,*' as *' what cannot be taught without arrogance and 
impiety," as " idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful Christians," 
as " blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits." If our Re- 
formers used such language as this, it was because they did not 
think lightly of the evils of schism ; they knew and deeply 
regretted the mischief which must ensue from the breach of 
unity between Christian nations, and they choso to incur this 
evil because the only alternative was submission to what, in 
their judgment, could not be acquiesced in without sin. It would 
be no justification to our Reformers if it could be shown that 
they were right in the matters in dispute between them and the 
Roman Catholic divines, unless it could be shown that the 
questions in debate were of vital importance. If, on the occa- 
sion of the rejection of some Bill by Parliament, the defeateii 
party were to proceed to civil war, their conduct would not be 
justified, even if they could show that the measure which they 
had advocated was expedient, and that it was, on the whole, 
desirable that the Bill should have passed. To justify their con- 
duct it would plainly be necessary to show that the question in 
dispute was one of great importance, and that the evils of 
peaceably acquiescing in the decision of previously established 
power were so intolerable that the evils of civil war were less. 

Hitherto the Church of England has not shrunk from owning 
her responsibility with respect to the breach of communion that 
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has taken place between her and the principal Churches of con- 
tinental Europe. It cannot be denied that union might have 
been maintained if our Church would acknowledge the supre* 
macy of the Bishop of Some, and would submit to his decisions 
on points of doctrine. This she refused to do, on the ground 
that his claim to supremacy was usurped, and that several of his 
doctrinal decisions were wrong. She has declared that however 
great the advantages of unity and peace, the claims of vital 
truth deserve more to be regarded ; and that it was impossible 
for her to maintain unity which could only be preserved by 
paying to creatures the honour due to Christ alone, and wor- 
shipping as God tliat which she believed not to be God* If our 
Reformers were right in their opinion of the dangerous and mis- 
chievous character of the errors which they assailed, then the 
Beformation is justified. But if the matters in dispute were 
trivial — if the diflferences between the parties arose out of 
mutual misunderstandings which may now be explained away, 
then undoubtedly the schism of the last three hundred years was 
not merely a great mistake, but a great sin.* 

But supposing that we own that our fathers were in the wrong 
in the dispute with Home, and that the responsibility of the 
schism rests with them, we have the further question to ask our- 
selves — May it not follow that Bome is also in the right as to 
the forfeiture of privileges which that schism incurred ? It is 
assumed that we are the undoubted representatives of the 
ancient Church of England, and it is proposed that we should 
in that capacity seek reconciliation with Rome. But it is cer^ 
tain that this claim of ours Rome does not acknowledge. She 
maintains that by our wilful schism we cut ourselves oflf from 
the communion of the Christian Church, and can no longer 
claim its episcopate or its priesthood. And if she turn out to 
have been right on so many other points on which our fathers 
deemed her erroneous, may she not be right also on this ? If 
she be right in charging us with the guilt of schism, may she 
not be right also as to the penalty with wliich she declares it to 
have been visited ? 

Let us imagine, by way of illustration, that Cromwell had 
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seated himself on the throne of England, and had handed down 
his dignities to his son. And let us imagine that his deseen* 
dants, with the enjoyment of regal dignity, had found occasion 
also to alter their views as to the limitations on Boyal preroga- 
tives, would they, on that account, be nearer gaining the hearty 
allegiance of the ancient Royalists ? They might say, " there is 
no longer any diflference between us and you : we recognise the 
Sovereign's right to levy taxes without consent of Parliament, to 
give away monopolies, to billet soldiers on the people, to im- 
prison without legal process ; and now that we have fully 
recanted all our father's errors, what obstacle is there to a hearty 
union between us ? " 

Surely, the reply would be, that a further proof must be 
given of the sincerity of these new convictions. ** In order that 
these things should not be done which you now own to be 
lawful, your fathers deluged England with blood, beheaded our 
King, drove our Princes into banishment ; if you really repent 
of their crime, do your best to make atonement for it by sub- 
mission to the true heirs of England's throne; but never 
imagine that we will acknowledge you as the rightful possessors 
of the prerogatives of the Sovereign." And this is the very 
answer that we hear from Roman Catholics, when it is suggested 
to them that the clmnged views of many clergj^ of our Church 
open now a prospect of reconciliation. Should we now say to 
them — **That which was once the main point of difference 
between us anrl you is now no longer so; the power of the 
priest to perform a stupendous miracle by the words of conse- 
cration is now generally admitted ; come into our churches, 
and you will see visible proofs that our faith is the same as 
yours, and that our people equally bow in adoration before the 
corporal presence of Christ on our altars." The answer is — ** We 
rejoice at your change of mind, if it prepares you to acknow- 
ledge the powers of the true priest, and makes you ready to 
worship at the true altars. But as for the presence of Christ on 
yoitr altars, the veriest Protestant cannot go too far in declaring 
your belief a delusion. Your sanctuaries are empty, your 
schismatical priesthood is incompetent to confer any supernatural 
blessing," In short, then, it seems plain that we have only our 
choice between two courses, either to defend, if we can, the 
position of our Reformers, that the teaching of Rome included 
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grievous errors, such as to make our continued union with her 
impossible ; or else, if we cannot do this, frankly to make sub- 
mission to her — ^not to wait in the vain hope that the Church of 
England, as a body, will unite herself with Home, and that so 
we can join her with more dignity, and on better terms than 
if we came singly, but in all humility, as soon as we have dis- 
covered our position to be untenable, seek, as individuals, 
admission into the fold of the only true Church. 

It is to me unintelligible how those who te^ch not only that 
the matters in dispute between us and Bome may all be easily 
explained away, but also that the views on these subjects main- 
tained by all the leading divines of the Church of England were 
false, and that the advocates of the Church of Rome were all 
along in the right, can think that they may now treat with Bome 
on equal terms— declare that we find now that our fathers were 
in error in supposing that there were obstacles such as must 
keep the Churches apart, and ask that, misunderstandings 
having now been cleared up, we should return to our ancient 
friendship. It seems that something more of penitence would 
become men who came with such a confession. What ? we are 
to come to Home and say — " We own that we have for the last 
three hundred years been slandering you. We have misunder- 
stood you and misrepresented you. The charges of blasphemy 
and idolatry which our divines have brought against your 
system had no foundation. We are willing, therefore, to admit 
you to our friendship. The past shall be washed in Lethe and 
forgotten." If we are to make such a request as this, we must 
come as suppliants, not as equals. We must come with humble 
apologies for wrong done, and, before we ask for friendship, 
entreat for forgiveness. Home cannot consent to a union on 
any terms save those of unreserved submission, unless she choose 
to make a most humiliating confession that she has been guilty 
of a long course of tyrannical usurpation. To use the words of 
Father Harper (* Peace through the Truth,' p. Ixxix.), the Catholic 
and Boman Church has been professing for a thousand years — 

" That she was the Church of Christ ; that all Christian bodies, so 
called, which were not in communion with her, were either schis- 
matics, or heretics, or both ; that she was the one infallible Teacher 
of the Faith ; that all jurisdiction over the flock of God flowed 
from the Chair of Peter ; that she was Supreme Judge in matters 
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of &ith and morak. And she has not only professed these truths, 
but she has unremittingly acted upon them. She has solemnly 
excommunicated the schismatical Greeks. She has ever treated 
the Protestant societies (the Anglican included) as not only here- 
tical and schismatical, but as having no orders, and consequently 
no priesthood, no sacrifice, no altar. She has held during that 
time eleven (Ecumenical Councils, which she pronounces to bo of 
equal authority to the preceding seven. In the last of these she 
has explicitly anathematized Protestant doctrines, which were 
^embodied in the ITiirty-nine Articles, and were the creed of the 
English so-called Keformation. She has since then defined as a 
dogma of faith the Immaculate Conception, and denounced as 
heretics those who venture to disbelieve it. All along she has 
claimed to herself infallibility, and acted on the claim. And she 
is now summoned to undo all this, and to retrace her steps. She 
is invited to make her confession to her two hundred and fifty 
millions of children throughout the habitable globe, and to say ; 
• I declared that I was the only Church of Christ : it is* not true, 
I declared that the Greeks were schismatics: it is not true. I 
treated Anglicans as a schismatical and heretical body, and as 
having no orders, no priesthood : I did wrong ; they are a branch 
of the Church, and have undoubtedly got the Apostolical sucoes- 
sion. I said that there were eighteen CEcumenical Councils : I 
was wrong ; there are only seven that are truly (Ecumenical, and 
therefore of authority. I have virtually condemned the Thirty- 
nine Articles : I was wrong again ; I did not see how conformable 
they were to the faith of the Primitive (!!hurch, from which I had 
departed. I have defined the Immaculate Conception of Mary the 
Mother of God to be an article of faith : again I erred ; the doctrine 
(I see now, since I have read the ' Eirenicon ') has no foundation 
in antiquity. I have claimed infallibility. For more than a 
thousand years I have been acting under a mistake ; deciding upou 
matters of faith, when I had no business to do so. The Anglicaji 
Church may err. The Greek Church may err. I, too, the Boman 
Catholic Church, may err. So we may all err. But make an addi- 
tion sum of our three errors, Eoman, Greek, and Anglican — the 
product will be an infallible truth. I erred, because I never knew 
of the Branch-Church theory before. Pardon me, my children, I 
have been leading you, and multitudes before you, into fatal errors 
on matters of faith. I have been usurping for centuries a power 
to which I had no right. I have been the cause of the sad divisions 
in Christendom by my arrogant pretensions. However, I hope and 
believe that I was in invincible ignorance.' 

" Such is the sort of confession which English Unionists would 
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invite the Church to make. In fact, every word of it has been, 
more or less, suggested to our thoughts by Dr. Pusey*s * Eirenicon.' 
And what is that reward which is to tempt the Catholic Church to 
stultify herself, and to throw away the traditions of a millenary ? 
It is this, that she may bo received into communion by — not the 
English Establishment (for that, as we shall soon see, is utterly 
impossible) but by — the Church Union ! " 

It appears, then, that it is necessary to assert the Protestant 
character of the Church of England as the only condition on 
which her position can be maintained. It is historically certain 
that she did protest against Bomish error. If she was right in 
that protest, then she is not responsible for the separation which 
arose out of it; and nothing has been done to impair her 
Catholic character, as testified by the unity of her organisation, 
and the unbroken succession of her bishops and clergy. But if 
she is ashamed of her protest now, and is forced to withdraw it, 
and to own that it was made without sufficient cause, then, in 
ceasing to be Protestant, it is to be feared she ceases to be 
Catholic too. She remains, then, responsible, and without 
excuse for the great schism of the last three hundred years, and 
has only a doubtful claim to a share in the privileges of a 
Church, from the unity of which she wilfiilly broke herself ofE 

On the whole, then, I consider that the great difference 
between Dr. Newman and his former disciples who have re- 
mained in the Church of England is that he has always had an 
appreciation, which they have not, of the sin and evil of schism. 
While he could conscientiously maintain that Borne was deeply 
corrupted with error, he remained a member of the Church of 
England ; when he could no longer defend his protest against 
Rome he made his submission to her ; but he was not so incon- 
sistent as to rail at the Reformation and still remain apart from 
Rome after he had owned that separation from her had been 
without excusa 

2. The second point in which I would notice a remarkable 
change between the tone of the * Tracts for the Times ' and that 
of the present Ritualistic party, is in their attitude towards the 
Bishops. One quotation from the Tracts will suffice, since on 
this subject their teaching is uniform. *^ Again it may be asked, 
Who are at this time the successors and spiritual descendants of 
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the Apostles? I shall surprise some people by the answer I 
shall give, though it is very clear, and there is no doubt about 
it ; the bishops. They stand in the place of the Apostles, as 
far as the office of ruling is concerned ; and whatever we ought 
to do, had we lived when the Apostles were alive, the same 
ought we to do for the Bishops. He tliat despiseth them 
despiseth the Apostles. It is our duty to reverence them for 
their office sake ; they are the shepherds of Christ's flock. If 
we knew them well we should love them for the many excellent 
graces they possess, for their piety, loving-kindness, and other 
virtues. But we do not know them ; yet still for all this we 
may honour them as the ministers of Christ, >^athout going so 
£Eir as to consider their private worth, and we may keep to their 
fellowship as we should to that of the Apostles." Thus it ivill 
be observed that the Tracts not only insisted on the value of the 
Episcopate as the only rightful channel for conveying valid 
succession to the ministry, but on its importance as the fountain 
of authority and the centre of unity. 

It is in the latter aspect, much more than in the former, that 
the Episcopal ofiSce is presented in Scripture and in the earliest 
Christian writings. I do not mean to say that the Bishop's right 
to ordain was doubted, but that his authority to rule was much 
more strongly insisted on. In those celebrated Ignatian letters 
which have been so often appealed to in the controversy about 
Episcopacy, and translations of which were published in the 
* Tracts for tlie Times,* though the power of the Bishop to ordain 
is no doubt assumed, it is scarcely if at all spoken about ; what is 
perpetually dwelt on is the duty of union with the Bishop, and 
submission to his authority; the rule MiySek x^pW tov emr- 
fTKOTTov Ti Trpaaa-era)* In the time of Ignatius, the Bishop ruled 



♦ A writer in * The Church and the 
World ' (3rd series, p. 51) having first 
asked the naif question, how much of 
"the work" of the last thirty years 
could haye been done with the Bishops, 
inyites us to continue the quotation ; 
•* Do nothing without the Bishop, and 
he ye alto subject to the Priesthood and 
to the Apostles of Jesus Christ." This 
might be relevant if there were any 
disunion between the Bishops and the 
body of the priesthood; but not so 
when the question really is, whether 
individual jircsbytcrs may do that 



wliich is right in their own eyea, set- 
ting at defiance not only the authority 
of their Bishop, but also the opinion 
of the majority of their brethren in the 
priesthood. In the very next sentence 
it is owned that the priesthood, as a 
body, are with the Bishops. " The posi- 
tiou which we look on ourselves as 
occupying at this moment is that of a 
Constitutional Opposition struggling 
for tlie law and for the rights of the 
people, and threatened, therefore, with 
all manner of pains and penalties by an 
Upper House, wliich is endeavouring 
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like the queen bee in the hive ; at present Bishops are treated 
like the drones ; their existence is recognised as for some mys- 
terious reasons necessary to the continuation of the species, 
but if they meddle with the working members of the com- 
munity they are stung without mercy. I could give instances 
enough of the attacks on Bishops to which I refer. Thus, in the 
last series of the * Church and the World ' it is maintained that 
it is right to disobey the Bishops, (p. 19) because they are 
deficient in learning ; (p. 20, &c.) because they are deficient in 
piety. At p. 23 the inquiry proceeds : " Learning and reb'gion 
being thus to seek, ciin we fall back on justice or courtesy ? ** 
The proof of these theses is made more piquant by individual 
illustrations: York, p. 23; Carlisle, 15, 23 ; Gloucester, 19, 25; 
Ely, 19; St. David's, 23, 28; Peterborough, 23, 25; Durham, 
23 ; Lincoln, 25 ; Norwich, 47. See also pp. 571-573. 

Listead, however, of multiplying examples of my own selec- 
tion, I prefer to show how Boman Catholics are disgusted at 
seeing the manner in which men claiming the name and pro- 
fessing to hold the principles of Catholics comply with the 
precept to obey them who have the rule over them. The 
following extract from Sweeney's lectures on the nature, the 
grounds, and the home of faith, is copied from the ' Dublin 
Review ' of July, 1867 :— 

" As a specimen of the way in which the High Church Unionist 
party regard the Episcopal office as exercised in the Anglican 
Church, we would refer to two articles in the * Church Times.* In 
this paper appear correspondence and commouiications from clergy- 
men of note, who adopt the paper as their organ. In the issue for 
March 9th, 1867, is a leading article against the proposed increase 
in the Episcopate. The writer says : — * Our objection is, that while 
Bishops are appointed as now, and while they behave as now, the fewer 
we have of them the better. As matters stand, the mass of correspond- 
ence and purely routine business which a Bishop has to get through 
somehow keeps him fully occupied, and he has but little leisure for 
doing mischief But there can be no doubt how he would employ 



to erect itself into an irresponsible oli- 
garchy, and has wheedlea, bribed, or 
terrorized a majority of the Lower 
(.'hamber into acquiescence." Here we 
may accept the admission that the ma- 



jority of the Lower Chamber is with the 
Upper, without troubling ourselves to 
discuss the suggestion that the acqui- 
csoence has been the result of wheed- 
ling, bribery, or terror. 
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himself if bis taskrwere lightened one half. Not in more active 
visitation, not in theological composition, not in sedulous promotion 
of practical reforms, bat in buUying thoee ofhi» clergy who belonged to 
ihe unpopular school' He then proceeds to give ten qualifications 
which he deems a Bishop ought to have, and says : — ^ We should be 
veiy well content with a prelate who united in himself even half of 
these qualifications, but it is not possible to say so much of any 
prelate now on the English Bench .... wherefore we come to the 
conclusion that the fewer Bishops like the present we have, ihe better. 
.... What we want is, not more Bishops, but better ones ; not fresh 
tyrants, but reins and curbs for those we have.' Thinking that 
such an article would at once provoke the burst of indignation 
which would follow if one of our Catholic papers had written in 
such a manner, we looked at the next number. Not a word of pro- 
test from any one ; but to prove that the sentiments expressed on 
March 9th were not those of the moment merely, the writer returns 
on March 23rd to the subject, and in a leading article on 'The 
Situation,' says : — ' In point of fact there is probably no class of 
persons in these realms who enjoy so little public confidence as the 
Right Rev. Bench. Broad Church utterly contemns Bishops, both 
the office and the men who hold it ; Low Church abhors the office, 
but tolerates it when it happens to have been conferred upon its 
own adherents ; High Church reveres the office, but — well, we won't 
say how it regards many of those who in these times have come by 
sundry "bye-path and indirect crook'd way" to the mitre. The 
notion, therefore, of the Bishops asking for more power is really 
one that we cannot bring ourselves to think of with seriousness.' 
And the article proceeds with urging resistance to the Bishops in 
case of any law passed by them against the Ritualists, in a spirit 
which cannot but call for the indignation of Catholics, when they 
find that those who use such language against the very persons 
who ordain their ministers, pretend to identify themselves with 
us. Here again prevails that unreal and delusive theory of dis- 
tinguishing between the office and those who bear it. As well 
might a person who was convicted of high treason for injuring the 
person of his Sovereign justify himself by saying, that he revered 
the office of royalty, but only attacked the individual who bore it. 
If the Anglican Church admits that they are in such a position as to 
be exempt from the obligation of following St. Paul's command 
when ho says, ' Obey your prelates and be subject to them ; for they 
watch, as being to render an account of your souls,' then do let them 
accept this as sufficient evidence that Anglicanism is not Catholicity. 
It cannot be said that we are acting unfairly in quoting a news- 
paper as an authority for a Church party, for we cannot help feeling 
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that ^ silenoe gives oonsent/ inasmnch as not a word of protest, as 
&r as we have been able to see, has appeared in the correspondence 
of the paper against such disloyal language. If an analogous case 
occurred in one of our Catholic organs, we know how the sensi- 
tiveness of the faithful on such a point would universally mani- 
fest itself, and denounce the paper as traitorous to the cause of 
religion." 

The number of the 'Dublin Review' for April, 1868, gives 
other extracts from recent numbers of the 'Church Times/ 
still more bitter and insulting to the Bishops in general, and 
the Bishop of London in particular. " We may be told," says 
the * Dublin Keview ' " that no school can fairly be judged by its 
newspapers, and that the * Chronicle ' though a Catholic paper, 
did not treat the Holy Father with much reverence. But the 
material diflference is that the ' Chronicle,' though edited with 
singular ability, came to an end in a few months, because 
Catholics would not take in a paper, the tone of which oflTended 
their loyal instincts. The * Church Times,' sold at a penny, 
has at least circulation enough to maintain it for years." 

But the * Dublin Eeview ' does not confine its quotations to 
anonymous publications. It contxasts Dr. Newman's reverence 
for his Bishop with modem disregard for Episcopal authority. 
"All the world remembers some passages in the 'Apologia,' 
descriptive of his feelings on this subject * What to me was 
jure divino was the voice of my Bishop in his own person. My 
own Bishop was my Pope, I knew no other, the successor of the 
Apostles, the Vicar of Christ. This continued through my 
course ; and when at length, in 1845, I wrote to Bishop Wise- 
man, in whose vicariate I found myself, to announce my con- 
version, I could find nothing better to say to him than that I 
would obey the Pope as I had obeyed my own Bishop in the 
Anglican Church. My duty to him was my point of honour ; 
his disapprobation was the one thing I could not bear.' Those 
who best knew him while in the Church of England well 
remember how absolutely all this was matter, not of words, but 
of acts and of the heart. A modem Eitualist, on the contrary, 
seems to us to regard a Bishop merely as ' a man who has 
been lucky in Ids profession' (to adopt a well-known phrase 
of S. G. 0.), ' who by the act of the Church has the power of con- 
ferring orders^ and as an instniment of the State is invested 
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with certain legal powers.' " Dr. Newman's tone is then con- 
trasted with that of Mr. Nugee's answers when examined 
before the Bitual Commission. ^He tells us that some of 
his parishioners sent a memorial to the Bishop, who wrote 
to ask him, ' What does it all mean ? — will you tell me ? * 
I wrote back simply stating, that, of course, as my spiritual 
father, I was bound to listen to his monition, which I was pre- 
pared to do. I said that if he would kindly write to me in 
a letter as to anything which I did which was abnormal or illegal 
in the Church, I would tell his Lordship exactly what I should 
do. I said I should send it to Sir Robert Phillimore, and abide 
by his decision." Thus it would seem that the duty of obedi- 
ence to one's spiritual father, is satisfied by '^ listening to his mo- 
nition " and complying with it if Sir Eobert Phillimore certifies 
that the Bishop has legal power to compel obedience. On these 
principles Mr. Spurgeon or Dr. Cumming could without diflS- 
culty take an oath of obedience to the Pope, meaning thereby 
that he would obey any of the Pope's commands which he had 
legal power to enforce. 

Finally, Mr. Bennett is quoted in the ' Dublin Review * as 
informing the Ritual Commission that he did not think it 
necessary to consult the Bishop on questions of ritual; and 
although " on trivial or immaterial things you would naturally 
follow the Bishop's advice, if they were important things, such 
as vestments, the Bishop would have no authority." In cases 
in which there was an appeal to the Bishop, and from him to 
the Archbishop, Mr. Bennett conceived that there is a further 
appeal to the Church in synod assembled, in which the whole 
Church might speak, and not one individual. " An Anglican," 
says the ' Dublin Review,' " has only to judge his Bishop a heretic, 
in order to convince himself that he owes obedience no longer 
to him, but to some imaginary future general council, and 
meanwhile to the Primitive Church — that is to his own opinion 
of its judgment — ^that is to himself. And thus obedience to 
Ecclesiastical superiors really is on his theory a duty only so 
long as he agrees with them ; and when he ceases to agree with 
them, his obedience is transferred to himself." 

But Mr. Bennett is even more than practically a Presbyterian ; 
one is surprised to find reproduced in his ' Plea for Toleration,' 
the stock arguments of theoretical Presbyterians, He brings 
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forward the oft-cited assertion of St Jerome, that originally 
Bishops and Presbyters were the same, and that the superiority 
of the Bishop is derived rather from Church custom than from 
our Lord's appointment; and he quotes with approbation the 
commentary on this passage made by Hooker, by whose opinion 
"all classes of Church people would agree to be bound." 
Hooker 8 view, apparently put forward with some hesitation, is 
that the Church has power for reason good to alter even the 
positive laws of the Apostles if there be no divine command to the 
contrary ; and accordingly, that Episcopacy, though instituted 
by the Apostles, migJU be abolished by the Church Universal. 
In this way he reconciles St Jerome's assertion tliat Episcopacy 
rests on the custom of the Church, with the earlier tradition 
that it is derived from the Apostles ; because, though apostoli- 
cally instituted, yet not being divinely commanded, it might be 
rejected if the custom of the Church did not support it And 
then follow the words which Mr. Bennett quotes with special 
approbation : " On the other side. Bishops, albeit they may 
avouch with conformity of truth that their authority hath thus 
descended even from the very Apostles themselves, yet the 
absolute and everlasting continuance of it they cannot say that 
any commandment of the Lord doth enjoin ; and therefore must 
acknowledge that the Church hath power by universal con- 
sent upon urgent cause, to take it away, if thereunto she be 
constrained through the proud, tyrannical, and unreformable 
dealings of her Bishops, whose regimen she hath thus long 
delighted in because she hath found it good and requisite to be 
so governed." I have my doubts whether Mr. Bennett fully 
apprehended the meaning of this passage, in which it seems 
to me that an apology is indicated for the formation of non- 
episcopal communities in foreign countries where the Bishops 
proved " unreformable." 

I suppose Mr. Bennett to have overlooked the tendency of 
some of the passages he quotes with approbation, because I take 
for granted he holds the necessity of Apostolical succession 
transmitted by Episcopal ordination, in order to the validity 
of certain rites. This latter doctrine, however, is now taught 
by some in a form which strikes me as thoroughly schismatical. 
The Church of England, in the 23rd Article, asserts that no 
one can lawfully take upon him the ofiice of ministering the 
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Bacrements who has not been lawfully called and sent by men 
who have public antbority given them in the congregation to 
call and send ministers into the Lord's vineyard. Notwith- 
standing the generality of these words, we may gather from the 
Ordination Service and its pre&ce that, in the mind of oar 
Church, the Bishops are the persons who have this public 
authority given them to send other ministers into the Lord's 
vineyard. But clearly the Article rests the right of a priest to 
administer the Sacraments on his being the duly commissioned 
officer of the existii^ Church. The theory to which I refer 
loses sight completely of the existing Church ; the priest has 
only to look to the Bishop from whom he has derived his gift, 
and to the line which connects him with the Apostles. K that 
line be unbroken the commission is valid, though the whole 
Church repudiate it The Bishop may be a Bishop of lona 
dropped fipom the clouds, or he may be one of two or more rival 
claimants to authority over the same Church. This theory 
has no difficulty in recognising any number of Bishops in the 
same Church. Each Bishop has received his gift as a private 
posE^^ssion, which he may transmit to whomsoever he pleases. 
Thus on this system the Church is not an organised body, a 
tree whose different branches are united in a common stock, but 
it is a congeries of independent twigs, each professing to derive 
a life of its own by a separate ciiannel from the roots. The 
whole conception seems to me essentially schismatical. 

3. The third note of schism which I would point out is the 
complete practical denial of the Church's power to decree rites 
and ceremonies. At the time of the appointment of the Ritual 
Commission earnest appeals were made to moderate men not 
to create a schism in the Church by abridging in any point the 
liberty which her ministers enjoy. It was threatened that if 
the use of the vestments were declared to be illegal, or if the 
Church by a new law forbade their use, numbers would leave oiu" 
Communion, and the Church would sustain such a loss as she 
met with in the secession of the Wesleyans. Now the question 
what garb the clergyman should wear in his ministrations is 
one of those things in their own nature unimportant, which 
in different times and places have varied, and which ought 
plainly to be determined, not by the taste of the oflBciating 
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minister, bnt by the authority of the Church to which he 
belongs. To threaten to leave the Church rather than submit 
to the decision of lawful authority on such a point as this is the 
language of men who regard schism with indifference.* If a 
soldier were to tell his Colonel : '' Don't give me such and such 
commands, for if you do I'll desert/' it would be exactly the 
same as if he flatly refused to obey a command actually given. 

But besides these threats of hypothetical disobedience there 
are enough of instances of existing rubrics violated, and of new 
rubrics instituted on private authority, to justify the charge 
I have brought. These variations from established order are 
defended by antiquarian researches into the pre-Beformation use 
of the Church of England to which it is assumed the present 
use must conform. But this argument implicitly denies the 
Church's power to alter her regulations from time to time, a 
power claimed by the Church of Bome as much as by the 
Church of England. No stronger example need be produced 
than the rule of Communion in one kind, with regard to which 
the Church of Rome owns that her mode of administering the 
sacrament differs from that used by Christ Himself at its institu- 
tion, and from that which prevailed in the Primitive Church, 
yet claims the power to make the alteration. We need not 
discuss whether in this particular case that Church has not 
exceeded its power ; but plainly, unless God's commands have 



* In the last series of * The Church 
and the World/ p. 555, different counsel 
is given, but not more loyal to Church 
authority. It is decided that, sup- 
posing rarUament were to pass a Bill 
forbidding the use of Testments, lights, 
and inceuae in the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, and (his Bill were to 
be Banctiofied by ConvocatioH, it would 
bo the duty of Catholics not to secede, 
but simply to disobey. ** Secession 
and obedience are equally out of the 
question." Those who should take 
this advice would find themselves in 
the enviable position of Bi^op Cu- 
lenso — officers of a Church to which, 
in the judgment of the vast majority of 
its members they would be disloyal, 
but trusting that legal difficulties 
might prevent their bein^ dispossessed. 
The grounds of the decision are, that it 
is ultra viree of a Provincial Synod " to 



declare a doctrine or condemn or abo- 
lish a practice clearly allowed by the 
'Primitive Church' and *the undis- 
puted General Council*" («c). It is 
to be hoped tliat a Provincial Synod 
may, without impropriety, declare a 
doctrine clearly allowed by the Primi- 
tive Church. But with regard to a 
practice or a ceremony, the very schis- 
matical principle of which I complain 
is, the aenial of the assertion of the 
Thirty-fourth Article, that •* every par- 
ticular or national Church hath autho- 
rity to ordain, change, and abolish cere- 
monies or rites of the Church ordained 
only by man's authority, so that all 
things be done to edifying." It would 
practically amount to deciding that no 
ceremony should ever be altered, if 
authority which could fairly claim to 
be that of the Church Univeisal were 
required for every change. 
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limited the Church's power, she has a right inherent in her 
Tery constitution as a society to make regulations from time 
to time for the government of her members. Those seem to me 
to have the very lowest idea of Church authority who dare not 
put one step forward without justifying it by ancient precedent. 
One is reminded of the conduct of some parvenu who has 
forced his way into a sphere of life to which he was not born, 
and for which his previous habits have in no way trained him. 
He is under perpetual constraint, and is nervously afraid of 
doing something unfashionable; he searches in a book of 
etiquette for rules to govern every particular of his behaviour, 
and is persuaded that if he were ever to act freely and follow 
his own instincts, he would be sure to commit himself by doing 
something " ungenteel." But one who is sure of his position is 
delivered from this bondage ; without an effort he conforms to 
the rules current in the society in which he has been accustomed 
to live, yet he has no scruple to make a precedent should 
circumstances require it, and has no apprehension that he 
will cease to be counted a gentleman, even if he cannot find 
a pattern for his dress in any tailor's book of fashions. Neither 
the Church of Eome nor the Church of England shows any 
signs of this timidity. They each have faith in their own 
powers, and feel that while they naturally conform to the older 
practices if there be no reason for deviating from them, they 
can safely strike into new paths and take a course of their own 
should expedience so require. 

At the time of the Reformation the Church of England 
wisely decided that she could not continue to use prayers in 
a language not understood by the people, and so far, for 
good reason, forsook the customs then prevailing in the Church. 
Yet in the formation of her vernacular Liturgy, she did not 
consider that the task set before her was the construction 
of a completely new Service. On the contrary, she took the 
Service actually in use for some hundreds of years in the Eng- 
lish Church, translated it into English, omitting or altering 
those things then found in it which savoured of error or supersti- 
tion, but retaining the substance and the general framework un- 
altered. Commentators on the Prayer-book have pointed out 
how, in every part of her Service, she has followed primitive 
models, and for the most part the model of the Ancient English 
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Church. Yet sometimes they have shewn themselves, in my 
judgment, over anxious to establish a complete correspondence 
between our own and ancient practice, and strained some little 
points in a way that would seem to indicate they thought our 
Church needed justification if she ventured on anything cere- 
monial for which she could not produce a precedent. For 
example, I would prefer to confess that the recital of the Ten 
Commandments in the Communion Service is a peculiarity of 
the English ritual, than to contend with Palmer, that the 
reading of a lesson from the Old Testament was customary in 
the Ancient Church ; and that, therefore, the Church of Eng- 
land was justified in appointing an Old Testament Lesson taken 
permanently from the Book of Exodus, and not varying from 
Sunday to Sunday, to be read in this part of her Service. This 
account of the matter was repeated in the first edition of the 
* Directorium Anglicanum ; ' but in the second edition the 
Editor acknowledges the weakness of this plea, and confesses 
with tears that the introduction of the Ten Commandments 
here is a singular and grievous innovation for which no justifi- 
cation can be found. 

It would be easy to produce other examples of the same 
kind. Those who give their allegiance to a dead Church instead 
of a living one, adopt a system which admits of no elasticity, 
and are governed by rules which 6tre founded on principles 
admitting no intelligible justification. They tell us, for instance, 
that such and such are the only admissible materials for an 
altar-cloth; such and such the only legitimate colours. K 
this were laid down as a rule by the existing Church, I am 
satisfied to submit without asking reasons. The king commands 
— ** nil ultra queero plebeius." But when an unauthorized 
person requires me to observe the same rule, I naturally ask 
for reasons; and I find nothing better than what some 
slave of fashion might give for thinking it shocking to wear 
a dress cut in some unusual way. She shakes her head, 
and says *'It is not worn so;" but why it is not, or why it 
might not be, she would find it impossible to tell. The fact is, 
it is idle for us now to say, — " We will belong to the Church 
of the fifteenth century." We have been bom in the 
nineteenth century, and to the Church of that century we 
must belong, or to none at all. If we insist on going back. 
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we may as well go back to the first century as to the fifteenth. 
It is all the same whether a man reftise to comply with 
Church regulations because in his judgment they are not 
the wisest that could be devised, or because he finds that in 
former days diflferent regulations were in force. Without 
insisting on the claims of the Church as a Divine Society, we 
may at least expect that she shall receive as much obediience 
from her members as must be given by the members of any 
human society where men combine for a common object, as is 
given by the members of a cricket club or chess club. Imagine 
a chess player who one day rejected the present rules and 
insisted on playing according to the rules of Philidor*s time ; 
then, if we had yielded to him in this, the next week carrying 
his researches further back and requiring us to conform to the 
mediaeval Italian code; and if we had gratified him thus far, in 
another week's time, as he extended his antiquarian researches, 
demanding our compliance with the rules of the game es 
practised in the East in ancient times ; and I think we should 
come to the conclusion that so very arbitrary a person had 
better play by himself, and not eipect that others should 
conform to his whims. And I do not think the illustration in 
the least exaggerates the changeableness and uncertainty of the 
self-imposed antiquarian code the rules of which vary not only 
from one church to another, but which are even in any one church 
in a perpetual state of alteration, as the restorers of ancient 
practices extend their reading, and as their courage to throw 
existing rubrics overboard increases. In fact it is made a 
reproach to a church now if its ritual remains for a few years 
without alteration. In the second series of * The Church and the 
World ' Mr. Bennett complains that " S. Paul's, Knightsbridge, 
and S. Barnabas', Pimlico, though among the first churches of 
the western part of London in setting forth the teaching of the 
Tracts, and though nobly and bravely bearing the brunt of 
the battle of the World from 1850 to 1857, since that time have 
made the least progress in advancing the Church order and 
rituaL And the same may be said of All Saints', Margaret 
Street ; first in the movement when in a poor misshapen room 
in Margaret Street Mr. Oakeley presided over it, and the 
Catholic usages of the church drew crowds of worshippers to 
learn and to adore what then was a novelty, still this church is 
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equally remarkable with S. Paul's and S. Barnabas' for making 
no advance." 

I have no desire to see a code established of unbending 
uniformity, so that the Church's Service should be at all times^ 
and at all places, absolutely the same. We must accept it as 
a fact that, according to men's differences in intellectual and 
sBsthetic culture, their tastes differ exceedingly. What to one 
seems noble and grand simplicity, to another seems dry, cold, 
poor ; what to one seems gorgeous and impressive, is condemned 
by another as meretricious, childish, sensual. It is true Chris- 
tian wisdom to make the accessories of religion attractive to the 
people to whom it is offered ; attractive in the way their tastes 
demand. At present our Church's rules allow of considerable 
diversity, nor should I object to see greater latitude on some 
points permitted by lawful authority. But I do object to each 
priest's being permitted to select from antiquity a ritual for 
himself uncontrolled either by rubric or by the authority of his 
ordinary. Public worship could not be conducted if the people 
shewed as little regard for the wishes of the clergyman as he 
sometimes does for theirs. He may choose that the Litany 
shall be sung, but how can it be sung if each person insists on 
singing to a tune of his own? There have been sneers in 
abundance at the "aggrieved parishioner;" but it is surely a 
real practical grievance that the clergyman should have power 
to revolutionize the services of his church in a manner most 
distasteful and offensive to his congregation, and that they 
should have no remedy unless they choose to turn Grod's house 
into a bear garden, and His service into brawling and contention.* 



* Sinoe the abovo was written it has | The language with which Mr. Hubbaid 
received a striking iUustration from : closes his letter to the Bishop of London 



the letter in which Mr. Hubbard, the 
patron and founder of the Church of 
St. Alban, Holbom, ** challenges the 
sympathy and assistance *' of his Bishop 
because of the ** persistent introduction 
of strange and obsolete practices" by 
an incumbent who, at the time of his 



is nearly identical with that employed 
in the text : " In these days it would 
be as impolitic as unjust to narrow 
the liberty of either the dei;^ or 
the laity of our Ohurch; but hberty 
must not degenerate into licence. No 
Ohurch, no corporation, no society can 



appointment, liad given Mr. Hubbard '. exist without order and without law; 
an ** earnest assurance of his wish to and it must be decided whether, con- 
carry on the work in accordance with mstently with oxder, law, and the uni- 



his desire as &r as he possibly could," 
and of his endeavour "to act as a true 
and faithful priest of the Church of 
Enghiud with prudence and discretion.*' 



formity which results from them, in- 
dividuals can be permitted to act 
independeaUv of idl authority and 
opinion but their own." 
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Public sympathy is now generally against any interference cix\ 
authority with individual liberty; but this is a matter whertf ,- 
the liberty of the clergyman is the slavery of the people. If 
he be exempted from all control of rubric or Bishop, the people 
must either acquiesce in what they will often regard as a total 
change of the religion taught in their church, or else absent 
themselves from the houses where they and their fathers have 
been wont to worship, and their right to a continued use of 
which, on the same terms, is involved in the very notion of an 
Establishment 

It is no wonder, then, that an Establishment should not be in 
favour with the party of which I am speaking, and that they 
should express their desire to see the Church relieved from the 
fetters which State connexion imposes on it. But I am per- 
suaded that when the matter is examined into, it will be found 
that what is really objected to is often not limitations imposed by 
the State on Church authority, but the power, limited as it is, 
which State connexion gives to Church oflScers to enforce obedi- 
ence. The ideal of many is a Church completely on the volun- 
tary system, where the priest, supported by liberal ofiTertories 
from his congregation, should be absolutely uncontrolled by any 
external authority. K a Bishop thoroughly agree with him, he 
will gladly accept so respectable a leader ; if the Bishop disap- 
prove of his proceedings, he does not desire to trouble himself 
about him, unless he happen to want ordination for a curate. 
This conception, however, could only be carried out on the 
system of the Independents ; for if the Church of England, 
though separated from the State, were to remain together as 
one body, it is probable that the vote of a considerable majority 
would impose on individual liberty restrictions quite as severe 
as any which the law of the land imposes at present. I cannot 
help branding as schismatical a conception which reduces the 
Church from an organised body to a mere name for a collection 
of independent Presbyters, each teaching and acting as he 
pleases. One is reminded of Lord Amberley's proposal of an 
Established Church, completely relieved from the incumbrance 
of creeds, each of whose teachers was left completely free, and 
in which, if I remember right, even the existence of a God was 
to be an open question. 
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T^'The toleratk)u taught by some of the Ritualist divinefif re-, 
^sembles much more the latitudinarianism of Lord Amberley 
thaa the comprehensiveness of Christian charity. They tell us 
that they only claim the right to wear chasubles themselyes, but 
have no wish to force their neighbour to do so against his oon^ 
science. They have no desire to persecute or to turn others 
out of the Church. *' We look on the Church as a great hospital, 
meant for the cure of all spiritual ailments, and especially for 
that zymotic disorder called Protestantism. The prospect of 
cure Mdthin the walls is, we believe, far greater than it is for 
out-patients, and therefore while not willing to relax unduly the 
necessary regulations of the house, we should never think of 
turning out some poor cretin whose faculties allow him to 
count up to exactly Thirty-nine Articles and no more." Q The 
Church and the World/ third series, p. 66.) No one understands 
the first principles of toleration, who holds that all who do not 
agree with himself must be either idiots or knaves. I reverence 
the toleration which springs from Christian charity, which can 
recognise in men of other theological schools real love for Christ 
and zeal for His cause, and can therefore cheerfully own them as^ 
brethren, because it is felt that the points of agreement are 
vastly more important than those of difference. But I "have 
no respect for the toleration which springs from indifference 
or from weakness. K you refuse to own men as brethren, if 
you treat them as deniers of vital truth, if, when you acquit 
them of wilful dishonesty, you insultingly excuse them on the 
ground of intellectual feebleness or stupid ignorance, and yet 
are Content that they should remain authorised teachers of the 
same Church as yourself, it cannot but be thought that the 
reason either is, because you are not strong enough to enforce as 
you would wish the " necessary regulations of the house," or 
because you are indifferent to the organic unity of the Church, 
and, provided you can keep your own conventicle open to teach 
in it what you believe to be truth, are not concerned in what is 
taught by others, with whom, though nominally your fellow- 
presbyters, you have no real connexion. 

I could give other illustrations of the prevalence of schis- 
matical tendencies at the present day ; but I content myself 
with those which I have produced : namely, that men who 
speak with contempt and abhorrence of the Reformers and 
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the Beformatioiiy quietly remain in the position in whidi 
the Befcmnation placed them, and seem nnoonscions that a 
canseless breach of the Church's unity can be visited with any 
penalties : that they transfer their allegiance from living Bishops 
to dead ones, who give very little trouble, who will speak exactly 
wbi&n. they are required to speak, and will make no remonstrance 
when they are neglected : and that they act as if they supposed 
the power of instituting rites and ceremonies to belong not to the 
CSiurch, but to each individual clergyman. Men whoact thusare 
most unfairly aocused of Romanising tendencies, because none 
are less likely than they to submit themselves to the Church of 
Bome, which they could not join without exchanging self-will 
for obedience, and coming muler the dominion of a fixed code 
instead of being allowed to devise one for themselves. 

Gbobok Salmon. 
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THE REVISIONS OF THE LITURGY, 

CONSIDERED IN THEIR BEARING ON RITUALISM. 



L — The English Church, since the Reformation, has been 
sorely troubled by questions relating to the vesture of the Clergy 
and other external accessories of Divine service. These questionsy 
however unimportant they may have been in themselves, were 
debated with as much warmth as if they concerned the essentials 
of religion ; and they led to schisms which have never been en- 
tirely healed. The ritualistic movement of the present day has 
also to do with externals ; but it involves matters of much greater 
consequence. It seeks to bring back into use rites and cere- 
monies which have long been disused, for the avowed purpose of 
inculcating a certain form of doctrine. Though by no means a 
complete definition of the movement, this would probably be 
allowed, both by its advocates and its opponents, to be a fair 
description of its most distmctive and most serious aspects 

Compare for a moment the present controversy with those 
which have borne most resemblance to it in former times., For 
more than a century after the establishment of the reformed 
ritual, there continued to be a feverish state of feeling with 
regard to rites and ceremonies. The surplice was vehemently 
denounced by a party in the Church as a ** rag of popery ; ** the 
use of the sign of the cross in baptism was looked upon as an 
idolatrous practice, or stigmatised as " a sacrament of human 
institution ; " the giving of the ring in matrimony was said to be 
either frivolous or superstitious ; the custom of kneeling at the 
reception of the Holy Communion was charged with being an 
adoration of the consecrated elements. But the objection to 
these and other usages was founded rather upon a blind prejudice^ 
or a vague suspicion, than on an intelligent appreciation of their 
proper purpose : while it was never asserted in their defence 
that they symbolised a particular doctrine, or that they were 
anything more than good old customs, worthy to be retained 
because of their antiquity, or because they contributed to give 
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beaaty and solemnity to the public worship of Ahnighty God. 
The only case in which there oonld be fair ground for the 
imputation of a doctrinal meaning was the kneding of the oom- 
muBieants at the Lord's table ; but in that case the doctrinal 
meaning was disclaimed^ and to prevent misapprehension, the 
'*bbu^ rubric,'* as it has been called, was added, in 1552, at 
the end of the Communion Service. The controversy was re- 
newed with fresh virulence from time to time ; but the stoutest 
adversaries of ceremonial must have been convinced at last that 
no use was made of the objectionable rites for the propagation of 
objectionable doctrine. 

A few ceremonies indeed there were, expressive of doctrine^ 
which, having been allowed to remain in the first Prayer-bodk 
of £dward YL, were afterwards omitted. Such were the use of 
the chrism and the unction in baptism. They were droppet^ 
however, not from a dislike of their doctrinal significance, for it 
does not appear that any objection was made to them on that 
account, but because they were obnoxious as ceremonies. They 
&red the fate of other parts of the old ritual, which never 
were shibboleths of doctrine, such as the Office used once a 
montli for the benediction of the fresh water placed in the font, 
and the use of the sign of the cross in that and other Services, 
especially in the Order of the Holy Communion, at Confirmation, 
and at Matrimony. 

Within our own time the surplice has again become a subject 
of controversy and a sign of division. Its use in the pulpit was 
resumed, not because it symbolised a dogma, but because it 
was considered to be the proper and prescribed dress of the 
preacher : it was objected to as indicating the leaning of those 
who wore it towards the so-called '' Tractarian " party in the 
Church. And whether the resumption of it as the preacher's 
garb be considered judicious or not, whether rubrics and canons be 
cited for or against it, whether or not, on the grounds of a true 
symbolism, it be thought appropriate in the pulpit, no one 
probably would now contend that its recommendation, or its 
offence, consists in its being the exponent of any particular 
doctrine. 

II. — But it is not so with the usages which, within the last few 
years, have been systematically revived, and which are included 
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under the name of Bitoalism. They are attacked, and they are 
defended, on various grounds. 

1. On the oBsthetic ground it is urged that they are tawdry, 
that they are frivolous, that they tend to divert the thoughts of 
the worshipper from the essentials to the accessories of religion ; 
that they are not consistent with the simplicity which is the 
most becoming, the most solemn, and the most dignified mode 
of conducting Divine worship. On the other hand, it is said iii 
their defence, that the taste for ornament has been greatly 
developed of late years, that it shows itself in the decoration of 
our private houses and public buildings, and in the greater 
attention paid to the fine arts ; that this taste for ornament has 
naturally extended from the scenes of domestic and civil life to 
our holy places, that no expense is now spared in adorning the 
material edifice of the church, and that the few and simple 
accessories of Divine service, which satisfied the eye and ear a 
few years ago, are now felt to be cold and repulsive, and the 
usages which have lately been revived, if by some they are 
offensively styled ** sensuous " and ** sensational," are to others 
the ** beauty of holiness,'* and are valued by them as an useful 
and almost a necessary aid to their devotion. 

2. On the historical ground it is alleged against the new 
ritual that it is derived firom the Church of Borne, that on that 
account, if on no other, it is highly offensive to all fiiithful 
children of our Beformed Church, that it wiU inevitably lead 
those who become attached to it to go further and seek its full 
development in the communion from which it is borrowed. To 
this it is replied that the revived ritual is not of Boman origin, 
but Catholic and primitive ; and that even if it were derived 
from Bome, that would not be a sufficient reason for taking 
offence at it ; that it has nothing of a '' Bomanising " tendency, 
but may rather be expected to arrest and satisiy those who are 
in danger of being attracted towards the Church of Bome merely 
by the splendour of its ceremoniaL 

3. On the legal ground it is contended by the one party that 
the rites and ornaments in question were at the Beformation 
prohibited by law ; and that even if this were not the case, they 
were laid aside at that epoch, and have become entirely obsolete, 
and the disuse of them is so complete as to amount to a pro- 
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hibition of tlieir reyival — mos pro lege. The other party 
maiDtain that they never were prohibited, that they are not 
80 obsolete as has been supposed, and that they may lawfuUy be 
leYiredy even if they are not of legal obligation. 

IIL — ^But passing by all these conflicting views, upon each of 
which there has been much discussion without any near approach 
to an agreement^ we come to another aspect of the matter, in 
which both sides seem to concur. It is acknowledged that the 
tendency of these jnactices is to exalt the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, and the especial object of some of them is to 
symbolise and to enforce certain doctrines relating to that holy 
Sacrament, viz., the doctrine of the local or objective presence of 
the body and blood of Christ in the elements after consecration, 
and the doctrine of the "Eucbaristic Sacrifice," meaning by 
that phrase an oblation made by the priest of the consecrated 
elements. 

The most respectable advocates of ritualism have earnestly 
protested that it is not on mere SBsthetic or antiquarian grounds, 
or in obedience to an obsolete and somewhat ambiguous rubric, 
that they are provoking so much suspicion and prejudice, and 
running the risk of producing a serious crisis, perhaps a schism. 
In the Church. A deeper principle, they say, is involved: 
doctrines are at stake, which, though held by the Church, are 
not, cannot be, properly expressed in her Offices, while those 
external signs and tokens are neglected. Thus it is said by the 
Bev. James Skinner (' Plea for the Threatened Ritual,' 1865, p. 
21), speaking of these ceremonies, '^ They are the witnesses of 
momentous truth, or they are nothing. They are no mere 
accidents of religion. They belong to the very substance of 
religion. They are not the mere adjuncts and decorations 
of religion. They are the natural and spontaneous exhibition of 
religion. The ancient vestments of the priest bespeak the 
dignity and holiness of his commission from God. The two 
lights before the Sacrament bespeak the presence of Him who is 
Grod and Man, and the very Light of the world. The incense 
bespeaks the sweetness whicli that Presence sheds on the one 
hand, and the sweetness of the odour of intercession oa the 
other. • * . Once get hold of this — that you are fighting for no 
barren forms and earthly pageantry, however ancient, still leas 
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for the mere badges of a separate opinion, howsoever creditably 
maintained. It is not their antiquity which commends the 
* ornaments ' and ceremonies, as if things must be suitable for 
the 19th century heeavM they were used in the 13th; nor is 
it the fervour of individual minds, however holy and learned, 
which commends them, as if sentiment and enthusiasm must be 
irresistible." 

So, again, the Bev. W. J. Bennett says (' The Church and the 
World,' 1867, p. 13) : — " Now the ancient vestments present to 
crowds of worshippers the fact that here before Glod's Altar 
is something far higher, far more awful, more mysterious than 
aught that man can speak of, namely, the Presence of the Son 
of God in human Flesh subsisting. And towards this are tending 
all the ancient rites of the Church, which are now in course of 
restoration. The solemn music, and the smoke of the incense, 
go up before God, assuring the world that here is no appearance 
only of love, but a reality and a depth which human hearts 
cannot fathom, nor even the angels themselves. The incense is 
the Mediation of Jesus ascending from the Altar to plead ftnr 
the sins of men." And again, in his evidence before the Bitoal 
Commission (< First Report,' p. 84), Mr. Bennetti in answer to 
the question ''Of what do you consider the two lights to be 
significant?" says, "Of the living Saviour, His two natures.* 
Q. " In the Sacrament, or out of the Sacrament ?** A. " In the 
Sacrament" And so the late Mr. Keble, a name never to be 
mentioned without affection and gratitude, said, in a letter 
published in the 'Guardian' newspaper, Jan. 24, 1866, **I 
take for granted that the usages in question symbolise more 
or less directly the doctrine of the Beal Presence and Sacrifice/'* 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that a large number 
of the well-informed and (as yet) well-affected clergy and laity of 
the Church have taken alarm at these ceremonies, not merely 
as unauthorised innovations, leading, and perhaps intended to 
lead, in the direction of Rome, by the craving which they 
encourage iot a sensuous reb'gion, but because in these cere- 
monies they see an emphatic assertion of doctrines, which, so far 
from being asserted, are purposely omitted and suppressed in the 
formularies of the Church. It may be consistent with loyalty 



* Seefi0a,p.279,aiidthe'GhaigeortlMBkhopofLlaiidfill&forl866,' p. 74. 
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to faiB Church that a dergyman shcmid hold the doctrines, and 
should even teach and preach them, so long as he does this only 
on his own individual responsibility. But by means of dumb 
symbols to make these docUines pervade the Liturgy from which 
they have been studiously excluded by onr Beformers, is, in the 
opinion of the persons of whom we now speak, to lay again npon 
the necks of the people a yoke which the Church has taken 
away, and, pro tamto, to undo the work of the Befbrmation. 

• 

lY. — The distinction between the liberty of preaching a doc- 
trine and the liberty of introducii^ it into the Service of the 
Church, has been recently i^rged by the Bishop of Oxford,* who 
says^ '^ I do not hold Uiat the liberty of introducing unusual rites 
into the Church stands in the least on the same footing as the 
liberty of preaching doctrine. Now, that is an important dis- 
tinction, and one which the persons concerned seem to me to 
foiget When a ritual long established, and standing on the mot 
pro lege principle, is altered in a church, it is not only that the man 
who does it advances his views as a teadier of the Church, but 
taking advantage of his position to make actual manual altera* 
lions in the service, he makes all the congregation of the chnrch 
who acquiesce in these alterations parties with him in his par- 
ticular view ; and there must be a distinction between the larger 
Ucense given in preachmg, and the smaller license given in any 
alteration of an existing ritual." 

The reasonableness of this distinction is obviouSi When a 
man ^)eaks in the pulpit, he is understood to speak under grave 
responsibility indeed, but still. as an individual minister; and 
the hearer who thinks him to be in error, however much he 
may be offended at the doctrine, does not consider that he becomes 
partaker in the error by merely listening to it But a great 
hardship is inflicted on the Communicant, who is obliged to view 
the Church's service, in which he joins liimself, through a 
distorted medium, by means of unusual rites symbolising a doo 
trine, which the Church, as he believes, has repudiated. It seems 
to him that he cannot take part in the Service without consenting 
to false doctrine : and thus he feels that he is subjected to a re- 
fined sort of persecution, and practically excommunicated. 

* In a Speech in Convocation, Feb. 1868, reported in the ' Ohronide of Con- 
VQCAtioii,' SewioDi Feb. 1868^ p. IU»4. 
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Such being the state of the case, it becomes a matt^ of great 
importance to ascertain what oar Litnigy really teaches as to^ti» 
objective or local presenee, and the Eadmnstie sacrifice; whether 
or not it treats those doctrines in such a manner as to justify the 
prominence given to them by the use of the symbolical cere- 
monies which are the subject of so much contention. 

To this question I shall now address myself, and in so doing 
shall consider the alterations made in the Communion Service 
since its first publication, so far as they have a bearing on the 
subject before us. 

V. — First, as to the local presence of Christ in the conse- 
crated elements. Before we proceed to examine the teadiing of 
the Liturgy with reference to this doctrine, it may be weU to say 
a few words as to the doctrine itself. It cannot, perhaps, be 
more distinctly stated than in the language of one who holds it, 
and has lately treated of it (' Tracts for the Day,' p. 233) : — 
'* What was done in the Incarnation is renewed in the Sacra* 
ment, not in the same manner, but in a certain resemblance and 
proportion. It has been said that Christ incarnates himself in 
each worthy communicant, because he unites his sacred flesh to 
ours, and in a real and true sense makes himself one with us. 
Lest this should be thought to indicate only a subjective unioiv 
consequent upon the ardent faith and devotion of the receiver, 
there is an antecedent union altogether external to the com- 
municant himself, upon which the other is dependent; for in 
order to this union of the flesh of Christ with ours, He first 
incarnates himself in the hands of the priest, i €., at the moment 
of consecration Christ unites himself, Body, Soul, and Divinity^ 
in an ineffable manner, with the elements of bread and wine; 
and so near does this approach to the Divine and Human in the 
Incarnation, that Bishop Andrews calls it * a kind of hypostatical 
imion of the sign and the thing signified, so united together as 
are the two natures of Christ ' " (Sermon 16, on the NalivityX 
And again (p. 240), ** There would be no virtue in receiving the 
outward part, were it not for the union, almost hypostatic, which 
joins it to the body and blood of Christ, the reality or substance 
of the Sacrament. The union once formed by consecratmi, 
they become inseparable. The one cannot be received without 
the other. There is such a thing as uiqpiofitable reoeptioui 
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when the Sacrament is received without proper disposition and 
suitable preparation. And there is snch a thing as unworthy 
oommunion, so strongly denounced by Si Paul, when it is either 
received in mortal sin, or without discerning the Lord's body* 
But the consequence of either kind of un worthiness is not that 
we receive the sign without the thing signified— the sacrament 
without the substance — but that we receive both ; in the one 
case to condemnation, and in the other without the ' benefits.' 
But there would be no such guilt were the Lord's body not 
present, nor any risk of such guilt, were not the outward parts 
so closely united as to render the profanation of the Lord's body 
inevitable on the part of unworthy receivers." 

It is only perhaps within the last fifteen or twenty years that 
the term * objective," or **real objective" presence has been 
used to express this doctrine ; but there can be no doubt that, 
under whatever name, and with whatever differing shades of 
meaning, it has been held by many of our best divines in sue* 
oessive ages from the Beformation to the present day. We 
cannot have a higher authority on this point than the learned 
and candid Bishop of St David's, who says,^ ^ The Church of 
England asserts the mystery inherent in the institution of the 
Sacrament, but abstains from all attempts to investigate or 
define it, and leaves the widest range open to the devotional 
feelings and the private meditations of her children with regard 
to it. And this liberty is so large, and has been so freely used, 
that, apart from the express admission of Transubstantiation, or 
of the grossly carnal notions to which it gave rise, and which in 
the minds of the common people are probably inseparable from 
it» I think there can hardly be any description of the Beal Pre- 
sence, which in some sense or other is universally allowed, that 
would not be found to be authorized by the language of eminent 
diiines of our Church ; and I am not aware, and do not believe, 
that our most advanced ritualists have, in fact, overstepped 
those very ample bounds," 

Nor can it be denied that an equally strong array of 
venerable names may be produced in opposition to the notion 
of Christ's corporal presence in the bread and wine. Thus 
Jiooker puts the question, ''Whether, when the Sacrament 
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is administerec^ Christ be wholly within man only, or elae 
His .body and blood be also externally seated in the eonse<- 
crated elements themselves?" And in answer to that question 
he saysy *' The real presence of Christ's most blessed body and 
blood is not to be sought for in the Sacrament, but in the worthy 
receivers of the Sacrament." This view is taught in some of 
our most esteemed theological manuals, as in that of the Bishop 
of Ely on the Thirty-nine Articles, where he says, "Though we 
acknowledge Christ's presence, and not only acknowledge but 
rejoice in it, yet we hold not that presence to be in the material 
bread."* A large portion of the clergy and of the thoughtful 
laity of the Church are strongly attached to this doctrine, and 
will not readily be induced to relin(][uish it. '^ Present in the 
heart, not in the hands," has been their belief all their life 
long ; and they will not conform to the new reading, "Present in 
the hands, as in the heart," much as they may respect the 
piety and the earnestness of those who invite them to make 
the change. 

We are not now advocating this doctrine to the disparagement 
of that which underlies the ritualistic ceremonial. We are con- 
tent to take lower ground, and to plead for it, that it is entitled 
to a continuance of the recognition, we say not sanction, which it 
has received in our Church for the last three hundred years; 
that it ought not to be thrust out by the action of individual 
ministers, in contravention of what appears to be the plaim 
meaning of the Liturgy; and to the Liturgy we make our 
appeal in its behalf 

YL — hi 1548, when the English "Order of the Communion" was 
published, and even while the first Prayer-book of Edward YL 
was in preparation, Cranmer still strongly maintained the medi* 
aeval doctrine of the Sacrament ; and many other divines were as 
yet unwilling to pronounce against it. Nor were they under the 
necessity of committing themselves on the subject, by either 
retaiuiug prominently in the Church Service or rejecting from it 
the dogma of Transubstantiation : for that dogma was not plainly 



* Hook^, E. P. V. 67; Koq'b «Sii- 
charistica,' p. 40 ; Browne on theThirtjr- 
nine Articles, Art. xxyiiL § 2, toL li. 
p. 487. For a fuU diflcimioii of both 
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aaterted in the Samm Miaeal. Two changdif liowever, were 
made m the first Litar^ of the Reformed Chnreiiy which, thongh 
alighty were not without their Bignificanoe^ 

1. The nearest approach to an assertion of Transubstantiation in 
the Mass was in the prayer of Consecration, which contained these 
words, ^ which oblation we beseech Thee, Ahnighty God, that 
thou wouldest vouchsafe in all respects to ble^se^ approve, 
rat^iiy, and make reasonable and acceptable, that it may become 
to us the body and the blood of thy most dearly beloved Son our 
Lord Jesus Christ" Even here the expression, " may become to 
us" {nobiijiai), was capable of an interpretation consistent with the 
notion of a real but spiritual presence. At any rate the framers 
of the Prayer-book were content to retain this passage with a 
dif^t modification, and in the Liturgy of 154^ it appeared 
thus, ** Hear us, merciful Father, we beseech thee, and with 
Thy Holy Spirit and Word vouchsafe to bleiiiss and sanc^tify 
these Thy gifts, and creatures of Bread and Wine, that they may 
be unto us the Body and Blood of Thy most dearly beloved Son 
Jesus Christ" Here the ^' may become " (fad) of the Missal is 
changed to ''may be," perhaps as a concession to those who 
objected to the notion of a change of substance. 

2. The second change was one not of words, but of oere- 
monial. The elevation and adoration of the consecrated elements 
became from the thirteenth century the almost universal prac- 
tice of the Western Church, in recognition of the change of 
substance. The Missals generaUy contained a rubric after the 
prayer of Consecration, directing the priest (1) to incline to 
the Host, and with bowed head adore it ; and (2) to elevate it 
above his forehead, that the people might adore it In the 
Ehiglish Church these directions were not adopted in the written 
ritual, nor followed, as it seems, in practice. The priest was 
to incline to the Host, but not to adore it ; he was to elevate 
it, but only that it might be seen by tlie people ; " Inclinet se 
sacerdos ad hostiam, et postea elevet eam supra frontem, ut 
poflsit a populo videri :" * It is true that the direction to the 



* liaakoll, 'Ancient litnrgy/ con- piincepe. The words in the Roman Mia- 

taining a rofprint of tho Samm Miaeal, i aal of 1759 are **' Prolatia verbia cona^ 

from ilie edition of 1492, publiahed at crationis statim Hoetiam oonaecmtam 

Rouen, folio, believed to bo the t-ditio ! genuflexua adorat" It ia stated tliat 
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priest to india^ <»nd adore is to be found in a few Tery late 
editions of the Saram Missal; e.g,, in that of 1519» which is 
the basis of the English translation recently published by the 
Church Press Company (London, 1868). But even if that 
edition, printed at Paris, can be relied on as representing the 
contemporaneous usage of the English Church, it shows that 
the adoration was limited to the celebrant, and was not required 
of the people.* In the Prayer-book of 1549, the rubric of the 
Missal to which reference has just been made was replaced by 
one which directed the words of consecration to be said '* with- 
out any elevation or showing the Sacrament to the people ; ** so 
that if there had been any adoration, or even any reverential 
regard of the elements, short of worship, it was now suppressed. 
And though this rubric disappeared at the revision in 1552, we 
cannot suppose, with our knowledge of the principles which pre- 
vailed at that revision, that the omission was intended in the 
slightest degree to sanction the practice of elevation, especially 
as a rubric was added at the end of the Service repudiating the 
notion of adoration, and the 29th of the 42 Articles of Beligion, 
agreed on in the same year, contained this sentence: — "The 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was not commanded by Christ's 
ordinance to be kept, carried about^ lifted up, nor worshipped.** 

VIL — Scarcely, however, was Edward's first Prayer-book in cir- 
culation, when Cranmer gave up the doctrine of the corporal or 
localised presence, and following where Ridley had led the way 
three or four years before, publicly maintain^ the spiritual as 
opposed to the corporal presence, the spiritual reception by faith 
as distinguished from the carnal eating. Disputations xm the 
subject, held before the nobility in the Parliament House itself 
and before the students in both Universities, tended to ripen the 
question rapidly in the public mind, and to give greater definite- 



'* The Bnglish manuals for tbenae of the i the Breviary/ hy the Rev. G. Lewii 



huty diwuise the adoration. A Dublin 
pocket MisBal (1S40, Tegg) gives it 
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(Edinburgh, 1853). p. 525. 

* See Archdeacon Freeman, * Prin- 
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liturgy/ p. 92. Procter, 'On the Book 
of Oommon Prayer/ p. 820. 
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nesB to the TiewBof the Beforniors; and the tnore advanced 
tenets of the continental Protestants began to exercise more and 
more influence in England. A revision of the Liturgy was 
therefore demanded; and in 1552 the second Prayer-book of 
Edward VL appeared, with some important doctrinal modifica- 
tions in the Communion Service. 

1. The passage in the prayer of Consecration, which had been 
altered in 1549 (as we have seen above), was in 1552 brought 
into its present form, "Hear us, O merciful Father, we most 
humbly beseech Thee, and grant that we receiving these Thy 
creatures of bread and wine, according to Thy Son our Saviour 
Jesus Christ's holy institution, in remembrance of His death 
and passion, may be partakers of His most blessed body and 
blood." The term "Thy creatures," was not applied to the 
elements in the Canon of the Mass, which spoke of them before 
consecration as "these gifts, these presents, these holy im- 
maculate sacnfiees,'* " ha&c dona, hsec munera, haec sancta iUibata 
sacrificia" (i.e., these our gifts, &c.). The Consecration Prayer of 
1549 prays God to ** sanctify these 2%y gifts and creatures 
of bread and wine, that they may be unto us the body," &c. ; the 
word crecdures being borrowed from the old Service-books, in 
which it is frequently used, e.g. in the office for making a 
catechumen, "exorcize, te, creatura salis." In 1552, the im- 
portant step is taken of declaring the elements to be, even at 
the moment of reception, **Thy creatures of bread and wine." 
Moreover, the partaking of Christ's body and blood, though 
dependent on the reception of the bread and wine, is treated 
as a separate reception, i.e. a spiritual one. And the iutroduc- 
tion into this sentence of the words, " according to Thy Son our 
Saviour Jesus Christ's holy institution, in remembrance of His 
death and passion," seems intended to suggest the thought which 
should be uppermost in tlie mind at the moment of reception, 
viz., not that the bread and wine are received as His body and 
blood, but that they are received " in remembrance," &c, ; as 
He said, " Do this in remembrance of mo." 

In the former jnirt of the sentence upon which we have just 
been commenting, as it stood in 1549, the Holy Spirit was iur 
voked for the sanctification of the elements, " with Thy Holy 
Spirit and Word vouchsafe to bl4«ess and sandiitify those Thy 
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gifts, and creatwes of bread and wine, that they may be unto hb 
the body and blood/' &c. There seems to have been no objec- 
tion to this invocation (so customary in the ancient litui^es) aa 
any doctrinal ground, except for ite connexion with the clause 
in the latter part of the sentence implying the real presence in 
the consecrated elements, " that they may be unto us," &c ; 
and that connexion not only caused its omission in 1552, but 
probably also prevented its restoration at the last review. This 
point receives illustration from the manner in which the OflBce 
of Baptism was treated by the revisers of 1662. In the first 
Prayer-book of Edward VT., a short Service for the benediction 
of the water to be used at the font was appended to the OflSce 
of Baptism, as a substitute for the Benedidio fontis of the 
Sarum Manual. It contained these words, "Send down, we 
beseech Thee, the same Thy Holy Spirit, to assist us, and to be 
present at this our invocation of Thy holy name : Sanctify © 
this fountain of baptism, Thou that art the Sanctifier of aU 
things, that, by the power of Thy Word, all those that shall be 
baptised therein may be spiritually regenerated, and made the 
children of everlasting adoption/' Here was an invocation 
of the Holy Spirit for the sanctification of the element of water, 
analogous to that contained in the Prayer of Consecration of the 
elements for the other Sacrament. In 1552 this Service was 
omitted, except that ii% short supplications, " merciful God, 
grant," &c., were with some modification and abbreviation incor- 
porated into the Baptismal OflBce, together with the collect, 
"Almighty, everlasting God," &c. This collect, however, did 
not include any petition for the sanctification of the water till 
the review in 1662, when the words "sanctify this water for the 
mystical washing away of sin " were introduced. The revisers, 
no doubt, had a reason for dealing in a different way with 
the two Sacraments, for restoring the invocation of the Holy 
Spirit, in a modified form, in the one case, and continuing the 
omission of it in the other ; and the continued omission in the 
Holy Communion is rendered more significant by the restoration 
in Baptism. Whatever may have been their inclination, they 
probably thought it not advisable to run the risk of reopening 
the controversy on the Lord's Supper by restoring the whole or 
even a part of the sentence which had been omitted. If restored 
entire, it would have brought back a mode of expression whidi 

T 
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the life-giving Body and Blood by which his own body and soul 
are to be preserved unto everlastiug life. 

3. Again, the Prayer-book of 1549 contained several passages, 
not one of which, we may observe, was derived from the Missal, 
which would appear intended to inculcate, not indeed the dogma 
of transubstantiation, but the presence of Christ's body and blood 
in the elements ; and it is remarkable that every one of these 
passages was materially altered in 1552. 

(a) Thus in the exhortation, " Dearly beloved in the Lord," 
&c, the last sentence but one ended in 1549 as follows : — " . . . 
He hath left in those holy mysteries, as a pledge of his love, and 
a continual remembrance of the same, his own blessed body and 
precious blood, for us to feed upon spiritually to our endless 
comfort and consolation." This, in 1552, was altered to the » 
present form, " He hath instituted and ordained holy mysteries 
as pledges of his love, and [for a, 1662] continual remembrance 
of his death, to our great and endless comfort." 

(b) The exhortation which stands second in order in the book 
of 1549, but first in our present book, had in 1549, near the 
beginning, this passage : " Wherefore our duty is to come to 
these holy mysteries, with most hearty thanks to be given 
to Almighty God for his infinite mercy and benefits given and 
bestowed upon us his unworthy servants, for whom He hath not 
only given his body to death, and shed his blood, but also doth 
vouchsafe in a Sacrament and Mystery to give us his said body 
and hlood to feed upon spiritually. The which Sacrament being 
so divine and holy a thing," &c. This, in 1552, was altered in 
the following manner : " Our duty is to render to Almighty God 
our Heavenly Father most hearty thanks, for that He hath 
given His Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, not only to die for us, 
but also to be our spiritual food and sustenance, as it is declared 
unto us, as well by God's Word as by the holy Sacraments 
of His blessed body and blood ; the which being so comfortable 
a thing," &c. In 1662 the sentence was recast in its present 
form : ** Wherefore it is our duty to render most humble and 
hearty thanks to Almighty God our Heavenly Father, for that 
He hath given His Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, not only to die 
for U8, but also to be our spiritual food and sustenance in that 

T 2 
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holy Sacrament " (referring to '* the most comfortable Sacrament 
of the body and blood of Christ" in the previous sentence). 
" Which being so divine and comfortable a thing," &c. This 
may perhaps fairly be claimed as suggestive of a real presence 
in the elements ; but though it may be possible to see here the 
influence of a somewhat diflferent doctrinal view from that w hich 
dictated the words used in 1552, we have not the explicit 
statement of 1549, that " He doth vouchsafe in a Sacrament and 
Mystery to give us His said body and blood." 

(e) The prayer of humble access (" We do not presume,** &c.) 
contained in 1549 the following sentence : " Grant us, therefore, 
gracious Lord, so to eat the flesh of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ 
and to drink His blood in these holy mysteries, that we may con- 
tinually dwell in Him, and He in us, and that our sinful bodies 
may be made clean by his body, and our souls washed through 
his most precious blood." In 1552 the words "in these holy 
mysteries " were expunged, and the sentence was arranged as we 
now have it. We cannot doubt that the omission of the words 
" in these holy mysteries " was made for the same purpose here 
as elsewhere. Still the former part of the sentence, " Grant us 
80 to eat," &a, was allowed to remain. And the so to eat has 
been thought to imply that there is another way of eating which 
is not profitable, and thus to favour the notion that the unworthy 
as well as the faithful communicant eats the body and drinks 
the blood of Christ, or, in other words, that the body and blood 
of Christ are locally present in the elements, and are received 
by every one. 

This view might seem to an ordinary reader to be expressly 
negatived by the Twenty-ninth Article, " Of the wicked which 
eat not the body of Christ in the use of the Lord's Supper," 
which says, "The wicked and such as be void of a lively 
faith, although they do carnally and visibly press with their 
teeth (as Saint Augustine saith) the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, yet in no wise are they partakers of Christ ; 
but rather, to their condemnation, do eat and drink the sign or 
Sacrament of so great a thing." But the bearing of the Article 
on this point is sought to be avoided (1) by denying that the 
title " of the wicked which eat not," &a, is of any authority ; 
(2) by asserting that the gist of the Article is in the word " par- 
takers," and that to partake is to eat profitably , and that there- 
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fore a person may eat though he does not partake, a definition 
of the word " partake " which seems at yariance with its use in 
the post-communion prayer, " that all we who are partakers of 
this holy communion may be fulfilled with Thy grace ;" and (3) 
by neglecting the latter part of the Article, which says the 
wicked " do eat and drink the sign or Sacrament of so great 
a thing ;" Le. the sign, but not the tiling signified. The revisers 
of 1552 cannot have intended the sentence in question to bear 
a meaning which would render nugatory the omission made by 
them in that same sentence; and a meaning may be given it 
which is perfectiy consistent with that omission. We should 
understand the word " so " in this passage (" so to eat the body," 
&c.) as meaning " so efiectually ;" as it does in the Marriage 
Service, " so fill you with all spiritual benediction and grace ;" 
and in the Commination Service, "so turn thine anger from us;** 
in neither of which places can it have been intended by the word 
" so " to imply that there was a way of doing the thing prayed 
for without producing the efiect desired.* 

(d) In the post-communion prayer, commencing " Lord and 
Heavenly Father," occurs the "oblation of ourselves," containing 
these words, " humbly beseeching Thee that all we who are par- 
takers of this holy communion may be fulfilled with thy grace 
and heavenly benediction." This passage, together with the 
whole "oblation of ourselves," in 1549, preceded the Communion, 
and then stood as follows : " humbly beseeching thee that who- 
soever shall be partakers of this holy Communion may worthily 
receive the most precious body and blood of Thy Son Jesus 
Christ, and be fulfilled with thy grace and heavenly bene- 
diction;" where the words " may worthily receive the most 
precious body," &c., seem to imply the possibih'ty of unworthy 
reception. We would not, however, lay great stress on the 
alteration made in this passage (though so far as it has weight 
it confirms what we have said on the prayer of humble access), 
because it may be accounted for by the transposition of the 
passage in 1552 to the post-communion, by which the omission 
of words referring to subsequent communion, such as " may 
worthily receive," &c., was rendered necessary. 

'^ This point id weU put ia the * Coatemporary Review ' for April, 1868, vol. vii. 
p. G31. 
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(e) Bat the altematiye prayer of thanksgiying in the post- 
oommonion, '^ Almighty and overliving G^/' &c., furnishes 
another dear instance in which, by the omission of the words 
**in these holy mysteries," a sentence was modified in 1552 
which in its original form might seem to imply the presence of 
Christ in the elements, and so to identify the reception of the 
Body and Blood with the reception of the bread and wine. In 
1549 the prayer commenced thus : " Almighty and overliving 
God, we most heartily thank thee, for that thou host vouch- 
safed to feed us in these holy mysteries with the spiritual food of 
the most precious body and blood of thy Son our Saviour Jesua 
Christ ; and hast assured us, duly receiving the same^ of thy 
favour and goodness towards us." In 1552 it was altered to the 
present form : " Almighty and overliving God, we most heartily 
thank Thee, for that Thou dost vouchsi^e to feed us, who have 
duly received these holy mysteries, with the spiritual food of the 
most precious body and blood of thy Son our Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; and dost assure us thereby of Thy favour and goodness 
towards us." Here we observe, that not only was the clause 
" in these hcly mysteries,' changed into " who have duly received 
these holy mysteries," but the clause making due reception the 
condition of obtaining the benefits of the Sacrament is transposed, 
so as to apply not (as in 1549) to the reception of the Body and 
Blood, but to the reception of the bread and wine, the ** holy 
mysteries," implying the possibility that they, not (as in 1549) 
that the Body and Blood, may be unduly received. That duly 
here means ** worthily," digne, not " regularly," rite, is certain, 
especially when we consider its original position in the prayer of 
1549. 

4. It remains to say a few words upon the Declaration as 
to kneeling at the receiving of the Communion, the "black 
rubric " at the end of the Service. 

This was appended by an order of the Boyal Council in 1552, 
several months after the publication of the revised Prayer-book of 
that year. The practice of kneeling at the Communion having 
been objected to by the Puritans, as appearing to be an adoration 
of the elements, it was defended by Cranmer in a letter addressed 
to the Council, and dated Oct. 7, 1552, in which he said, " If the 
kneeling of the people should be discontinued for the time of the 
receiving of the Sacrament, so that at the receipt thereof they 
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should rise up and stand or sit, and then immediately kneel down 
again, it should rather import a contemptuous than a reverent 
receiving of the Scu;rament" * Upon this the Declaration seems 
to have been added, to meet the objection of the Furitana It 
was omitted in 1559, and not restored till the last review. In its 
restored form it bears trace of the change in doctrine which we 
have already noticed as distinguishing the review of 1662 from 
that of 1552. In 1552 it declared that ^ it is not meant thereby 
(♦. e. by the kneeling) that any adoration is done^ or ought to 
be done, either unto the sacramental bread or wine there bodily 
received, or unto any real and essential presence there being of 
Christ's natural flesh and blood." This would seem not only to ex- 
clude the notion of adoration, but also to be a denial of '' any real 
and essential presence in the elements of Christ's natural flesh and 
blood." But, as altered in 1662, it declares that ^ no adoration 
is intended, or ought to be done, either unto the sacramental 
bread or wine there bodily received, or unto any corporal 
presence of Christ's natural flesh and blood." It no longer 
therefore denies, though neither does it affirm, " any real and 
essential presence," but it seems still to deny any ** corporal 
presence of Christ's natural flesh and blood," however that term 
may be defined : and it explains that the order for kneeling at 
Communion is simply ^*for a signification of our humble and 
grateful acknowledgment of the benefits of Christ therein given 
to all worthy receivers, and for the avoiding of such profana- 
tion and disorder in the Holy Communion as might otherwise 
ensue." 

VIII. — We corae now to the doctrine of the " Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice," meaning by that term the oblation of the elements after 
consecration. It has unquestionably been held by many divines 
of great authority in our Church, with more or less distinctness, 
that the consecrated elements are offered up to God by the priest. 
Such an oblation appears to be recognised by Cranmer ; and he 
calls it " gratificatory," as expressive of our gratitude and duty 
to God ; in which sense undoubtedly we offer " our sacrifice of 
praise of thanksgiving" in the post-Communion. By others 
it is called a " commemorative " or " representative " sacrifice, 
because it is a " showing forth," a " memory," or memorial of 

♦ Rev. T. W. Perry * On the Declaration on Kneeling ' (1863), p. 7S. 
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tiie Lord's death, a remembrance {avdfivri<nsi) of it made not 
only before the commmiicants, bat before God. It was thus 
spoken of by Bishop Overall, Bishop Andrews, and many others. 
By some (as by Johnson, in his * Unbloody Sacrifice ') it is called 
^propitiatory," in a sober qualified sense, not as having any 
intrinsic power to obtain remission of sins, but as an acceptable 
offering to God, like every offering of prayer and service.* 
There has of late been a tendency on the part of some of the 
"ritualistic" school to insist overmuch, and without tiiking 
proper care to explain themselves, upon this last view of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice ; and if they have not actually fallen into 
error, they have incurred the danger of being misapprehended 
and suspected. Thus, a writer in the ' Tracts for the Day,' on 
the Beal Presence, says (p. 273), '* It is scarcely sufficient to say 
that the priest pleads before God the merits of the one sacrifice 
upon the cross, as we may be said to plead it when we say * by 
thy cross and passion, by thy precious death and burial,' or, 
when we conclude our prayers, ' through Jesus Christ our Lord.' 
Neither the perpetual sacrifice in heaven, nor the Christian 
sacrifice on earth, can be adequately represented as an custed 
prayer. Both are to be regarded most mysteriously, but most 
truly, as a continuation of the One Sacrifice by the One Priest." 
A Catechism, edited by a Committee of Clergy, after explaining 
the Sacrifice in the Eucharist to be " the continual presentation 
of His own oblation of Himself once offered, and a part of thai 
mme offering^' has this question : " In what way should we offer 
this sacrifice ? " and the answer, " Thirdly, as a sin-offering, to 
obtain pardon for our offences." t 

The use of the chasuble during the celebration of the Holy 
Communion is connected with this doctrine, and declared to be 
expressive of it; e,g, by the Rev. W. J. Bennett, in his evidence 
before the Ritual Commission, p. 72 : — " Q. 2606. Is any doctrine 
involved in your using the chasuble ? — A. I think there is. 
Q. What is that doctrine ? — A. The doctrine of the Sacrifice. 
Q. Do you consider yourself a sacrificing priest ? — A. Yes. Q. 
What authority have you in the Prayer-book for that ? — A. That, 
again, would involve a long answer. It has been so interpreted 



* See * Tracts for the Times,' voL iv. No. 81. 

t See Charge of the Bishop of Llandaff for 1866, pp. 84, 116. 
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by our divines, the divines of our Church, from the Reforma- 
tion downwards. Q. Then you think you offer a propitiatory 
sacrifice ? — A. Yes, I think I do oflfer a propitiatory sacrifice." 

It does not concern us now to inquire whether or not the 
statements contained in the above extracts are in conformity 
mth the teaching of our Church : though to many of us it will 
appear an incontrovertible proposition that neither in her Prayer- 
book, her Catechism, her Articles, nor her Homilies, has our 
Church given any intimation that there is any sense whatever 
in which the Holy Communion may be expounded as a sacrifice 
of Christ 

But at any rate the use of the word " propitiatory " would 
seem to be objectionable, as implying an efficacy in the Sacra- 
ment independent of the one real sacrifice made on the cross. 
This, probably, is not meant even by those amongst us who 
hold the highest view of the Sacrament. Yet they cannot be 
^itirely acquitted of blame, if they persist in the use of a term 
to which a meaning disclaimed by them is not unreasonably 
attached. We would fain hope that there is more real agree- 
ment on this subject among the different schools in our Church, 
than may appear to the superficial observer or to the zealous 
partisan, and that the questions which divide us are in a great 
measure logomachies : and we cannot but think that in this, as 
in other matters, great mischief has been done by adopting, 
as standards and tests of faith, expressions which have not the 
authority either of Scripture or of the Church. 

IX. — But leaving this train of thought, which lies beyond the 
scope of the present essay, I shall proceed now to show that the 
idea of a sacrifice of the consecrated elements, like the doctrine of 
the objective Presence in the elements, though it had a place in 
the First Prayer-book of Edward VI., has been carefully excluded 
in all subsequent revisions. It will be seen that the history of 
the changes which the Liturgy has undergone since its first pro- 
mulgation, adds materially to the doctrinal significance which it 
has in its present form. (1) In the Communion Office of 1549, 
as in the Canon of the Mass, the prayer of Consecration 
was followed immediately by the prayer of Oblation ; and it 
will be seen, on comparison, that the oblation in the Reformed 
Liturgy was framed upon that in the Missal, of which the 
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following is a translation : — " \Vherefore also, O Lord, we thy 
servants, together with thy holy people, calling to mind 
the most blessed passion of the same Christ thy Son onr Lord 
God, together with his resurrection from the dead and his 
glorious ascension into heaven, offer to thy excellent Majesty 
of thy gifts and bounties, a pure, a holy, a spotless sacrifice, the 
holy bread of eternal life, and the cup of everlasting salvation. 
Upon which do thou vouchsafe to look with favourable and 
gracious countenance, and accept them, as thou didst accept 
the gifts of thy righteous servant Abel, the sacrifice of our 
patriarch Abraham, and the holy sacrifice, the pure oblation, 
which thy high priest Melchisedeck offered to thee." * In the 
Liturgy of 1549 it was as follows : — " Wherefore, O Lord and 
heavenly Father, according to the institution of thy dearly 
beloved Son, our Saviour Jesu Christ, we thy humble servants 
do celebrate and make here before thy divine Majesty, with 
these thy holy gifts, the memorial which thy Son hath willed 
us to make, having in remembrance his blessed passion, mighty 
resurrection, and glorious ascension, rendering unto thee most 
hearty thanks for the innumerable benefits procured unto us by 
the same, entirely desiring thy fatherly goodness mercifully to 
accept this our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving," &c. In 
1552, the first part of this sentence, in which oblation is made 
before God of His ** holy gifts," the consecrated elements, was 
omitted, and the latter part, which speaks of what Cranmer 
called the " gratificatory " oblation, " this our sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving," and the presentation of ** ourselves, our souls 
and bodies," was removed to the post-Comnmnion, where it has 
ever since remained, and where it cannot possibly be taken to 
have reference to any oblation of the elements. 

In the prayer of Consecration care was taken, even in the first 



• From the •Sanim Missal in Eng- 
lish,' 186S. We subjoin the original 
from Mjiskell's * Ancient Liturgy,' pi. 
96:— "Undo et mcmores, Domine, nos 
servi tui, sed et plebs tua sancta, 
ejusdcm Gbristi Filii tui Domini Dei 
nobtri tarn beatte passionis, necnon et 
ab iiiferis resurrectionis, sod et in 
conlofl glorioea) ascemiionis, oflferimus 
pneclarfe majestati tiue de tnis don is ac 
dutis, hostiam puram, bofeiiam sanctac 



hostiam immaculatam : panem aanctmn 
TitsB aitemiB, et calicem salutis per- 
petuse. 

Supra quffi propitio ac sereno vulta 
respiecro di^eria, et accepta habere, 
sicuti accepta liabere dignatus es mu- 
nera pueri tui justi Abel, et sacrificium 
patriarchaB nobtri Abraiisd ; et onod 
tibi obtulit smumus saccrdos tuus Mel- 
cbisedech, sanctum sacrificium, im- 
maculatam hostiam." 
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Reformed Liturgy, to declare emphatically that the Saviour made 
upon the cross (by His one oblation once oflfered) " a full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of 
the whole world," in order, as it would seem, to exclude the 
Bomish dogma of the repetition of a propitiatory offering in 
the sacrifice of the Mass, against which the 31st Article is also 
directed. It may, however, still be truly said that in this prayer 
we commemorate and plead before God the "one sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction " made upon the cross ; and whether 
this commemoration of the sacrifice may be properly regarded 
as a " continuation of the sacrifice," or as a " commemorative 
sacrifice," or as (in a qualified sense) " a propitiatory sacrifice," is 
perhaps no more than a question about words, and at any rate 
is a question into which, for our present purpose, it is unnecessary 
for us to enter. 

2. The prayer for the Church Militant is, in part, a substitute for 
the commemoration and commendation of the faithful departed, 
which in the Missal followed the prayer of Consecration. In the 
Liturgy of 1549 it was placed immediately hefore the prayer of 
Consecration. It began with the petition, ** We humbly beseech 
thee most mercifully to receive these our prayers, which we 
offer," &c., and contained no mention of alms or oblations ; and 
a rubric directing that the bread and wine should be set upon 
the altar was placed after the offertory, and was followed by 
" The Lord be with you," &c., ** Lift up your hearts," &c., and 
the SanduSy with its preface. In 1552 the prayer was trans- 
ferred to its present place after the offertory, and the rubric just 
spoken of was omitted. The prayer was connected with the 
offertory by the words " to accept our almose, and to receive these 
our prayers," &c. At the last review a rubric was prefixed to the 
prayer, directing the priest to place upon the table the bread and 
wine ; and in the prayer, after " to accept our alms," the words 
*' and oblations " were added. Though a reasonable inference, it 
is by no means a necessary one, that the " oblations " here spoken 
of are the bread and wine just placed on the table ; and there 
are not a few who contend that this term comprehends, if it does 
not exclusively refer tp, the ** other devotions of the people " (rubric 
after the offertory), especially tis the latter phrase was introduced 
at the same time as the words '^ and oblations " in the prayer, at 
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the last review. Thus the Bishop of St. David's says,* ** In the 
Anglican Liturgy there is indeed an offertory and an ohlation 
of common things for sacred and charitable uses ; " and Dr. 
Cardwellt considers that the oblations, as well as the alms, refer 
to offerings made in money. This opinion certainly receives 
some support from the fact which he notices, that Bancroft, at 
the revision in 1662, proposed to alter the rubric thus : ** The 
priest shall then offer up and place upon the table so much bread 
and wine," &c. But the words " offer up " were not adopted. 
** Had it been otherwise," says Dr. Cardwell, " a different 
interpretation might have been suggested for the word 'ob- 
lations.' " 

But assuming that an oblation is here unquestionably con- 
templated of the unconsecrated elements, this is obviously a 
very different thing from the oblation of tlie body and blood 
of Christ, present in the consecrated Host ; it does not constitute 
a *' propitiatory," or even a " commemorative " sacrifice ; nor 
does it in any way countenance or lead up to the notion of such 
a sacrifice ; and it is justified on ritualistic grounds of another 
kind, supplied by the practice of the Jewish Church. Thus we 
are told by an eminent writer on Ritual, that in making the 
presentation of the gifts which she has provided, and their 
consecration, to be two distinct actions, the Church follows the 
pattern of the Mosaic system, " in which the set and solemn 
delivering up and slaying of the victim at the door of the taber- 
nacle court, by the bringer of it, constituted, for his part, the 
offering ; the consecration and consumption of it being left to 
the priest, and to the heaven-descended fire of the altar." J 

We have yet to notice one or two points, which, though of 
minor importance, are not without their weight, when combined 
with what has been already adduced, as indications of the mind 
of the framers and revisers of the Liturgy with reference to tlie 
Eucliaristic sacrifice. 

3. The word ** altar," implying a sacrifice, was exclusively 
used in the Missal, and was retained in the Liturgy of 1549, 



• Chnrp:e for 1866, p. 94. flhall we confonn to the Liturgy?' p. 

t Cardwell * On Conftrenccs,' p. 382, 208. 

Sec al.so ns to the use of the word ** obln- ■ % Archdeacon Freeman, * Principlea 

tiona " Hooker, v. 79 ; Robertson, * How ' of Divino Service,* vol. ii. part ii. p. 31 1 . 
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together with the words "table" and "God's board," which 
last is a medisBval term, and is found in an old English ' Exhor- 
tation before Communion,' of probably the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century.* The three terms appear not to have been used without 
discrimination by our Reformers in 1549. When the Lord's 
table was spoken of, with reference solely to the ministrations 
of the Priest^ it was called " the altar," in token of its sacrificial 
aspect. Thus at the beginning of the Communion OflSce the 
priest was directed to " stand humbly afore the midst of the 
altar ;" after the offertory the priest was to " set the bread and 
wine upon the altar ; " at the prayer for the Church Militant, 
the priest was to " turn him to the altar f after the prayer of 
Consecration there was this rubric,— " These words before re- 
hearsed are to be said, turning still to the altar." But when it 
was regarded with reference to the communicants, and to their 
participation of the sacred feast, the word " table " was used, and 
the minister was not called the " Priest," a word which nught 
denote his relation to God, but " Curate," a word expressive of 
his relation to his people. Thus in the rubrics at the commence- 
ment of the Office, the " Curate " was directed " to advertise 
evil doers in any wise not to presume to the Lord's table, until," 
&c.; the "Curate" was not to suffer those betwixt whom he 
perceived that there reigned malice and hatred, to be partakers 
of the LorcCs table, until, &c The " Curate " (altered in 1552 
to the " Priest ") was to address to those who were minded to 
receive the Sacrament the Exhortation, " Dearly beloved in the 
Lord, ye that mind," &c., in the course of which blasphemers, 
&C., were warned " not to come to that holy table" But (3) where 
the priest joins himself with others, and speaks in their names, 
there the words " altar " and " table " seem to have been thought 
not so convenient, and the old English term " God's board " t was 
adopted. Thus the rubric before the " Gloria in Excehis" which 
then followed immediately after the Introit, directed that " the 
priest, standing at God's board, shall begin, ' Glory be to God on 
high ;' " and before the prayer of Humble Access, " Then shall 
the priest, turning him to God's board, kneel down, and say in 
the name of all them," &c The word " table " was adopted 
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♦ See Maskell. * Mon. Rit./ iu. 349. 
t In Wyclifs New Testament 
board'* wra commonly used aa the 



translation of menta : in Tyndale's 
(1534) " tiible *■ was everywhere sub- 
stituted. 
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every where, except in the last rubric, in 1 552 ; and here also in 
1 662. There can be no doubt that the word " altar^ was dropped 
for the purpose (1) ^^ of disabusing the minds of the people of the 
gross and superstitious notions with reference to the Eucharistic 
sacrifice (amounting to a belief in an actual reiteration of the 
sacrifice of the Cross), which had gradually grown up during the 
latter centuries of the mediaeval period, and (2) of bringing back 
into its due prominence the truth (which the denial of the cap, 
and the usual exclusive Communion of the celebrant, had most 
grievously obscured) that this holy ordinance is intended to be 
a means of heavenly communion with Christ by the spiritual 
feeding on his most precious body and blood." * 

4. Another point which is not without its significance is 
the omission of the word *' Mass ** from the title of the Commu- 
nion OflBce. In 1549 the Service was entitled " The Supper of 
the Lord, and the Holy Communion, commonly called the Mass." 
In 1552 the present title was substituted, " The Order for the 
Administration of the Lord's Supper, or Holy Communion," 
Although there is nothing in the word "Mass," if its etymology 
be considered, which could suggest the notion of sacrifice, yet 
it was associated in the minds of the Beformers with the pre- 
Eeformation Service, and especially with its sacrificial aspect, 
as we may infer from the 30th Article of 1552, which, like our 
31st Article, spoke of the " sacrifices of the Masses " (Missa- 
rum sacrificia), *'in the which it was commonly said that the Priest 
did oflfer Christ for the quick and dead." The change made 
in the title in 1552 was in conformity with the changes made 
at the same time in the Office itself, by which the idea of 
communion became predominant, and the idea of sacrifice was 
entirely excluded. 

5. The position of the priest standing in the front of the 
Communion table, and facing towards the East, is strongly 
insisted on by Ritualists, as appropriate to the sacrificial character 
of the Office. And certainly the Liturgy of 1549, which retained 
the oblation of the elements, was very express in directing that 
this position should be observed. The rubric at the commence- 
ment enjoined that " the priest standing humbly afore the midst 
of the altar " should *' say the Lord's Prayer with this collect." 



• Bluut's * Annotated Prayer-book,' p. 1G4. 
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The prayer " for the whole state of Christ's Church " was pre- 
ceded by a rubric directing tlie priest to " turji him to the altar, 
and say or sing distinctly," &c. This prayer was immediately 
followed by the prayer of Consecration, at the end of which it 
was directed that " these words before rehearsed are to be said, 
turning still to the altar." Afterwards came the prayer of 
humble access, with a direction to the priest that in saying it 
he was to " turn him to God's board." 

It is a remarkable and significant fact that in the P;uyer-book 
of 1552, which omitted the oblation of the consecrated elements, 
every one of these directions was altered. The rubric at the 
commencement was changed to its present form, ** And the priest 
standing at the North side of the table shall say," &c. The 
rubric prefixed to the prayer " for the whole state of Christ's 
Church," &c., was simply that which we now have, "After 
which the priest shall say." The rubric before the prayer of 
humble access was altered from " turning him to God's board," 
to " kneeling down at God's board " (now " kneeling down at 
the Lord's table "). The prayer of Consecration, having been 
separated from the prayer for the whole state of Christ's 
Church, &c., and placed immediately after the prayer of humble 
access, during which the priest was directed to kneel, was now 
preceded by a rubric simply directing him to "stand up, and 
say as followeth." Thus every rubric ordering the priest to 
turn to the Lord's table was omitted ; and the only assignable 
motive for the omission appears to have been the wish to remove 
what was regarded as a token of sacrifice. 

At the last review in 1662 several rubrical directions were 
added, regulating the position and posture of the priest. The 
rubric at the beginning of the Service was left untouched, but 
the priest was ordered to " turn to the people " in rehearsing 
the Commandments, and then to "stand as before" in saying the 
prayer for the King; and having turned to the people for 
the Absolution, &c., " to turn to the Lord's table," and say " It 
is very meet, right, and our bounden duty," &c. The rubric 
before the prayer of Consecration was expanded, " When the 
priest, standing before the table, hath so ordered the bread and 
wine ... he diall say," where the words " standing before the 
table," in their grammatical connexion, apply only to the clause 
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following, ** hath bo ordered," &c.yand do not override the rest of 
the sentence. 

6. If, then, these mbrical additions of 1662 can be regarded 
as any evidence of a reaction towards the sacrificial view of the 
Eocharist, they are at the utmost very halting, timid, and ambi- 
guous indications of such a reaction. The prefatory rubric of 
1552, ** The priest standing at the North side of the table,** 
still remains the governing direction for the whole Office, and has 
accordingly been made the subject of a protracted controversy.* 
On the one hand it is maintained that the priest is to stand cUy 
i. e. close to, the North aide, i. e. the North end of the table. 
This interpretation was actually introduced into the rubric of 
the Scotch Liturgy, published under the sanction of Laud and 
Wren in 1637, "The presbyter standing at the north side or 
end of the table ;" and it is remarkable that in this matter of 
the position of the celebrant the Scotch Liturgy separated itself 
further tlian the English from the First Prayer-book of Edward 
VI., to which in some important iK)int8, e. g. the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, the form of administration of the elements, and 
the prayer of Oblation after the prayer of Consecration, it very 
nearly approximated. The rubric before the last-named prayer 
omitted the direction " when the priest standing before the 
table," &c, and instead of it contained the somewhat peculiar 
order that the presbyter " during the time of consecration shall 
stand at such a part of the holy table, where he may with 
the more ease and decency use both his hands." This was after- 
wards explained and justified by Laud on tlie ground that " the 
North end of the table is in most places too narrow and wants 
room to lay the Service-books open before him that officiates, 
and to place the bread and wine within his reach." t Here the 
position of the celebrant even in the act of consecration is repre- 
sented by Archbishop Laud as a matter not at all of doctrinal 
significance, but of mere convenience, and the North end is 
indicated as the usual position. And that the ** North side" 
was in practice generally understood at that time to mean 

♦ See especially Dr. Littlednlo on i vol. iii. p. 356. 

* The North Side of the Altar * (1865), t Set^ Laud's Works, iv. 495. Blunt's 

and for the other side of the question • Annotated Prayer-book,' p. 583. 
an article in the *Oont<*niporar)' Keview,' 
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the North end, is suflSciently shown by the well-known case 
of the impeachment of Bishop Wren in 1641, for standing 
at the West side of the table, with his face to the East, 
and his back to the people ; his defence being, not that it was 
right to stand in that position, but that he did so during the 
Prayer qf Consecration, because of his lowness of stature. The 
same interpretation was followed by the Nonjurors ; and it has 
continued to regulate the practice of the great majority of clergy- 
men to the present day. On the other hand it is said, the priest 
is instructed by this rubric to stand at, i. e. facing towards, 
the North side, which term is here used, in a non-natural but 
well-understood liturgical sense, to mean that part of the West 
side of the altar which is nearest the north, corresponding to 
dextrum comu aUaris in the Missal. In other words, the priest 
is to stand facing East, at a point between the middle of the 
West side and the North end. For this latter interpretation 
there appears to be absolutely no good evidence or authority ; 
while against the commonly received one no valid objection 
has been adduced. 

7. No argument in support of the sacrificial aspect of the 
Communion Office can be drawn from the use of the word 
" priest," for that word was retained at the revision in 1552, as 
the title of the officiating minister, not only in this Service, but 
in several places in the Order for Morning and Evening Prayer, 
and in the Office of Baptism, in neither of which Offices cer- 
tainly could the notion of sacrifice have any place. On the 
other hand, the substitution of "presbyter" for "priest," in 
the Scotch Liturgy of 1637, is rather to be regarded as a 
concession to Scotch feeling than as a testimony against the 
Eucharistic sacrifice.* 

X. — After what has now been said, it will be apparent that the 
eflTect of the changes made in the Communion Office since 1549 
has been almost entirely to suppress the doctrines of the local 
or objective Presence, and of the Eucharistic sacrifice, leaving 
those doctrines to be found by those who seek them in a few 
expressions which are of doubtful and disputed interpretation. 
The suppression may be lamented, may be attributed to vacilla- 
tion on the part of Cranmer and those who acted with him 

* ColUer, * History; vol. vui. p. 115 (od. 1841). 
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or followed after him. Bat the &ct remaiiis, and speaks for 
itself. At the same time it must in fairness be acknowledged, 
that there is not anything in the Liturgy which amounts to 
a negation or a prohibition of the doctrines in question. The 
words in wUch the Holy Sacrament was originaUy instituted 
are open, as we know, to a diversity of interpretations ; and we 
may be thankful that our Service also contains phrases of 
ambiguous meaning, in which these disputed doctrines are 
believed to have found a refuge, like the prophets in the caves 
of the earth. Certainly we are not compelled to adopt the 
view of a recent Koman Catholic writer, who, after enlai^ingy 
in no friendly spirit, on the " Zuinglian " aspect of our Prayer- 
booky winds up his dissertation with the sweeping conclusion, 
that they who receive and use our Liturgy, ** deny the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Eucharist, dentf the priesthood of the Church, 
deny the real presence of our Lord in the Eucharist, profess and 
cissert that the Eucharistic sacrifice is only a sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving."* No such denials or assertions are made 
in any part of the Service. There is quite as good reason for 
saying that they who receive and use the Missal, deny the 
dogma of Transubstantiution, which, as we ha?e seen, is not 
asserted in the Canon of the Mass. Indeed, the prayer of 
Oblation, used in the Mass after consecration, still speaks 
of the elements as " thine own gifts and bounties," which would 
seem inconsistent with the notion that they are become the 
body and blood of Christ. 

Nor, considering what has been said above as to the form of 
administering the elements and the prayer of Humble Access 
(pp. 274-276), shall we concur entirely in the conclusion at which 
the late Dean of Ripon arrives after his review of the Commu- 
nion OflBce : " Thus all the passages in the Prayer-book of 1549, 
which might be taken to imply that the presence of the body 
and blood of Christ was to be looked for in or as annexed and 
bound by consecration to the consecrated bread and wine, or 
that the faitliless receive the body and blood of Christ in the 
Lord's Supper as well as the faithful, have been altered in all 
the subsequent revisions, so as no longer to countenance that 

* The Rev. Mr. Estconrt on ' The Dogmatic Teaching of the Book of Common 
Prayer on the subject of the Uoly Eucharist,' p. 57. 
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view. And no passage can be found in our present Prayer- 
book which intimates more than the presence of Christ in the 
rite to the fSaithful, and the spiritual eating and drinking of his 
body and blood in the act of communion by the faithful."* 
We haye seen that there still remain two passages at least, 
which are understood by some to imply the objective Presence 
in the elements, though they are readily susceptible of a 
different interpretation. 

Surely that was a happy spirit of toleration and compre- 
hension, which presided over the revision of the Prayer-book at 
the commencement of the reign of Elizabeth. The concessions 
which were made in 1559 by the extreme Reformers, though 
they were not followed by all the healing consequences that 
were hoped from them, undoubtedly conciliated many who had 
been aggrieved by the trenchant changes of 1552. From that 
time our Church has always retained in her communion two 
parties or schools of thought, the one attaching more importance 
to the objective element of religion, the other valuing almost 
exclusively the subjective element ; both, however, claiming to 
have the same purpose in view — the worship of God in spirit 
and in truth. It has been said now by the one, and now by 
the other of these two parties, that the attempt to be compre- 
hensive has produced more loss than gain ; and that the Liturgy 
has, as a consequence, been " sicklied o'er" with the pale hues 
of compromise. At the present day it is urged that the cere- 
monial of the Church has been shorn of its ancient beauty and 
its expressive symbolism, that her dogmatic teaching as to the 
Sacrament has been obscured, and is not always logically oon- 
sist^it with itself. We may listen with real respect to those 
who take such a regretful retrospect, but we shall not join in 
their lamentations. Very few would now think it desirable, 
and still fewer would think it possible, to contract the ample 
limits within which the belief of individual members of the 
Church may range, or to restrain the "liberty of prophesying" 
hitherto enjoyed by the clergy. The tendency of the inde- 
pendent earnest thought, the thirst for truth, with which every 
great subject, not excepting the greatest of all, religion itself, 
is now examined, may be to promote divergence rather than 

* Dran Goode on *Th« Eucharist,' p. 619. 
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agreement upon many deep questions. Distress and perplexity 
may thus be occasioned to some of us, and discomfort to all ; 
but still more serious evils would probably result from the 
endeavour to enforce uniformity of teaching, an object which, 
in the present state of things, whatever standard of uniformity 
we might adopt, could only be attained by silencing some of 
the most thoughtful and devoted of the clergy, and alienating 
a portion of the more intelligent among the laity. May we 
not be allowed to think that a not infallible Church has done 
well, if^ on a subject so mysterious and so much debated as the 
Holy Communion, she has abstained from defining her doctrine 
with sharp and logical precision? May we not be thankftil 
that persons holding widely different views on the subject may, 
so £Etr as our formularies are concerned, kneel together, without 
any sacrifice of their convictions, at the table of their common 
Lord ? And, with these feelings, must we not protest against 
the attempt which is now being made by the revival of obsolete 
ornaments and ceremonies to emphasise one view of the Sacra- 
ment to the exclusion of the other ; must we not declare it to 
be a breach of the Concordat which has been tried and proved 
for three centuries, and on the whole has been found favourable 
to the peace and stability of the Church ? 

W. G. Humphry. 



I have thought it might be useful, for the purpose of refer- 
ence, to append the Offices for the administration of the Holy 
Communion, as set forth severally in the years 1549, 1552, 
1559, and 1662, in parallel columns. — Editor. 



LITURGIES AS PUT FORTH BY AUTHORITY 



IN 1649, 1652, 1659, 1662. 
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LITURGIES— 1649, 1552. 



1649. 

The 8up})cr of the Lord and the Holy 
CommuDiou, oommonly called the Mass. 

5 So many aa intend to be partakers 
of the Holy Communion shall signify 
their names to the Curate over night, or 
else in the morning afore the beginning 
of Matins, or immediately after. 

^ And if anv of these be an open and 
notorious evil liver, so that the congre- 
gation by him is offended, or have done 
any wrong to his neighbours by word or 
deed; the Curate shall call him and 
advcj'tise him in any wise not to pre- 
sume to the Lord's Table, until he have 
openly declared himself to have truly rc- 

Esnted and amended his former naughty 
fe, that the oonnegation may thereby 
be satisfied, widen iSbre were offended ; 
and that he have recompensed the parties 
whom he hath done wrong unto, or at 
tlie least be in full purpose so to do^ as 
soon as he oonveniently may. 



1552. 

The order for the admiuistmtion of 
the Lord's Supper or Holy Communiou. 

Tiie same. 



Morning Prayer or immediately after. 
The same. 



&o. 



The Curate having knowledge ihereoC 



declare himself to be in full purpose, Ac. 



% The same order shall the Curate 
use with those betwixt whom he per- 
ceiveth malice and hatred to reign ; not 
suffering them to be partakers of the 
Lord 8 Table, until he know them to be 
reconciled. And if one of the parties so 
at variance be content to forgive from 
the bottom of his heart all that the 
other hath trespassed against him, and 
to make amends for thut he himself hath 
offended : and the otlier party will nut 
Ih) persuaded to a godly unity, but re- 
main still in his frowarduess and malice : 
the Minister in that case ought to admit 
the penitent person to the Holy Com- 
munion, and not him that is obstinate. 



The samt' 



5 Upon the day and at the time ap- 
pointed for the ministration of the Holy 
Communion, the Priest that shall exe- 
cute the holy ministry shall put upon 
him the vesture appointed for that min- 
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16Mi 



The same. 



lees. 

The order of the admimstrationy &c. 



So many as do intend, &c. 

The same. 
Tlio same. 

Tlie SHme. 



Tliesame. 



The same. 



So many as intend to 1>e partakers of 
the Holy Communion shall signify their 
names to the Corate, at least some time 
the day before. 



5 And if any of those be an open 
and notorious evil liver, or have done 
any wrong to his neighbours by word 
or deed, so that the congregation be 
thereby offended; the Curate, having 
knowledge thereof, shall call him and 
advertise him, that in any wise he pre- 
sume not to come to the Lord's Table, 
until he hath openly declared himself to 
have truly repented and amended his 
former naughty life, that the congrega- 
tion may therebv be satisfied, which 
before were offended ; and that he hath 
recompensed the parties to whom ho 
hath done wrong; or at least declare 
himself to be in Kill purpose so to do, as 
soon as he conveniently may. 

The same. 



Provided tJiat every Minister so re- 
pelling any, as is specified in this or 
the next precedent paragraph of this 
Rubrick, shall be oolig^ to give an 
account of tlie same to the Ordinary 
within fourteen days aft^, at the 
forthest And the Ordinary shall pro- 
ceed against the ofifending person ac- 
cording to the Canon. 
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1548. 

istrntioTi : that is to my, a white alhe 
plHiii, with a vestment or oope. And 
when there he nuuiy pri««t8 or deacons, 
then KO many bhall he ready to help the 
Priest in the minibtration as shall be 
requisite; and shall have upon them 
likewise the vestures appointed for their 
ministry, thut is to t^y, albcs with 
tunicles. Then shall the clerks sing in 
English, for the office, or introit ' as 
they call it), a Pbalm appointed for tliat 
duy. 



1M8. 



The Priest, standing humbly afore 
the midst of the altar, nhall say the 
Lord s Prayer with this Collect 



5 The table, having at the Oommii- 
niun-time a fair white linen doth npon 
it, shall stand in the body of the church, 
or in the chancel, where Morning Prayer 
and Evening Prayer be appointed to be 
said. 

And the Priest, standing at the north 
side of the table, shall suy the Lord's 
l^rayer with this Ck>llect following. 



Almighty Gk>d unto whom all hearts 
be open, and all desires known, &c. 

Then shall he say a Psalm appointed 
for the introit, which Psalm ended, the 
Priest shall say, or else the clerks sliull 
sing: 

iii. Ijord have mercy u(>on us. 

iii. Lord have merry upon us. 

iii. Lord have mercy upon us. 

Then the Priest, standing at God*H 
board, shall begin : Glory be to God on 
high. 

The eierk$. And in earth peace, good- 
will towards men. 

We praise thee, we bleas thee, wo 
worsltip thee, we glorify thee, we give 
thanks to thee for Ihy Ljreat glory, O 
Lord Qod, heuveniy lUng, God the 
Father Almighty. 

O Lord, the only-begotten Son Jesu 
Christ : O Ix>rd God, Lamb of God, Son 
of the Father, that tokest away the sins 
of the world, have mercy upon us. Thou 
that takest away tlte sins of the world, 
receive our prayer. 

Thou that sittest at the right hand of 
God the Father, have mercy upon us ; 
for thou only art holy, thou only art the 
Lord. Thou only (O Christ), with the 
Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory 
of God the Father. Amen. 

Then the Priest shall turn him to the 
people and say : 



Almightv God unto whom all hearta 
be o{)en, all desires known, &c. 
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*iMa lees. 



T^ *^®- The table, at Uie Oommunion-timo, 

having, &o. 



The some. ^nd tlie Priert, standing at the north 

side of the Table, shall say the Loid*8 
Prayer with the Collect fralowing, tibe 
people kneeling. 

The same. The same. 
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The Lord be with you. 
The amtcer. And with thy apirit 
The PrieH. Let ua pimy. 



1M& 



T Then shall the Priest rdieane dis- 
tinctly all the Ten Commandments ; and 
the people kneeling shall, after eTeiy 
Gommandroent, aivk God's mercy for 
their transgression of the same, after 
this sort: 



Then shall follow the Collect of the 
day, with one of these two Collects fol- 
lowing, for the King. 



Almighty God, whose kingdom is 
everlasting and power infinite, have 
mercy upon the whole coneregation ; 
and so nde the heart of thy chosen ser- 
▼ant, Eklward the Sixth, onr king and 
governor, that he (knowing whose 
minister he is) may above all things 
sceJc thy honoor and glory; and that 
we. Ids subjects, &c. 

Abuighty and everlasting God, we bi> 
taught, &C. 

The Collects ended, the Priest, or he 
that LB appointed, shall read the Epistle 
in a place assigned fur the purpose, say- 
ing: 

The Epistle of Saint I^aul, written in 
the chapter of , to the . 

The Minister thfen shull rea^l the 
Epistle. Immediately after the Epistle 
ended, the Priest, or one appointed to 
read the Gospel, shall say : 



Mitdtter, God spake these words and 
said, I am the Lord thy God: thoa 
shalt have none other god but me. 

People. Lord have mercy upon us and 
incline our hearts to keep this law. 

Minuter. Thou shalt not make to 
thyself any graven image, nor the like- 
ness of anything that is in heaven above 
or in the earth teneath, nor in the waten 
under the earth. Thou shalt not bow 
down to them, nor worship them : for I 
the Lord thy God am a jealous God, and 
visit the sin of the fothers, Ac, — to the 
end of Uie Ten Commandments. 

The same. 

; the Priest standing up and saying : 
PriesL Let us pray. 

The same. 



The same. 



^ Immediately after the Collects, the 
Priest shall read tlie Epistle, beginning 
thus: 



5 The Epistle, written in the > 

chapter of . 

And the Epistle ended, be shall vaj 
the Gktspel, beginning thus: 



The holy Gospel, written in the 
chapter of . 



The Gospel, written in the chap- 
ter of . 
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1569. 



1662. 



The same. 



The same. 



Tlion shall the Priest, toroing to the 
people, rehearse distioctly all the Ten 
Commandments, and the people still 
kneeling shall, after every Command- 
ment, ad£ Grod*s mercy for their trans- 
gression thereof for the time past, and 
grace to keep the same for the time to 
come, as followeth : 

The same. 



Thou shalt not now bow down, &c., — 
to the end of the Ten Commandments, 
except that Sabbath is written * Sabboth,' 
and murder, *■ murther.' 



or in the water under the earth. Thou 
shalt not bow down to them nor worship 
them, for I tlie Lord thy Gk>d am a 
jealoift God, and visit the sins of the 
others, &c. 



The same. 

for the Queen ; the Priest, &c 
5 Let us pray. Pried, 

The same. 



Then shall follow one of these two 
Collects for the King, the Priest standing 
as before, and saying : 

Let us pray. 

The same, 
have mercy upon the whole Church, ftc 



that we and all his subjects, &c. ; 



The same. 
The same. 



The same. 
The same. 



The same. 



Or, 

Almighty and everlasting God, we 
are taught, &c. 

^ Then shall be said the Collect of 
the Day. And immediately after the 
Collect the Priest shall read the Epistle, 
saying. The Epistle [or^ The portion of 
Scripture appointed for the Epistle] is 
written in the chapter of , be- 
ginning at tiie verse. And the 

Epistle ended, he shall say. Here endeth 
the Epistle. Then shall he read the 
Gospel . (the people aU standing up), 
saying. The holy Gospel is written in 

the chapter of , beginning at 

the verse. And the Gospel ended, 

shall be sung or said the Creed follow- 
ing, the people still standing, as before. 
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1548. 

The clerks and people shall answer : 
Glory he to thee, O Lord. 

The Priest or Deacon then shall rend 
the Gtospel. After the Gospel ende<l, 
the Priest shall begin : 

I believe in one God 

(The clerks shall sing the rest) 
the Father Almighty, &o. 

After the Greed ended, shall follow 
the Sermon or Homily, or some portion 
of one of the Homilies, as they shall be 
hereafter divided ; wherein if the people 
be not exhorted to the worthy receiving 
of the holy sacrament of the body and 
blood of our Saviour Christ, then shall 
the Curate give tliis Exhortation to 
those that be minded to receive the 
same: 

Dearly beloved in the Lord, ye that 
mind to come to the Holy Communion 
of the body and blood of our Saviour 
Christ, must consider what St. Paul 
writeth to the Corinthians, how he ex- 
horteth all persons diligently to try and 
examine themselves, before they pre- 
sume to eat of that bread and drint of 
that cup. For as the benefit is gnat, if 
with a truly penitent heart ana lively 
fiiith we receive that holy sacrament 
(for then we spiritually eat the flesh of 
Christ, and drink his blood; then we 
dwell in Christ, and Clirist in us ; we 
he made one with Christ, and Christ 
with us) : so is the danger great if we 
receive the same unworthily. For then 
we become guilty of tlie body and blood 
of Christ our Saviour ; we vit and drink 
our own damnation, not considering the 
Lord's body; we kindle God's wrath 
over us ; we provoke him to plague us 
with divers diseases, and sundry kinds 
of death. Therefore if anv here be a 
blasphemer, advouterer, or bo in malice 
or envy, or in any other grievous crime 
(except he be truly sorry therefore, and 
earnestly minded to leave the same 
vices, and do trust himself to be recon- 
ciled to Almighty God, and in charity 
with all the world), let him bewail his 
sins, and not come to that holy table, 
lest after the taking of that most 
blessed bread the devU enter into him 
as he did into Judas, to fill him fuU of 
all iniquity and bring him to destnio- 
tion both of body and soul. Judge 
therefore vourselves (brethren) that ye 
be not judged of the Lord. Let your 
mind be without desire to sin : reoent 



1662. 



And the Kpintle and Gospel being 
t'lided, shall he siiid tlie Oeea. 

I believe, &c. 



The aUeratiom in the exhortation fvl- 
lowing are trans/erred here from pnge 
316 for the better comparison of the exhor^ 
tations. 

The same. 



we be one with Christ, &c. 



we be guilty, &c. 



against us, &c. 

a blasphemer of God, an hinderer or 
slanderer of his word, an adulterer, or 
be in malice or envy, or in any other 
grievous crime, bewail your sins, and 
come not to this holy table, lest after 
tlie taking of that holy sacrament the 
devil enter into you, as he entered into 
Judas, and fill you full of all iniquities, 
and bring you to destruction both of 
body and soul. Judge therefore your- 
selves (brethren) that ye be not judged 
of the Lord ; repent you truly fiw your 
sins past; have a lively and stedfast 
faith in Christ our Saviour ; amend your 
lives, and be in perfect charity with all 
men, &c. 
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1659. 



lees. 



The same. 



The aJterations in the exhortation folr 
lotring are tram/erred here from page 
317 for the better comparison ofOie exlior- 
tatioM. 

Theaame. 



The aUerations in the exhortation fot- 
loioing are transferred here from page 
317 for the better comparison of the exhor- 
tations. 

The same, 
how Saiat Paul exhorteth all pcraoiu, 



with a true poiiitent heart, &c. 



The aame. 



we are one with Christ, &c. 



rr 



The 8ume. 



we are guilty, &c. 



The same. 
The aame. 



The same. 

kinds of death. Judge therefore yoiir- 
selvi-B, hrt'tlircn, that ye be not judged 
of the Lord, &c. 



Tile bauie. 
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1M9. 

you tml J for your aiiiB past ; haye an 
earnest and lively faith in Christ onr 
Saviour ; be in perfect charity with all 
men ; so shaU ye be meet partakers of 
those holy mysteries. And above all 
things ye must give most hnmble and 
hearty thanks to God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, for the re- 
demption of the world by the death and 
passion of our Saviour Qirist, both God 
andlfan; who did humble himself, even 
to the death upon the cross, for us mise- 
rable sinners; which lay in darkness and 
shadow of death, that he might make us 
the children of God, and exalt us to 
everlasting life. And to the end that 
we should alway remember the exceed- 
ing love of our Master, and only Saviour, 
Jesu Christ, thus dyiu^ for us, and the 
innumerable benefits which f by his pre- 
cious bloodshedding) he hath obtained 
to us ; he hath left in those holy mys- 
teries, as a pledge of his love, and a 
continual remembranoe of the same, his 
own blessed body and precious blood, 
for us to feed upon spiritually, to our 
endless comfort and consolation. To 
him therefore, with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, let us give fas we are most 
bounden) coutiDual thanks ; submitting 
ourselves wholly to his holy will and 
pleasure, and stud3ring to serve him in 
true holiness and righteousness all the 
days of our life. Amen. 

5 In cathedral churches or other 
places, where there is daily communion, 
it shall be sufficient to rciid this Exhor- 
tation above written once in a montli. 
And in parish churches, upon the week 
days, it may be left unsaid. 

And if upon the Sunday or holyday 
the people be jiegligent to come to the 
Communion, then shall the Priest ear- 
nestly exhort his parishioners to dispose 
themselves to the receiving of the holy 
ooromunion more diligently, saying 
these or like words unto them : 

Dear friends, and you especially upon 
whose souls 1 have cure and charge, on 

next I do intend, by God's grace, 

to offer to all such as shall be godly 
disposed the most comfortable sacrament 
of the body and blood of Christ, to be 
taken of them in the remembranoe of his 
most fhiitful and glorious passion : by 
the which passion we have obtained 
remission of our sins, and be made 
partakers of the kingdom of heaven ; 
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exceeding great love, &c. 



(which by his precioas bloodshedding) 
he hath obtoinied to us ; he hath insti- 
tuted and ordained holy mysteries, mm 
pledges of his love, and continual re- 
membrance of his death, to our great 
and endless comfort, &c. 
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who lay in darlmeag and the fihadow of 
death. 

The iame. The same. 

only Sayiour JeeuB Christ thus dying; foi 
us, and the innumemble benefits whkh 

The same. by his precious bloodshedding, &c. 

The same, 
and for a continual, &c* 
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whereof we be aasared and aaoertained, 
if we oome to the said aacrament with 
hearty ropentanco for our offences, 
Btedfieuit fiuth in God's mercy, and ear- 
nest mind to obey Qod'a will, and to 
oflEand no more. Wherefore our duty 
18 to oome to these holy mysteries with 
most hearty thanlu to be given to 
Almighty God for his infinite mnrcy 
and benefits given and bestowed upon 
ns his onworUiy servants, for whom he 
hath not only given his body to death, 
and shed hu blood, bat also doth 
Yonchsafe, in a sacrament and mystery, 
to give us hin said body and blood, to 
feed upon spiritually. The which sao- 
xament being so divine and holy a 
thing, and so comfortable to them that 
receive it worthily, and so dangerous to 
them that will presume to take the same 
unworthily ; my duty is to exhort you, 
in the mean season, to consider the 
greatness of the thing, and to search 
and examine your own oonscicnoes, and 
that not hghtly, nor after the manner of 
ditsimulers with Qod, but as they which 
should come to a most godly and hea- 
venly banquet ; not to oome but in the 
marriage garment required of God in 
scripture; that you may (so much as 
lieth in you; be found worthy to come 
to such a table. The ways and means 
thereto is, first, that you be truly re- 
pentant of your former evil life; and 
that you confess with an unfeigned heart 
to Almighty God your sins and uiikind- 
ness towards his Majesty, committed 
either by will, word, or deed, infirmity, 
or ignorance : and that with inward sor- 
row and tears you bewail your offences, 
and require of Almighty God mercy and 
pardon, promising to him (from the 
bottom of your hetirts) tlie amendment 
of your former life. And amongnt all 
others, I am commanded of God especi- 
ally to move and exhort you to reconcile 
yourselves to your neighbours, whom 
you have offenaed, or who hath offended 
you, putting out of your hearts all hatred 
and malice against them, and to be in 
love and charity with all the world, and 
to forgive others as you would that (iod 
should forgive you. And if any man 
have done wrong to any otlier, lot him 
make satis&ction and due restitution of 
all lands and goods wrongfully taken 
awav or withholdtii, before he come to 
God's board ; or at the Iciist be in full 
mind and purfio:$e so to do, as soon as 
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The exhortation following t$ trcuu- 
ferred herefrom page 316 for the better 
comparieon of it toiih the others. 

Dearly beloved, forasmuch us our 
duty is to render to Almighty God our 
heavenly Father moflt iMarty thanks for 
tiiat he hath given his Son, our Saviour 
Jesus Cluist, not only to die for ua, but 
also to be our spiritual food and suste- 
nance, as it is declared unto us as well 
by God's word as by the holy sacra- 
ments of his blessed body and blood ; the 
which being so comfortable a thing to 
them which receive it worthily, and so 
dangerous to them that will presume to 
receive it unworthily, my duty is to ex- 
hort you to consider the dignity of the 
holy mystery and the great penl of the 
unwortny receiving thereof, and so to 
search and examine your own consci- 
ences as you shouKl come holy and clean 
to a most godly and heavenly feast ; su 
that in no wise you come but in the 
marriage garment required of God in 
holy scripture ; and so come and bo re- 
ceived as worthy partakers of such a 
heavenly table. The way and means 
thereto is : first, to examine your lives 
and conversation by the rule of God*s 
commandments ; and whereinsoever yo 
shall perceive yourselves to ha veoffonded 
either by will, word, or deed, tiiere be- 
wail your own sinful lives, confess your- 
selves to Almighty God, with full pur- 
pose of amendment of life. And if ye 
shall perceive your offences to bo such, 
as be not only against God, but also 
against your neighbours ; then ye shall 
reconcile yourselves unto them, ready 
to make restitution and satisfaction ac- 
conling to the uttermost of your powers 
for all injuries and wrouijs done by you 
to any other; and likewise being ready 
to forgive other that have offended you, 
as you would have forgiveness of your 
offences at Ciod's hand : for otherwise 
the receiving of the holy Cjmmunion 
doth nothing else but increase your 
damnation. And because it is requisite 
that no man slioul 1 come to the holy 
Communion but witti a full trust in God's 
merry, and with a quiet conscience ; 
therefore if there be any of you which by 
the means aforesaid caimot quiet his own 
conscience, but rcquirotli further comfort 
or counsel ; thea let him come to me or 
some other discreet and loiirned minister 
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1659. 



The exhortation foUouring U tran^ 
f erred here from page 317, for the better 
comparieon of it loith the oAers. 

The tame. 



1609. 



The exhortation following is tram- 
ferred Jtere from page 313, for the better 
compariaon of it with the others. 

Dearly beloved, on day next I 

purpose, throngh God's assistance, to 
administer to all such as shall be re- 
ligiously and devoutly disposed the most 
comfortable Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ ; to be by them received 
in remembrance of his meritorious Cross 
and Passion ; whereby alone we obtain 
remission of our sins, and are made par- 
takers of the Kingdom of heaven. 
W&erefore it is our duty to render 
most humble and hearty thanks to 
Almighty God our heavenly Father, 
for that he hath given his Son our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, not only (o die 
for us, but also to be our spiritual food 
and sustenance in that holv Sacrament. 
Which being so divine and comfortable 
a thing to them who receive it worthily, 
and so dangerous to them that will pre- 
sume to receive it unworthily ; my duty 
is to exhort you in the mean season to 
consider the dignity of that holy mys- 
tery, and the great peril of the unworthy 
receiving thereof; and so to search and 
i^xamine your own consciences '^and that 
not lightly, and after the manner of dis- 
semblers with Qod ; but so) that ye may 
come holy and clean to such a heavenly 
Feast, in the marriage garment required 
by God in holy Scripture, and be re- 
ceived as worthy parsers of that holy 
Table. 

The way and means thereto is ; First, 
to examine your lives and conversations 
by the rule of God's commandments ; 
and whereinsoever ye shall perceive 
yourselves to have offended, either by 
will, word, or deed, there to bewail your 
own sinfulness, and to confess yourselves 
to Almighty God. with full purpose of 
amendment of life. And if ye shall 
perceive your offences to be such as are 
not only Against God, but also against 
your neighbours; then ye shall recon- 
cile yourselves unto them ; being ready 
to make restitution and satisfaction ac- 
cording to the uttermost of your powers, 
for all injuries and wrongs done by you 
to any other ; and being likewise ready 
to forgive others that have offended you, 
as ye would have forgiveness of your 
offences at God's hand : for otherwise 
the receiving of the holy Communion 
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he is able ; or else let him not come to 
this holy table, thinking to deceive God, 
who seeth all men's hearts. For neither 
the absolution of the priest can any- 
thing avail them, nor tlio receiving of 
this holy sacrament doth anything but 
increase their damnation. And if tliore 
be any of you whose conscience is 
troubled and grieved in anything, lack- 
ing comfort or counsel, let him come to 
me or to some other discreet and learned 
priest taught in the law of God, and 
confess and open his sin and grief 
secretly, that he may receive such 
ghostly counsel, advice, and comfort, 
ttiat his conscience mav be relieved; 
and that of us (as of tiie Ministers of 
God and of the Church) he may receive 
comfort and absolution, to the satisfac- 
tion of his mind, and avoiding of all 
scruple and doubtfulness ; requiring such 
as shall be satisfied with a general con- 
fenion not to be offended witn them tliat 
do use, to their further satisfying, the 
auricular and secret confession to the 
priest; nor those also which think 
needfVil or convenient, for tlie quietness 
of their own consciences, particularly 
to open their sins to the priest, to be 
offended with them that are satisfied 
with their humble confession to God, 
and the general confession to the 
Church ; but in all things to follow and 
keep the rule of charity ; and every man 
to be satisfied with his own conscience, 
not judging other men's minds or eon- 
sciences ; whereas he hath no warrant of 
God's Word to tlie same. 

^ Then shall follow for the offertory 
one or more of these sentences of holy 
scripture, to be sung whiles the people 
do offer ; or else one of them to be said 
by the minister, immediately afore the 
offering. 



1568. 

of God's word, and open liis grief, that 
he may receive such ghastly oouiisel^ 
advice, and comfort, as his oondcience 
may be relieved; and that by the 
ministry of God's word he may receiTe 
comfort and the benefit of abeohition to 
the quieting of his conscience, and aToid- 
ing of all scruple and doubtfulness. 



After the Creed, if there be no Sermon, 
shall follow one of the Homilies already 
set forth, or hereafter to be set forth, by 
common authority. 

After such Sermon, Homily, or Exhor- 
tation, the Curate shall declare unto Uie 
people, whether there be any holyday^ 
or fasting days the week following ; and 
earnestly exliort them to remember the 
poor, saying one or more of these sen- 
tences following, as he thinketh mout 
convenient by his discretion. 
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Tho iiaiiio. doth nothing else but increase your 

damnation. Therefore if any of yon be 
a blasphemer of God, an hinderer or 
slanderer of his Word, an adnlterer, or 
be in u^icc. or envy, or in any oUier 
grievous crime, repent you of your sins, 
or else come not to that holy Table ; lest, 
after the taking of that holy Sacrament, 
the devil enter into you, as he entered 
into Judas, and fill you full of all 
iniquities, and bring you to destruction 
both of body and soul. 

And because it is requisite, that no 
man should come to the holy Commu- 
nion, but with a fiill trust in God's 
meivy, and with a quiet conscience: 
therefore if there be any of you who 
by this means cannot quiet his own con- 
science herein, but reauireth ftirther 
comfort or oounsd, let him come to me, 
or to some other discreet and learned 
Minister of God's Word, and open his 
grief; that by the ministry of God's holy 
Word he may receive tho benefit of ab- 
solution, together with ghostly counsel 
and advice, to the quieting of his con- 
science, and avoiding of all scruple and 
doubtfulness. 



riio same. ^ Then the Curate shall declare unto 

the people what Holydays, or Fasting- 
days, are in the wceK following to be 
observed. And then also (if occasion 
be) shall notice bo given of tho Com- 
munion ; and Briefs, Citations, and Ex- 
communications read. And nothing 
shall be proclaimed or published in the 
Church, during tho time of Divine Ser- 
vice, but by the Minister ; nor by him 
anything but what is prescribed in the 
Rules of this Book, or enjoined by the 
Queen, or by the Ordinary of the plaoa 

^ Then shall follow the Sermon, or 
one of the Homilies already set fcnrth, 
or hereafter to be set forth, by autho- 
rity. 

^ Then shall the Priest return to the 
Lord's Table, and begin the Offertory, 
saying one or more of these Sentences 

X 2 
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Lei jcnr light, Ac. 



The same— with the 
few verbid alteratkna. 



ezeeptioQ of a 



Where there be Clerks they shall sing 
one or many of the sentences above 
written, aocoiding to the length and 
shortness of the time that the people be 
offering. 

In the mean time, whiles the Clerks 
do sing Uie offerioiy, so many as are 
diqiosed shall offer to the poor men's 
boXf eveiy one according tr> his ability 
and charitable mind. And at tlie offer- 
ing-days appointed, eveiy man and 
woman shaU pay to the Curate the due 
and accustomed offeringa 

Then so many as shall be partakers of 
the holy communion sludl tarry still in 
the quiie, or in some convenient place 
nigh the quire, the men on the one side 
and the women on the oilier side. All 
other (that mind not to receive the said 
holy communion; shall depart out of 
the quire, except the 3Iinister and 
Clerks. 

Then shall the Minister take so much 
bread and wine as shall suffice for the 
persons appointed to reoeive the holy 
communion, laying the brc-ad upon the 
corporaa, or else in the paten, or in some 
other comely thing prepared for that 
purpose ; and putting the wine into the 
rlialice, or else in some fair or conve- 
nient cup prepared for that use (if the 
chalice will not sc^rve}, putting tJicreto 
a little pure and clean water, and setting 
both the broad and wine upon the altar. 
Then the Priest shall say : 

The Lc»nl Imj with you. 

Anstoer. And with thy spirit. 

Priest. Lift up your hearts. 

Annoer. We lill them up unto the 
LonL 

Pried. Let us give thanka to our Lord 
God. 

Anneer. It is meet and right so to do. 

Hie Pried. It is very meet, right, and 
our bounden duty that we should at all 
tim(» and in all places give thanks to 
thee, O I-orti, holy Fatiier, almighty 
everlasting God. 



^ Then shall the Churchwardens, or 
some other by them appointed, gather 
the devotion of the people, and put the 
same into the poor men's box, and upon 
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following, as he thinkeih moat oonveQi 
ent in bis discretion. 

The aame — ^with the exception of a The same — with the exception of a 
few Terhal alterations. few verbal alterations. 



The same. ^ ^ Whilst tlieso aentonoes are in read- 

ing, tho Deacons, Oburchwardens, or 
other fit person appouited for that jmr- 
pose, shall receive the Alms for theroor. 
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1U«. 

tho offering days appointed every nian 
and woman shall puy to the Goiute the 
doe and accustomed offerings; after 
which done the Priest shall say : 



The foUounng is iruerUd here indead 
of at page 320, in order thai it may more 
easily be compared with the other versions 
of the prayer. 

Almighty and ever-living God, which 
by thy holy apostle hfust tanght us to 
make prayers and supplications, and to 
give tnanks for all men; we humbly 
beseech thot; most morrifuUy to receive 
these our prayors, which we offer unto 
thy divine Majesty, beseeching thee to 
inspire continually the univonuil church 
witn Uie spirit of truth, unity, and con- 
cord; and grant that all they that do 
coDfess thy holy name may agree in the 
truvh of thy holy word, iiml live in unity 
and godly love. Speeially wo bciKiech 
thee to save and ilefcnd thy servant 
Edward, our king ; that under him we 
may be gotlly and quietly gr»vrmed : 
and grant unto his whole council and 
to all that be put in authority under him, 
&c. 



The same. 



grace ; tliat witii ineck htarti*, &i\ 
The »&n\v. 



And ospeciHlly wo coninion«l unto thy 
merciful grxHineHS thin congregation, 
which i8 liere assembled in thy name. 



Let OS pray for the whole state of 
Christ's Ghordi militant here in earth. 

Almighty and overliving Ood, which 
by tliy holy aiKwtle hast taught us to 
make pruvers and supplications, and to 
give than)cs for all men ; we humbly 
btwt^ech thee most mercifully . j^ ^^^^ ^ 
to accept our' alms, an<i to qooq hi^^ 
receive these our prayers, giTen unto 
which we offer unto thy JJj^ ^^. 
divine Majesty, beseeching ^^ ^^^ 
thee to inspire continually of aoopptinK 
the universal Church ^ith our alma be 
the spirit of trutli, unity. J^'^**"* ""* 
and concord ; and grant tliat 
all they tliat do confess thy holy 
name may agree in the truth of thy 
holy word, anil live in unity and 
godly love. Wo Ix'seech thee also 
to save and defend all Christian kingm 
princes, and governors ; and espe- 
cially thy servant Edwani, our king; 
that under liim we may bo godly and 
qnietly governe<l ; and grant unto his 
whole council and to all that be put in 
authority under him, that they may truly 
an<l indifferently minister juiitioe to the 
punishment of wickcnlness and Ticse, and 
to the maintenance of (iod's true religion 
and virtue. Give grace (O heavenly 
Father) to all bishopa, pastors, ami 
eurates, that they may both by their 
life and doctrine tmi forth thy true and 
lively word, and rightly and duly ad- 
minister thy holy sacraments ; and to 
all thy pt?c>ple give thy heavenly grace ; 
and especially to tins congregation here 
present, that witli meek heart and due 
reverence they may hear and receive thy 
holy word; tnily serving thee in holi- 
ness and righteousness all the days of 
their life. And we most humbly be- 
seech thee of thy goodness (O Lonl) to 
iromfort and succour all them which in 
this transitory life be in trouble, sorrow, 
need, sickness. c»r any other adversity, 
(jrant this, O Father, for Jesus Christ's 
sake, our only Me<Hator and A<lvocat<'. 
Amen. 
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The same. 



we humbly beseech thee most mercifully 
_ .- - ^ to accept our ^ almose and to 

* If, Ac . *^ p 

receive, &c. 



Elizaboth our Queen ; tliat under her 
her 

her 

The aanie. 



1668. 

and other devotions of the people, in a 
decent bason to be provided by the 
Parish for that purpose ; and reverently 
bring it to the rriest, who shall humbly 
present and place it upon the holy 
Table. 

^ And when there is a Communion, 
the Priest shall then place upon the 
Table so much Bread and Wine as be 
sliall think sufficient After which done, 
the Priest shall say : 

lict us pray for the whole state of 
Christ's Church militant here in earth. 

Almighty and everliving Gknl, who 
by thy holy apostle hast taught us to 
make prayers and supplications, and to 
give thanks, for all men ; we humbly 
beseech thee most mercifully ,- ^^ 
[to accept our alms and obla- be do alnu 
tions, anid] to receive these our or obiatioDa, 
prayers, which we offer unto **>** '^^^ 
thy Divine Majesty ; beseech- JJ* J^^ 
ing thee to inspire coutinuall v tng our alms 
the universal Churcli with *nd obla- 
the spirit of truth, unity, and ^*""jj^if* 
concord ; and g^rant tliat all ^ 
they that do confess thy holy name 
may agree in the truth of thy holy 
word, and live in unity and godly love. 
We beseech thee also to save and defend 
all Christian kings, princes, and go- 
vemours; and especiaUy thy servant 
Charles, our King; tliat under him 
we may be godly and quietly governed. 
And grant unto his whole council, and 
to all that are put in authority under 
him, that they may truly and indiffer- 
ently minister justice, to the punishment 
of wickedness and vice, and to the 
maintenance of thy true religion and 
virtue. Give grace, O heavenly Father, 
to all bishops and curates, that they 
may both by their life and doctrine set 
forth thy true and lively word, and rightly 
and duly administer thy holy sacraments. 
And to all thy people give thy heavenly 
grace ; and especially to this congrega- 
tion here present; that, with meek 
heart and due reverence, they may hear 
and receive thy holy word ; truly serving 
thee in holiness and righteousness all 
the days of their life. And we most 
humbly beseech thee of thy goodness, 
O Loi^ to comfort and succour all 
them who in this transitory life are in 
trouble, sorrow, need, sickness, or any 
other adversity. And we also bless thy 
holy name for all thy servants departed 
this life in thy &ith and fear ; beseech- 
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to celebrate the commcmomtion of the 
moBt glorious death of thy Bon. And 
here we do give unto thee most high 

S raise, and hearty thanks, for tiie won- 
erful grace and virtue declared in all 
thy saints fram the beginning of the 
world, and chiefly in the glorious and 
most blessed Virgin Mary, motlier of 
thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Hod: and in the holy patriarchs, pro- 
. phets, apostles, and martyrs, whose ex- 

Jr f amples (O Lord) and sted'fiistness in thy 
) * faitii, and keeping thy holy command- 

ments, grant us to follow. We commend 
unto thy mercy (O Lord) all other thy 
servants, which are dc|)artod hence from 
us with the sign of faith, and now do 
rest in the sleep of i>caoe ; grant unto 
them, we beseech thee, thy mercy and 
everlasting peace ; and that at the day 
of the general resurrection, we and all 
they which be of tlie mystical body of 
thy Son, may altogether be set on his 
right hand, and hoar that his most joyful 
voice. Gome unto me, O ye that be biesaeil 
of my Father, and ixisscss the kingdom 
which is prt'imred for you from the be- 
ginning of the world, (vrant this, O 
Pather, for Jcmuu Christ's sake, our only 
Mediator and Advocate. 

Continued as- on jxige 320, tr/<iV/» »ee. 



IMS. 



Then shall follow this ezhortatioti at 
certain times, when the Gurate shall see 
the people negligent to come to the holy 
communion : 

We be come together at this time, 
dearly beloved brethren, to feed at the 
Lord's supper ; unto the which, in God's 
behalf, I oid you all that be here pre- 
sent, and beseech you for the Lord Jesus 
Christ's sake, that ye will not refuse to 
come thereto, being so lovingly caUed 
and bidden of God himself. Ye know 
how grievous and unkind a thing it is, 
when a man hath prepared a rich feast, 
decked his table with all kind of provi- 
sion, so that there lacketh nothing but 
the guests to sit down ; and yet they 
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' ing thoe to give us grace 00 to follow 

their good cxamplee, tnatwith them we 

may be partaken of thy heavenly king^ 

^ dom. Grant this, O Father, for Jesus 

* Christ's sake, oor only Ifediator and 

Advocate. Amen. 



Y When the Minister givoth warning 
ft>r the celebration of the holy Commu- 
nion (which he shall always do upon 
the Sunday, or some Holyday, immedi- 
ately preceding), after the Sermon or 
Homily ended, he shall read this Exhor- 
tation following : 

See page 805, where this has been in" 
Berted, 

The same. ^ O, in case ho shall see the people 

negligent to come to the holy Commu- 
nion, instead of the former, he shall use 
this Exhortation : 

Dearly beloved brethren, on I 

intend, by God's grace, to celebrate the 
Lord's Supper: unto which, in Gkxl's 
bdialf, I bia you all that arc hero pre* 
sent; and beseech you, for the Lord 
Jesus Christ's sake, that ye will not 
refuse to come thereto, being so loviuKly 
called and bidden by God himself. Ye 
Imow how grievous and unkind a thing 
it is, when a man hath prepared a rich 
feast, decked his table with all kind of 
provision, so that there lacketh nothing 
out the guests to sit down ; and yet they 
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which be called, withont any cauae, most 
unthankfully refaao to come : which of 
you iu such a case would not be moved ? 
Who would not tliink a great injury and 
wrong done unto him ? Wherefore, most 
dearly beloved iu Clirist, take ye good 
heed lest ye, withdrawing yourselves 
from this holy supper, provoke God's 
indignation against you. It is an easy 
matter for a man to say, I will not com> 
mnnicate because I am otherwise letted 
with worldly business ; but such excuses 
be not so easily accepted and aUowed 
before God. If any man say, I am a 
grievous sinner, and therefore am afhdd 
to come; wherefore then do you not 
repent and amend ? When God calleth 
you, be you not ashamed to say you will 
not come ? ^lien you should return to 
God, will you excuse yourself, and say 
that you be not ready ? Consider ear- 
nestly with yourselves how little such 
feigned excuses shall avail before Grod. 
They that refused the feast in the Gos- 
pel, because tliey had bought a hrm, or 
would try their yokes of oxen, or because 
they were married, were not so excused, 
but counted unworthy of the heavenly 
feast I for my part am here present, 
and, according imto mine office, I bid 
you in the name of God, I call you in 
Christ's behalf, I exhort you as you love 
your own salvation tliat ye will be par- 
takers of this holy communion. And 
as the 8on of God did vouchsafe to yield 
up his soul by death upon the cross for 
your health, even so it is your duty to 
receive the communion together in tho 
remembrance of his death, as he hfmsclf 
commanded. Now if you will in no 
wise thus do, consider with yourselves 
how great injury you do unto God, and 
liow sore puniidiment hangeth over your 
heads for the same. And whereas yo 
offend God so sore in refusing this holy 
banquet, I admonish, exhort, and be- 
seech you that unto this unkindness ye 
will not add any more ; which thing: ye 
shall do, if ye stand by as gazers and 
lookers on them that do communicate, 
luid be no partakers of the same your- 
selves. For what tiling can this bo ac- 
counted else tlian a further contem])t 
and unkindness unto God. Truly it is 
a great unthankfulness to say nay, when 
ye be called ; but the &ult is much 
groater when men stand by, and yet 
will neitlier eat nor drink tliis holy 
communion with other. I pray ynu 
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The aame. who are called (without any oauBe) most 

unthankfully refuse to oome. Which of 
you in such a case would not be moved ? 
Who would not think a great injury and 
wrong done unto him ? Wherefore, most 
dearly beloved in Christ, take ye good 
heed, lest ye, withdrawing yourselves 
from this holy Supper, provoke God's 
indignation against you. It ia an easy 
matter for a man to say, I will not com- 
municate, because I am otherwise hin- 
dered with worldly business. But such 
excuses arc not so easily accepted and 
allowed before God. If any man say, I 
nm a grievous sinner, and therefore am 
afraid to come : wherefore then do ye 
not repent and amend? When God 
calleth you, are ye not ashamed to say 
ye will not come? When ye should 
return to God, will ye excuse your- 
selves, and say ye are not ready ? Con- 
sider earnestly with yourselves how 
little such feigned excuses will avail 
before God. 1%ey that refused the feast 
in the Gospel, because they had bought 
u form, or would try their yokes of oxen, 
or because they were married, were not 
so excused, but counted unworthy of the 
heavenly feast. I, for my part, shall be 
ready ; and, according to mine office, I 
bid you in the name of God, I call you 
in Christ's behalf, I exhort you as ye 
love your own (salvation, that ye will 
be partakers of this holy Communion. 
And as the Son of God did vouchsafe 
t«> yield up his soul by death upon the 
Cross for your salvation ; so it is your 
duty to receivie the Communion in re- 
membrance of the sacrifice of his death, 
as he himself hath commanded ; which 
if ye shall neglect to do, consider 
with yourselves how great injury ye do 
unto God, and how sore punishment 
hangcth over your heads for the same, 
when ye wilfully abstain from tlie Lord's 
Table, and separate from your brethren, 
who come to feed on the banquet of that 
most heavenly food. These things if 
ye earnestly consider, ye will by God's 
grace return to a better mind : for the 
obtaining wiiereof we shall not cease to 
make our humble petitions unto Al- 
mighty God our heavenly Father. 
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what can this be elae but eren to bmTe 
the mysteries of Christ in derisioa ? It 
id said unto all, Take ye and eat : take, 
and drink ye ail of this : do thia in le- 
membranoe of me. With what face 
then, or with what countenance, ahall je 
hear these words? What will this be 
else but a neglecting, a despising and 
mocking of tiie Testeiment of Christ? 
Wherefore, rather than you should do 
sn, depart you hence, and give place to 
them that be godly disposed. Bat when 
you depart, I beseech you ponder with 
yourselves from whom you depait^ Ye 
depart from tlie Lord's table, ye depart 
from your brethren, and from the ban- 
quet of most heavenly food. These things, 
if yo earnestly consider, ye shall by God's 
grace return to a better mind : for the 
obtaining whereof wo shall make our 
luunble petitions, while we shall reoeiTe 
the holy Communion. 



^ And sometime shall be said this 
also, at the discretion of the Curate : 
For the exhortaiiony Bee page 804. 

Then shall the Priest say this Elxhor- 
tation : 



For the exhortcUton, nee page SOO. 



^ Then shall the Priest say to them 
that come to receive the holy commu- 
nion : 
The same exhortation as in 1552, but You tliat do truly and earnestly re- 

inserted in the office as on page 824. pent you of your sins, and be in lovo 

and charity witli your neighbours, and 
intend to lead a new life, following 
the commandments of Grod, and walking 
from hencefortli in his holy ways : draw 
near, and take this holy sacrament to 
your comfort ; make your humble con- 
fession to Almighty God, before this 
congregation here gathered together in 
his holy name, meekly kneeling upon 
your knees. 

^ Then shall this general confession 
be made, in the name of all those that 
are minded to receive the holy com- 
munion, either by one of them, or elae 
by one of the Ministers, or by the Priest 
hmiscli^ all kneeling humbly upon their 
knees : 
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The same. 

For fhe exhortatian, see page 305. 

The same. 



For the exhortation, see page 301. 



^ At the time of the celebration of the 
Gommimion, the Commmiicants being 
placed for the reoeivinG: of the holy Sa<v 
rament, the Priest shall say this Exhor- 
tation : 

For the exhoriaiion, dee page 301. 



Thenme. 



^ Then shall the Priest say to them 
that come to receive the holy Commn- 
nion : 

Ye that do truly and earnestly re- 
pent you of yonr sins, and are in love 
and charity with your neighbours, and 
intend to lead a new life, following the 
commandments of God, and waUdng 
fh>m henceforth in his holy ways: Draw 
near with faith, and ta&e this holy 
Sacrament to your comfort, and make 
your hiunble confession to Almighty 
Gk)d, meekly kneeling upon your knees. 



The same. 



^ Then shall this general confession 
be made, in the name of all those that 
are minded to receive the holy Commu- 
nion, by one of the Ministers ; both he 
and aU the people kneeling humbly 
upon their knees, and saying : 
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The tame confeition, but imerted in 
the office as on pcige 326. 



INS. 

Confession as in the present Prayer- 
book. 

Tiicn Bhall the Priest or the Biahop 
(being present) stand up, and, turning 
himself to the people, say thus : 



The same absolution^ but inserted in 
the office as on page 320. 

The same sentenceSy but inserted as on 
page 32(i. 



The Absolution, as in the preaent 

Prayer-book, 
Tlien shall the Priest also say : 
Hear what comfortable words, &c 

Sentences from Scripture as now. 

^ Afler the which the Priest shall 
proceed, saying : 

Lift up your hearts. 

Answer. We lift them up nuto the 
Lord. 

Priest. Let us give thanks unto our 
Lord God. 

Ansioer. It is meet and right so to do. 

Priest. It is very meet, right, &o. (as 
now). 



^ Here shall follow the proper pre- 
face, according t*i the time, if there l«> 
any 8i)ecially appointe<l ; or else imme- 
diately Hhall follow : 

Therefore with angels, Ac {as nott). 
Proper PrefiEwes. 

^ Upon Christmns-day. 

Because tliou didst give Jesus Christ, 
thine only Son, to be boni as this day 
for us; &c. {as nmo). 

^ Upon Eastor-day. 



Preface, the same as now. 

^ Upon the Ascension-day. 

Through thy most dear beloved Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord ; who after his 
most glorious resurrection manifestly ap- 
peared to all his disciples, &c. {as now). 



The same. 



Proper Prefaces. 

Upon Christmas-day and seven days 
after: 
The same. 



Upon Eastor-day and seven days 
after: 

The same. 

Upon the Ascension-day and seven 
days after : 

Through thy most dear beloved Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord; who after his 
most glorious resurrection manifestly ap- 
peared to all his AposUes, &c. {as now). 



^ Upon Whit Sunday. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord ; ac- 



Upon Whit Sunday and six dajrs after : 
The same. 
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The same. 
The same. 



The same. 
The same. 



1962. 



The same. 



% Then shall the Priest (or tlie Bishc^, 
being present) stand up. and, taming 
himself to the people, prononnce this 
Absolution : 

The same. 

Then shall the Priest say : 
The same. 



Tlio same. 



Tlie same. 



^ After which the Priest shall pro- 
ceed, saying : 

Lift up yonr hearts 

An$u>er. We lift them up unto the 
Lord. 

Prie$t. Let us give thanks unto our 
Lord God. 

Answer, It is meet and right so to do. 

1 Then shall the Priest turn to the 
Lord's Table, and say : 

It is very meet, right, and our bounden 
duty, that we should at all Th^ ^^^, 
times, and m all places, [Holy Father] 
give thanks unto thee, must bo omitted 
O Lord, holy Father, Al- JJ Trinity-Sun- 
mighty, everlasting God. *^* 

The same. 



Proper Prefaces. 
The sama 
The same. 

The same. 



Proper Prefitcee. 

The same. 

Because thou didst give Jesus Christ, 
thine only Son, to be bom as at this 
time, &C. 

The same. 



The same. 
The same. 
The game. 



The same. 
The same. 



The same. 

Upon Asoension-day, and seven days 
after: 

Through thy most dearly beloved Son 
Jesus Cluist our Lord, &c. 

The same. 

The same. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord ; ac- 
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cording to whose most true promise the 
Holy Ghost came down this daj, &c. {a$ 
now). 

K Upon the Feast of the Trinity. 
It is very meet, right, and oar bounden 
daty, that we should at all times and in 
all places give thanks tn thee O Lord, 
almighty, everlasting God, which art 
one God, one Lord ; not one only Person, 
but three persons in one substance. For 
that which we believe of the glory of tlie 
Father, the sjiiijc we Mieve of tlie Son, 
and of the Holy (vhost. without any 
difference or inequality. Whom the 
angels, &c. 

After which preface hliall follow im- 
mediatelv : 

Therefore with angels and archangels, 
and with all the holy company of liea- 
ven, we laud and map^ify thy glorious 
name ; evennoie praising thee, and say- 
ing: 



IMiL 



^ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
hosts, heaven and earth iire full of thy 
glory. Ilotiannal) in the highest. Blessed 
is he that conieth in the nume of the 
Lord. Glory to thee, O Ix>rd, in the 
highest. 

This the Clerki} sluill also tang. 

^ When the Clerks have done sing- 
ing, then shall the Priest or Deacon turn 
him to the people and say : 

Let us piay for the whole state of 
Christ's Church. 

^ Then the Priest, turning him to 
the altar, shall suy or sing, plainly and 
distinctly, this prayer following : 

Almighty and everliving God, &c., 
CM on pQ(j€» 310-312. 



O Go<l, heavenly Father, which of 
thy tender mercy didjst give thine only 
Son Jesu Christ to suffer death upon 
the cross for our redemption, who made 
there (by his one oblation once offered) 
a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
r>blation, and ^tisfnction, for the sins 
of the whole world ; and did institute, 
and in his holy (lospel conunand us to 



Upon the Feast of Trinity only : 
It is \esry meet, right, and our boimden 
duty, that we should at all times and in 
all places give thanks Uh thee, O Lord 
almighty and everlasting God» Ac. 



without any difference or inequality. 
Therefore with, &c. 



The sione. 

Tlierefore with Angelsand Archangels^ 
and with all tlie company of heaven, we 
laud and magnify thy glorious Name ; 
evennore praising thee, and saying. 
Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of hoet^ 
Leaven and earth are full of thy gloir. 
Glory be to thee, O Lord most high. 
Amen. 



The jolU)wituf u transferred ftere from 
page 32G for tite purpose of comparison. 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, 
which of thy tender mercy didst give 
thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer 
death upon the cross for our redemp- 
tion ; who made there (by his one ob- 
lation of himself once offered) a full, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, 
and sutibfaetion for the sins of the whole 
world ; and did institute and in his holy 



^' 
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Thesanio. 
The same. 



leoi. 

ooiding to whose meet tnie promiaep the 
Holy Ghort oame down as at this time. 
Slo, 

The same. 



who art one God, &c. 
• The same. 



The same. 



The same. 



The same. 
The same. 



After each of wliich prefinocs shall 
immediately be sang or said : 
The same. 



ThefoHonoing is trantff erred Itere from 
paae 327, far Vie purpose of comparison. 
The same. 



The/oOowing i$ transferred herefrom 
page 327, for (he purpose of comparison. 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, 
who of thy tender mercy didst give thine 
only Bon Jesus Christ to suffer death 
upon the cross for onr redemption ; who 
made there (by his one oblation of him- 
self once offered) a full, perfect, and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole world ; 
and did institute, and in his holy Gospel 

T 
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colcbmto a perpetual memory of that 
biB procions cUnth, until his coming 
Rgnin : hoar ua (O morciful Father) we 
botMHJch thee ; and with thy Holy Spirit 
and Word vouehHafo to bljj^ess and 
sane »J< tify theae thy gifts ana cnntiires 
of bread and wine, that they may be 
unto iw the body and blood of thy most 
d(»rly beloved Son Jetma Christ, who in 
' Here the ^^*^ same night tliat he was 
l*T\eiH. muMt betmyed ^ took bread ; and 
take the w^hen he had bk'sscil and 
breiMl Into ^^jjj^ tliaiiks he brake it, 
and gave it to his diseiples, 
siiying. Take, tat; this is my Ixxly 
wliieh is givtii for you : do this in rv- 
membranoe of me. 

Likewise after supper ho '^took the 

•» Here the ^'^I^' ""*^ ^^*^^ *^® ^^ ^^^'" 
IMcKt Khali thanks he gave it to them, 

take the cup saying, Drink ye all of this; 

Into hi8 for this is my blood of the 

New Testiimt^nt, which is shed 

for you and for many fi»r the rcmiHirfon 

of sins. Do tliis as oft as ye shall drink 

it, in n^membranci' of me. 



IMS. 

Gospel command us to oontmne, a per- 
petual memory of that his precious death 
until his coming again : hear us, O jncarci' 
ful Father, wo Ix^aDech thee ; and grant 
that we, receiving these thy c r e atu res of 
bread and wine according to thy Son 
our Saviour Jesu Christ's holy insti- 
tution, in remembrance of his death and 
passion, may be partakers of his most 
blessed body and blood ; wlio, in the 
same night that he was betrayed, took 
bread, and when he had given thanks 
he brake it. and gave it to bis disciples, 
saying. Take, eat^ this is my body which 
is given for you : do this in remembrance 
of me. Li kewise after supper he took the 
cup : and when he had given thanks, 
he gave it to them, saying. Drink ye all 
of this ; for this is my blood of the New 
Testiunent, which is shed for you and 
for many for n mission of sins ; do this 
as oft as ye shall drink it, in remem- 
br.ince of me. 



These words before rcihearsed are to 
be said, turning still to the altar, with- 
out any elevation or showing the saem- 
ment to the jKople : 

Wherefore, O Ix)rd and heavenly 
Father, aceonling to the institution of 
thy dearly belovtnl Son, our Saviour .Ichu 
Christ, we thy hunilile servants do cele- 
brate! and nuike here before thy thvine 
majesty, with these tliy holy gifts, the me- 
morial which thy Son hath willed us to 
make; having in renu'nibrance his blessed 
passion, mighty resurrection, and glorious 
ascension ; n-ndering unto thee most 
liearty thanks for the innumemble bene- 
fitsprocuroiluntousby the same; entirely 
desiring thy fatherly gooilness merci- 
fully to accept this our wicrifice of ])miso 
and thunksgiving ; most himibly bo- 
swrhing thee to grant, that by the 
merits and death of thy Son Jesus 
Christ, and through faith in his blood, 
we and all tliy whole Church may ob- 
tain remission of our sins, and all other 
benefits of his passion. And here we 
offer and preseiit unt6 thee (O Lord) 
ourself, our souls and bodies, to be a 



Transferred here from page 330, for 
the pur})me of comparison. 

O liord and heavenly Father, we thy 
humble servants entirely desire thy 
fatherly goodness mercifully to accept 
this our sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving; most humbly beseeching thee 
to grant, that by the merits and death 
of thy Son Jesus Christ, and through 
faith in his blood, we and all thy whole 
Church may obtain remission of our 
sins, and all other benefits of his pas- 
sion. And here we offer and present 
unto thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls, 
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oommand us to continne, a perpetual 
memory of that his precious death, until 
his coming again ; Hear us, O merciftil 
Father, we most humbly beseech thee ; 
and grant that we receiving 
these thy creatures of bread pi^^*^ 
and wine, according to thy l^iben^ 
Son our Saviour JesusChrist's ten into ub 
holy institution, in romem- bands: 
branoe of his death and pas- >> And here 
sion, may be partakers of his *o break the 
most blessed body and blood : *>"***• 
who, in the same night that * ^^ **®J® 
he was betrayed, • took bread, band*^upon 
and, when he had given all the 
thanks, ^ he brake it, and bread, 
gave it to his disciples, say- <* Here he 
mg. Take, eat, nhis is my »« to take the 
, A I- • I. • • iP cup Into his 

body which is given for you : jy£^ . 

do this in remembrance of c^^^iere 
mo. Ldkewiso after supper, to lay his 
he * took the cup ; and, when hand upon 
he had given thanks, he gave fj!^*^^ 
it to them, saying. Drink ye Jioe or fl»I 
all of this; for this "ia my gon) in 
Blood of the New Testament, which there 
which is shed for you and ^ ^^J^^ 
for many for the remission crated, 
of sins :* do this, as oft as 
ve shall drink it, in remem- 
brance of me. Amen. 



Transferred here from page 331, for 
the mirpoae of comparison. 
The same. 



Transferred here from page 331, for 
the purpose of comparison. 
The same. 
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reasonable, holy, and liyely aacriflce 
unto thee; humbly beseechinff thee, 
that whoeoev^ shall be partaken of 
thiB holy Communion may worthily re- 
ceive the moat precious body and blood 
of thy Son Jesus Christ, and be fulfilled 
with thy grace and heavenly benedio- 
tion, and made one body with thy Son 
Jesu Christ, that he may dweU in them 
and they in him. And although we be 
unworthy (through our manifold sins) 
to offer unto thee any sacrifice, yet we 
beseech thee to accept this our bounden 
duty and soryice, and command these 
our prayers and supplications, by the 
ministry of thy holy angels, to be brought 
up into thy hol^ tabemaole, before the 
sight of thy divine Majesty ; not weigh- 
ii^^ our merits, but pudoning our of- 
fenoee, through Chnst our Lord, by 
whom and with whom, in the Unity of 
the Holy Ghost, all honour and glory 
be unto thee, O Father Almighty, world 
without end. Amen. 

Let us pray : 

As our Saviour Christ hath com- 
manded and taught us, we are bold to 
say. Our Father, which art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will bo done in earth as it 
is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread. And forprive us our tres- 
passes, as we forffivo them that trespass 
against us. Ann lead us not into temp- 
tation. 

The answer. But deliver us from evil. 
Amen. 

Then shall the Priest say. The peace 
of the I/>nl bo alway with you. 
The Clerks. And with thy spirit 
The Priest. Christ our pasclial Lamb 
is offered up for us, once for all, when 
ho bare our sins on his body upon the 
cross ; for he is the very Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world ; 
wherefore let us keep a joyftd and holy 
feast with tlie Lord. 

Here the Priest shall turn him toward 
them that come to the Holy Conmiu- 
nion. and shall say : 

You that, &c, €u on page 316. 

Then shall this general confession be 
made, in the name of all those that are 
minded to receive the Holy Communion, 
either by one of them, or else by one of 



IMlL 

and bodies, to be a reaaGfoable, holy, 
and lively sacrifice unto thee ; bnmbly 
beseeching thee, that aU we which be 
partakers of this holy Communion may 
DC fulfilled with thy grace and heayenly 
benediction. And although we be un- 
worthy, through our manifold sina, to 
offer unto thee any sacrifice, yet we be- 
seech thee to accept this our boanden 
duty and service; not weighing our 
merits, but pardoning our offences, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord ; by 
whom, and with whom, in the unity of 
the Holy Ghost, all honour and glory be 
unto thee, O Father Almighty, world 
without end. Amen. 
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• 

the miniMerSj or by the Priest Mi m fli f, 
all kneeling hmnbly upon their kneei : 
Confeuion a» in fhe Tpruent Prayer- 
hook. 

Then shall the Priest stand up, and 
taming himself to the people, say thus : 

The Abwlutionj <i$ in the preteni 
Prayer-book, 



1U2. 



Then shall the Priest also say : 
Hear what comfortable words, 
6enlenee$ from Scripture as now. 



&c 



Then shall the Priest, turning him to 
God's board, kneel down and say in the 
name of h\\ them that shall receive the 
Communion this prayer following : 

We do not presume to come to this 
thy table (O merciful Lord) trusting 
in our own righteousness, but in thy 
manifold and great mercies. We be not 
worthy so much as to gather up the 
crumbs under tliy ti»ble ; but tliou art 
the same Lord, who«; property is always 
to have mercy. Gmnt us therefore 
(gracious Lonl; so to eat the flesh of thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink his 
blood in these holy mysteries, tliat we 
may eontinunlly dwell in him and ho in 
us, that our Hinful bodies may bo made 
clean by his IxKly, and our souls wnslieil 
through his most precious blood. Amen. 



Then shall the Priest, kneeling down 
at God's board, say in the name of all 
them that shall receive the Communion 
this prayer following : 

The same. 



to drink hi;} blood, that our sinful bodies 
may Ix) made clean by his body, and our 
Holds washed through his most procioos 
blood, and that we may evermore dweJl 
in liim and he in us. Amen. 



Then the Prit>st, standing up, shall 
sny as followcth : 



^ Then shall the Priest first receive 
the Communion in both kinds himself, 
and next deliver it to other Ministers, if 
any be tliero j>resent (that they nuiy be 
ready to help the chief Minister), and 
after to the people. 

^ And when he delfvoreth the sac- 
rament of the body of Christ, he shall 
sayto every one these wonls : 

The body of oiu- Lonl Jesus Christ, 
which was given for thee, preserve thy 
body and soul unto everlasting life. 



Almighty God &c, as on page 820. 

% Tlien shall the Minister first leoeiTo 
the Communion in both kinds himself^ 
and next deliver it to other Ministers, 
if any be there present (that they may 
help the chief ilinister), and after to 
the people, in their hands, kneeling. 

And when he delivereth the bread, he 
shall say : 

Take and eat this, in remembrance 
that Christ died for thee, and feed on 
him in thy heart, by futh, with thanks- 
giving. 
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The same. 



Wo do not presume to this thy table, 
&c., the same. 



so much as to gather the crumbs, &e. 



The same. 



The same. 



Almighty God, &c., as on page 321. 
The same. 



The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which was g^ven for thee, preserve thy 
body and soul into everlasting life : and 
take and eat this, in remembrance that 
Christ died for thee, and feed on him in 
thine heart, by faith, with thanksgiving. 



1[ Then shall the Priest, kneeling 
down at the Lord's Table, say in the 
name of all them that shall receive the 
Communion this prayer following : 

We do not presume to oomo to this 
thy Table, O merciful Lord, trusting in 
our own righteousness, but in thy mani- 
fold and great mercies. We are not 
worthy so much as to gather up the 
crumbs under thy Table. But thou art 
the same Lord, whose property is always 
to have mercy ; grant us therefore, gra- 
cious Lord, so to eat the flesh of thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink his 
blood, that our sinful bodies may be 
made clean by bis body, and our souls 
washed through his most precious blood, 
and that we may evermore dwell in him, 
and he in us. Amen. 

1[ When the Priest, standing before 
the Table, hath so ordered the bread and 
wine that he may with the more readi- 
ness and decency break the bread before 
the people, ana take the cup into his 
handiB, he i^all say the Prayer of Conse- 
cration, as followeth : 

Almighty God, &c., a$ on page S21. 

K Then shall the Minister first receive 
the Communion in both kinds himself, 
and then proceed to deliver the same to 
the Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, in 
like manner (if any be present), and 
after that to the people also in order, 
into their hands, all meekly kneeling. 
And, when he delivereth the bread to 
any one, he shall say : 

The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which was given for thee, preserve thy 
body and soul unto everlasting life. 
Take and eat this in remembrance that 
Christ died for thee, and feed on him in 
thy heart by faith with thanksgiving. 
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And the Minister deli?eiin^ ti|i 
rament of the blood, and giYing ereiT 
one to drink once, and no more, shall 
say: 

The blood of our Ijord J&mti Chriiit, 
which was shod for thee, preserve thy 
body and sonl onto everlasting life. 



liOL 

K And the Minisfter ihaX 
the cup shall say : 

Drink this in 
Christ's blood was shed for thee, 
thankfoL 



and be 



If there be a Deacon or other I'ricst^ 
then shall he follow with tlie chalice; 
and as the Priest miuistcreth Uie sacra- 
ment of the Ixxly, so sliall ho (for more 
expedition) minister tlio sacrament of 
the blood in form before written. 

In the Communion-time, the Clerks 
Hhall sing : 

ii. O Lamb of God, that takest away 
the sins of the world : 

Have mercv upon us. 
O lifimb of G<hI, that takest awuy the 
idns of the world : 

Grant us thy peace. 

Beginning so soon as the Priest dotli 
receive tlie holy Communion, and when 
the Communion is ended, then shall the 
clerks sing the post-communion. 

1[ Sentences of holy Scripture to be 
said or sung, every day one, after the 
holy Communion, callea the post-com- 
munion ; 

Matt. xvi. 24 ; xxiv. 13. 

Luke i. 68. Therefore let us serve 
him all the days of our life in holiness 
and righteousness accepted before him. 

Luke xii. 43, 47. 

John iv. 23 ; v. 14. Sin no more, &o. 
viii. 31. 32; xii. 36; xiv. 21, 23; xv. 
7 8 

'Rom. viii. 31. If God, &q, 32. 33, 
34, part of. xiii. 12. 
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And the Minister that delivereth the 
cup, shall say : 

The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which was shed for thee, preserve thy 
body and soul into everlasting life ; and 
drink this in remembrance that Christ's 
blood was shed for thee, and be thank- 
ful. 



f ]ind the Minister that delivereth 
the cap to any one shall say : 

The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which was shed for thee, preserve thy 
body and soul unto everlasting life. 
Drink this in remembrance that Christ's 
blood was shed for thee, and be thank- 
ful. 

^ If the consecrated bread or wine 
be all spent before all have communi- 
cated, the Priest is to consecrate more 
according to the form before proscribed ; 
beginning at [Our Saviour Christ in the 
same night, &c.] for the blessing of the 
bread; and at [Likewise after supper, 
&c.] for the blessing of the cup. 

% When all have communicated, the 
Minister shall return to the Lord's 
Table, and reverently place upon it what 
remaineth of the consecratea elements, 
covering the same with a Mr linen 
cloth. 
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1 Cor. i. 30, 31 : UL 16. 17, put of; 
iiL20. 
Eph. V. 1, 2. 

Thai the Priest fihail give thanks to 
God in the name of all them that have 
coDunanicated ; turning him first to the 
people, and saying ; 

The Lord l>e witli you. 

The amujer. And with Uiy spirit. 

The Priett. Lot us pray. 






Almighty and ereiliving God, we 
most heartily thank tlico for that thou 
hast vouchsafed to feed us in tliese holy 
mysteries with the spiritual food of the 
most precious body and blood of thy 
Son our Saviour Jesus Christ; and hast 
assured us (dulv receiving the same) of 
thy fiivour ana goodness towards us; 
and that wo bo very members incorpo- 
rate in tliy mystical body, which is the 
blessed comjmuy of all faithful people, 
and heirs through hope of thy everlast- 
ing kingdom, by the merits of the most 
preciouH death and passion of thv dear 
Son. Wo therefore most humbly be- 
seech thee, O heavenly Father, so to 
assist us with thy grace that we may 
continue in that holy fellowship, and do 
all such good works as thou hast pre- 
pared fur us to walk in ; tiirough Jesus 
Glirist our liord, to whom with tlieo and 
the Holy Ghost be all honour and glory, 
world without end. 



Then shall the Priest say the LonTs 
Prayer, the people repeatm^ after Htm 
every petition. 

1[ After whksh shall be aaid as toh 
loweth : 

O Lord and heavenly Father, a$ on 
pageS22. 

Or this. 

The same, 
thou dost vouchsafe to feed vm which 
have duly received these holy mysteries^ 
with the spiritual food of the most pre- 
cious body and blood of thy Son our 
Saviour Jesus Christ; and oost aasore 
us thereby of thy fiEiVour, &c. 



be also heirs 



Wc now most humbly 



Then the Priest, turning him to the 
people, sliall let thorn depart with this 
oleusing : 

The peace of God. &c. 

Then the people shall answer, Amen. 

Where tlicru jirc no Clerks, then the 
IViest shall bay all things appointed 
here for them to sing. 



If Then shall bo said or sung 
Glory be to God, &c. 

Then the Priest or the Bishop, if be 
be pn?at>iit, shall let them deport with 
this blessing : 

The same. 
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The same The same. 



The aame. The same. 

O Lord and heavenly Father, 08 on O Lord and heavenly Father, cm on 
page 323. page 323. 

The aame. The same. 

The same throaglioot Almighty and everliving Qod, we 

most heartUy thank thee, for that thou 
dost vouchsafe to feed us, who have 
duly received these holy mysteries, with 
the spiritual food of the most precious 
body and blood of thy Son our Saviour 
Jesus Christ; anddost assure us thereby 
of thy fovour and goodness towards us ; 
and that we are verv members incorpo- 
rate in the mystical body of thy Son, 
which is the blessed company of all 
faithfid people; and are also heirs 
through hope of thy everlasting king- 
dom, by the merits of the most predous 
death and passion of thy dear Son. 
And we most humbly beseech thee, O 
heavenly Father, so to assist us with 
thy grace, that we may continue in that 
holy fellowship, and do all such good 
works as thou hast prepared for us to 
walk in; through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
to whom, with tnee and the Holy Qhoet, 
be all honour and glory, world without 
end. Amen. 

The same. The same. 

The same. The sama 



The same. The same. 
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When the holy Gommuoion is oele- 
brated on the week-day, or in private 
bonseB, then may bo omitted the Gloria 
in excelaifl, the Creed, the homily, and 
the exhortation beginning Dearly be- 
loved, Ac. 

% CSollectB to be said after the Offer- 
tory, when there is no Communion, every 
Bach day one : 



Assist UB meidinlly, &c. 

through Christ our Lord. 



Collects to be said after the Oi&rtoiy, 
when there is no Communion, every such 
day one ; and the same mav be said alao, 
as often as occasion shall serve, after 
the Collects of either Homing or Ehren- 
ing Prayer, Communion, or Litany, by 
the discretion of the Minister : 

The same. 
The same. 



O Almighty Lord and overliving God, The same. 



Ac. 



Grant, we beseech thee, &c. 

Prevent us, &c. 

Almighty God, ftc. 

Jesu Christ our Lord. 

Almighty God which, Ac. 

^ For rain : 
O God, heavenly Father, &c. (cm now 
in our Praifer-ho(5c, with a few verbal 
aUeraiioM). 

For fair weatlier : 
O Lord God, &o. {as now in our Prayer" 
hooky with a few verbal aUerations). 

Upon Wednesdays and Fridays, the 
English Litany shall be said or sung in 
all places after such form as is appointed 
by the King's Majesty's injunctions ; or 
as is or shall be otherwise appointed by 
his Highness. And, though there bo 
none to communicate with the Priest, 
yet these days (after the Litany ended) 
the Priest shall put upon him a plain 
albe or surplice, with a cope, ana say 
all things at the altar (appointed to bo 
said at the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper) until after the Offertory ; and 
then shall add one or two of the Collects 
afore-written as occasion shall serve, by 
his discretion. And then, tumins; him 
to the people, shall let them depart 
with the accustomed blessing. 



The same. 

The same. 

The same. 
The same. 

The same. 



Upon the holydays, if there be no 
Communion, shall be said all that is ap- 
pointed at the Commmiion, until the 
end of the Homily, concluding with the 
general prayer for tho whole state of 
Christ's Church militant here in earth ; 
and one or more of these Collects before 
rehearsed, as occasion shall serva 



And the same order shall bo used 
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The same. 



Ollects to be said after the Offertory, 
when there is no Gommnnion, every soch 
day one or more ; and, &a 



The same. 
The same. 

The same. 



The same. 
The same. 
The same. 

The same. 



Jesus Christ our Lord. 



The same. 

through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

O Almighty Lord and everlasting 
Qod, &c. 

The same. 

• The same. 

The same. 
The same. 

Almighty God who, &c 



The same. 



f Upon the Sundays and other holy- 
days ^u there be no Communion) shall 
be said all that is appointed at the 
Conmiunion, until the end of the general 
Prayer [For the whole state of Christ*s 
Church militant hero in earth], together 
with one or more of these CoUecSi last 
before rehearsed, concluding with the 
Blessing. 
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all other days, whenaoever the people 
be ciutomably aaaembled to pray in the 
church, and none diapoaed to oommnni- 
cate with the Priest 

Likewiae in chapels annexed, and all 
other places, there shall be no celebra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper except there 
be some to communicate with the Priest 
And in such chapels annexed, when the 
people hath not been accustomed to pay 
any holy bread, then they must eitner 
make some charitable proTision for the 
bearingof the chargesof the Oonmiunion, 
or else (for receiving of the same) resort 
to tbeir parish church. For avoidinp; of 
all matters and occasion of dissension, 
it is meet that the bread prepared for 
the communion be made throughout all 
this realm after one sort and fiEishion; 
that is to say unleavened and round, as 
it was afore, but without ail manner of 

Srint, and something more larger and 
dicker than it was, so that it may be 
aptly divided into divers pieces; and 
every one shall be divided into two 
pieces at the least or more, by the dis- 
cretion of the Minister, and so distri- 
buted. And men must not think leas 
to be received in part tlian in the whole, 
but in each of them the whole body of 
our Saviour Jesus Clirist. 

And forasmuch as the Pastors and 
Curates within this realm shall con- 
tinually find, at their costs and cliarges 
in their cures, pufficicnt bread and wine 
for the holy Communion (as oft as 
their parishioners shall be disposed for 
their spiritual comfort to receive the 
same), it is therefore ordered, that in 
recompense of such costs and charges 
the parishioners of every parish shall 
offer every Sunday, at the time of the 
Offertory, the juat value and price of 
the holy loaf (with all such money and 
other things as were wont to be offered 
with the same) to the use of their Pastors 
and Curates, und that in such order and 
course as they were wont to find and pay 
the said holy loaf. 

Also that the receiving of the sacra- 
ment of the blessed body and blood of 
Christ may be most agreeable to the 
institution thereof, and to the usage of 
the primitive Church ; in all cathedral 
and collegiate churches there shall al- 
ways some communicate with the Priest 
that ministercth. And that the same 
may also Ix' observed everywhere abroad 
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And there shall be no celebration of 
the Lord's Supper, except there be a 
good number to communicate with the 
Priest, according to his discretioa. 

^ And if there be not above twoity 
persons in the parish of discietioii to re- 
ceive the Conmiunion, yet there shall be 
no Communion except four or three at the 
least communicate with the Priest. And 
in Cathedral and Collegiate ChvieheB 
where be many Priests and Deaoona, they 
shall all receive the Communion with the 
Minister every Sunday at the least, ex- 
cept they have a reasonable cause to the 
contrary. 

^ And to take away the superstitioii 
wluch any person h&th or might h&ve 
in the bread and wine, it sludl suffice 
that the bread be such as is usual to be 
eaten at the table with other meats, but 
the best and purest wheat bread that 
conveniently may be gotten. And if 
any of the bread or wine remain, the 
Curate shall have it to his own nae. 



The bread and wine for the Commu- 
nion shall be provided by the Curate 
and the Churchwardens, at the charges 
of the parish ; and the parish shall oe 
discharged of such sums of money, or 
other duties, which hitherto they have 
paid for the same, by order of their 
houses every Sunday. 
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The aamo. ^ And there shall bo no celebration 

of the Lord's Supper, except there bo 
a convenient number to communicate 
with the Priest, according to his dis- 
cretion. 

^ And if there bo not above twenty 
persons in ^e pariah of discretion to 
receive the Communion ; jet there shall 
be no Communion, except four (or tliree 
at the least) conmiunicate with the 
Priest. 

^ And in Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churehes and Colleges, where there are 
many Priests and Deacons, they shall all 
receive the Communion with the Priest 
every Sunday at the least, except they 
have a reasonable cause to the contrary. 

^ And to take away all occasion of 
dissension and superstition, which any 
person hath or might have concerning 
the bread and wine, it shall suffice that 
the bread be such as is usual to be eaten ; 
but the best and purest wheat bread 
that conveniently may be gotten. 

^ And if any of the bread and wine 
remain unconseciated, the Curate shall 
have it to his own use ; but if any re- 
main of that which was consecrated, it 
dball not be carried out of the Churoh, 
but the Priest, and such other of the 
Communicants as he shall then call 
unto him, shall, immediately after the 
Blessing, reverently eat and djrink the 
same. 

^ The bread and wine for the Ccnn- 
munion shall be provided by the Curate 
and the Churchwardens at the charges 
of the parish. 
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in the oountr^, some one at the least of 
that house, m erery parish, to whom 
by ooorse, after the ordinance herein 
made, it appertaineth to offer for the 
charges of the Gommnnion, or some 
other whom they shall provide to offisr 
for them, shall receive the holy Gom- 
mnnion with the Priest ; the which may 
be the better done, for that they know 
before when their course oometh, and 
may therefore dispose themselves to the 
worthy receiving of the saonunent And 
with him or them who doth so offer the 
charges of Uie Gommnnion, all other who 
be then godl^ disposed thereunto shall 
likewise receive the Gommnnion. And 
by this means the Minister, having al- 
ways some to communicate with him, 
may accordingly solemnize so high and 
holy mysteries with all the suffrages and 
due order appointed for the same. And 
the Priest on the week-day shall forbear 
to celebrate the Gommumon, except he 
have some that will communicate with 
him. 

Furthermore every man and woman 
to be bound to hear and be at the divine 
service, in the parisli church where they 
be resident, ana there with devout prayer 
or godly silence and meditation to oo- 
oupv themselves; there to pay their 
duties, to communicate once in the year 
at the least, and there to receive and 
take all other sacraments and rites in 
this book appointed. 

And whosoever willingly, upon no 
just cause, doth absent themselves, or 
do^ ungodly in the parish church oc- 
cupy themselves; upon proof thereof 
by the ecclesiastical laws of the realm 
to be excommunicate, or suffer other 
punishment, as shall to the ecclesias- 
tical judge (according to his discretion) 
seem convenient 

And although it be read in ancient 
writers that the people many years past 
received at the priest's hands the sacra- 
ment of the body of Christ in their own 
hands, and no commandment of Christ 
to the contrary ; yet forasmuch as they 
many times conveyed the same secretly 
away, kept it with them, and diversely 
abused it to superstition and wicked- 
ness ; lest any such thing hereafter 
should be attempted, and that an uni- 
formity might be used throughout the 
whole realm, it is thought convenient 
the people commonly receive the sacra- 
ment of Christ's body in their mouths at 
the Priest's hand. 






^ And note, that every parishioner 
shall communicate at the kast three 
times in the year; of which Eaater to 
be one ; and shall also receive the sacra- 
ments and other rites, according to the 
order in this book appointed. And 
yearly at Elaster every p«kriahianer shall 
reckon with his Parson, Vicar, or Curate, 
or his or their deputy or deputies, and 

Say to them or him all ecclesiastical 
uties aocustomably due then and at 
that time to be paid. 
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The same. 1 And note, that ereiy pftriBhloner 

shflJl oommunicate at the least three 
times in the year, of which Easter to be 
one. And yearly at Easter erery Pa- 
rishioner sbiall reckon with the Parson, 
Yicar, or Coiate, or his or their Deputy 
or Depnties; and nay to them (n* nim 
all EodesiastLcal anties, aocostomably 
due, then and at that time to be paid. 
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* Although no order can be so per- 
fectly deviacd, bnt it may be of some, 
either for their ignorance and infiimity, 
or else of malice and obstinacy, miacon- 
stnied, depraved, and interprated in a 
wrong part ; and yet because brotherly 
charity willeth that 00 much aa oooTe- 
niently may be, offences should be takea 
away : therefore we are willing to do the 
same. Whereas it is ordained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, in the admin- 
istration of the Lord's Supper, that the 
Ck)mmunicant8 kneeling would reoetfe 
the Holy Communion, which thing being 
well meant for a signification of the 
humble and groteful acknowledg^ing of 
the benefits of Christ, given unto the 
worthy receiver, and to avoid the profa- 
nation and disorder which about the 
holy Communion might else ensue; 
lest yet the same kneeling might be 
thought or taken otherwise, we do de- 
clare that it is not meant thereby, that 
any adoration is done or ought to be 
done, either imto the sacramental bread 
or wine there bodily received, or to any 
real and essential nresence there being 
of Christ's natural flesh and blood. For 
as concerning the sacramentid bread 
and wine, they remain still in their very 
natural Kubstances, and therefore may 
not be adored, for that were Id<^atry to 
bo abhorred of all fiEuthful Christians. 
And (IS concerning the natural body and 
blood of our Saviour Christ, they are in 
heaven and not here. For it is asainst 
the truth of Christ's true natural body, 
to be in more places than in one at one 
time. 



* This rubric doos not appear in Oardwdlt 
Litarglea Edward VU Bee p. 31T. The foUowiof 
note is appended to It In Liturgies of Edward YL, 
Parlcer Society, p. 283 :— 

** This paragrspli is fourth in order In Graf- 
ton 2. It is printed on a separate leaf In other 
copies, and, as is evident from the signatures, was 
added afterwards. In Qraflon 1, the leaf is pasted 
in after the copy was bound, sixl aereral oopiet 
•n without it*'^ 
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f After the Divine Service ended, the 
monej given at the Offertory shall be 
disposed of to snch pious and charitable 
uses, as the Minister and Churchwardens 
shall think fit Wherein if thej dis- 
agree, it shall be disposed of as the 
(Kdinary shall appoint. 

The GoancuNiON. 

" Whereas it is ordained in this Office 
for the Administration of the Lord's 
Supper, that the Communicants should 
receive the same kneeling ; (which order 
is well meant, for a signification of our 
humble and grateful acknowledgment 
of the benefits of Christ therein given to 
all worthy Beceivers, and for the avoid- 
ing of such profanation and disorder in 
the holy Communion, as might other- 
wise ensue) ; yet, lest the same kneeling 
should by any persons, either out of 
ignorance and infirmity, or out of malice 
and obstinacy, be misconstrued and de- 
praved; It is hereby declared, that 
thereby no adoration is intended, or 
ought to be done, either unto the Sac- 
ramental Bread or Wine there bodily 
received, or unto any Corporal Presence 
of Christ's natural Flesh and Blood. For 
the Sacramental Bread and Wine remain 
still in their very natural substances, 
and therefore may not be adored ; (for 
that were Idolatry, to be abhorred of all 
faithful Christians) ; and the natural 
Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ 
are in Heaven, and not here; it being 
against the truth of Clirist's natural 
body to be at one time in more places 
than one." 
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ESSAY X. 

PARTIES AND PAETY SPIRIT. 

Bt JOHN 8. HOWSON, D.D., 

DSAN OF CuJBVi'EK. 



CONTEN'l'S OF ESSAY X. 



Combination for religious ends— Parties 
are neccBsory — their clangers — 
party leadcra. 

Our present parties — our obligations to 
the Evangelical body — ^wkI ser- 
vice done by the High Chnreh 
party — the tendencies of Free 
Thought. 

The evils of Party spirit — illufetmtion 
from the vorious criticisms of the 
listmlK'th Conference — true esli- 
mate of the value of that met ting. 

The Ritualist section of tlie Hi«;hCh«rch 
btuly — its difiloyulty nn«l mif*- 
chievous ten«len<v its manifest 

• 

nftinity to the M<xlem Church of 
Homo false views of ihe Kneliu- 
ribt— practice of the Confessional. 



Faults of tlie Evangelical party — dan- 
gers inherent in their mode of 
procedure — is<»lation in regard to 
Churchmanship — narrownesB in 
regard to Free Thought 

Appeal for the co-operation of all mo- 
derate men, whether Evangelicala 
or Hiprh CTiurchmen — a common 
ground for this in the Prayer- 
Book— the duty of forbearanc© and 
concession in smaller matters of 
mbrical observance. 

In this argument no objection to a Ro- 
vi^ion of the Pniyer-Book — no 
antagonism to the idea of tlie 
IJeunion of Christendom — hopeful 
8ympU>ms of our time — preva- 
lent love of Hymns. 



PARTIES AND PARTY SPIRIT. 



Hardly anything is more difficult than to define the exact 
point where combination for a supposed religious end ceases to 
be good and begins to be an absolute evil. Combination there 
must be, under most circumstances, in this bad world, for the 
securing of such a purpose. Victory can seldom be attained, 
at least in critical times, by solitary struggles. But, on the 
other hand, there cannot well be combination without party ; and 
party involves great risks, both to truth and to charity. In 
party-action there must be mutual understandings and defim'te 
arrangements : and these require — ^we need not use the word 
compromise, for this would be to assume the very point at 
issue — but certainly some surrender of the individual will for 
the presumed general good. If there is resistance on the part 
of the individual will in matters of no essential importance, so 
that combination is made impossible, and the great end conse- 
quently lost, through perverse obstinacy or vanity or fanciful 
preferences, we feel no difficulty in condemning such resistance. 
But there are great dangers too on the opposite side. In order 
to make sure of combination serious convictions may be sacri- 
ficed : the judgment of those who unwillingly follow may really 
be better than the judgment of those who lead ; and thus for the 
sake of victory the very tiling is lost which alone makes victory 
valuable. Those, again, who at first have followed unwillingly 
may in time catch the enthusiasm of their party : passion then 
takes the place of judgment : combination is presently regarded 
as the end and not the means ; and in this heat the high moral 
tone is evaporated, which ought to preside over all action for the 
public good. 

We have unhappily not far to go for an illustration of this 
tendency of party-movement to degenerate into party-spirit 
The spectacle presented by both Houses of Parliament, for some 
considerable time past, is a very uneasy subject for those who 
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are anxious for the real welfare of their country at home, and 
for its creditable reputation abroad. Parties have most evidently 
been outbidding one another for popular acceptance ; while it 
is useless to deny that on both sides, in the midst of much 
energetic action, there has been a widespread absence of honest 
conviction. And now, in this present year, let any one take 
the pages of Hansard, and measure the space devoted in the 
speeches of both Houses, on either side, in mutual recrimi- 
nation, and he will find too much reason for uncomfortable 
thoughts in regard even to the credit of Parliamentary Grovem- 
ment. 

In the present instance our subject is connected entirely with 
Religious Parties ; and here it is peculiarly important to look on 
the moral aspects of the question. It is sometimes mid that 
the chief danger, in matters of this kind, is to the foolish fol- 
lowers — the weak and second-rate men, who must necessarily be 
led by others, — or to the selfish followers, who may have some- 
thing to gain by associating themselves under eminent leader- 
ship. But in tnitli, in all times of religious conflict^ there are 
special moral risks to the leaders themselves. The tempta- 
tion of a leader is to consider, not simply what is true, but what 
will produce an effect ; to seize the first weapon that comes to 
hand, especially if he is conscious that he can wield it well ; and 
not to intjuire into methods too closely, if it appears likely that 
they will lead to success. Jloreover each such leader is exposed 
to the moral dangers which are more peculiarly incident to his 
personal character. He may be endowed with too much subtlety 
or he may be beset by excessive vanity. A sensitive or over- 
bearing temperament may have been pampered by applause ; or 
the consciousness of exerting personal influence for years may 
have become so delightful, that a habit of something like 
intrigue may have been fostered and formed. The more closely 
we look into the matter, the more clearly we see how serious 
are the risks of party-action in the affairs of Keligion. A leader 
demoralised under the influence of seductive temptations is a peril 
to the whole couimnnity. ** If the blind lead the blind, shall they 
not both fall into the ditch ?" Under the double action of inex- 
cusable compliance on the one hand and unscrupulous leadership 
on the other, party-combination may become highly injurious 
to the most sacred interests. The party-combination, once 
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formed, may itself become the great object of care, and the 
enthnsiasm, which grew up in connection with a good end, may 
continue and be developed, till it can with equal facility be -ji 
made subservient to a bad end ; or (which amounts to the same 
thing) such party-feeling and party-organization may 'become 
subservient to a poUcy of» obstruction. This in fact is a most 
important part of our subject. K Party may, on the one hand, 
lead on to fanatical and mischievous extremes, it may, on the 
other, become a hindrance to necessary religious reforms, and 
obstinately forbid even the consideration of imperative subjects, 
simply because they are new, and at first sight not congenial 
with what has hitherto been accepted. A party leader, who has 
taken a certain attitude by mistake, finds it very difficult to alter 
his position without forfeiting the confidence of his followers ; 
and foolish followers, who trusted a man in an unreasoning way 
when he was right, will equally trust him now that he is wrong, 
so long as he does not avow a change of opinion. 

The result to which such a train of thought brings us is tliis : 
that if Eeligious Parties are inevitable, and in fact desirable. 
Party Spirit in Religion is a very great evil. Perhaps this rough 
distinction is as near an approach to a definition of tlie line 
between right and wrong, as is possible in regard to the matter 
before us. And now, though an abstract definition is im- 
practicable, a few reflections on the subject, in the midst of the 
excitement which surrounds us, may possibly elucidate some prac- 
tical and urgent duties in connection with particular questions. 
This line of distinction between the usefulness of Party and the 
mischief of Party Spirit may be taken as a thread to give some 
kind of coherence to thoughts, which, whatever they may be 
worth in themselves, are expressions of opinions not by any 
means hastily or recently formed. There is indeed, and there 
ought to be, a natural shrinking from the composition of a paper 
on this subject. The great objection to the publication of such 
remarks is this, that it is not easy either to write them or to 
read them without thinking of certain eminent and conspicuous 
men of our own day.* We live, liowever, at a very critical time ; 



* There is another obvions objection 
to such a paper as this. The wnter, in 
attempting to criticise all parties fairlj, 
might appear to hold himself superior 



to all of them. He must be content to 
bear such an imputation, and must take 
care that he does not deserve it. 
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and in tlie discharge of a public daty the fear of giving offenoe or 
of causing pain must sometimes be laid aside. The writer of 
such remarks as these can at least watch oyer his own q>irit» so 
as to be sure that he is not himself under the influence of mny 
feelings of personal animosity : and the reader may be asked to 
weigh impartially what is written, and to take it on its own 
merits, without imagining any such reference to individuals as 
would really be even more culpable than the party spirit, which 
is here so strongly blamed. 

It is a matter of course to remark, in the first place, that 
there have always been in the Church of England, if not two 
great religious parties, yet two divergent and well-marked 
tendencies of religious thought: the one making much of 
historical precedent, and laying great sti-ess on the outward 
means of grace and the corjxjrate life of tlie Church ; the other 
looking to the present rather than the past, having a repugnance 
to a rich ceremonial, preferring indeed to take Christianity on 
the side of doctrine rather than the side of worship, and more 
in its relation to the individual soul than to the community at 
large. Most impartial persons also (if any one can be impartial 
on such a subject) would say that the existence of these two 
parties or tendencies is an advantage, that it prevents stag- 
nation of thought, that a certain amount of controversy is a 
good corrective of selfishness and conceit, and that, each side 
in this question being avowedly in possession of some portion 
of the whole truth, better justice is done to each such portion of 
truth by having its own warm adherents and partizans. 

Moreover, it is not diflScuIt to point out practical benefits, on 
a very large scale, which are due to the action of these two 
parties, and which in all probability would not equally have 
been realised had not the two diverging tendencies existed. 
Thus it would hardly be possible to exaggerate the good done 
by the Evangelical body in breaking up the sleep of the Church, 
in quickening dull consciences, in creating a high standard of 
religious life, and forcing men to think of the serious conditions 
of our present state of existence. And again, definite results of 
the highest value can be traced to this party — in the growth 
of Jlissionary exertion — in the abolition of the Slave-trade — 
in the extension of Pastoral Care — in the development of 
Lay-agency — in alleviating the hardships of Factory labour. 
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and in Beformatory work of yarious kinds. On the other 
bide, those eyes must be very blind which cannot see the good 
service rendered during the last quarter of a century by the 
High Church party — in promoting more reverence in Public 
Worship — in calling back to the Sacraments some of that just 
attention which had not been given to them before — in the pro- 
motion of Sacred Learning — ^in correcting the spirit of isolation — 
and in giving us juster views of the high lineage which connects 
us with former ages. Nor is it difficult in this case, as in the 
other, to point to definite results of great importance. Our 
Church Music and Church Architecture are not what they were 
— the debates connected with such subjects as the "Offertory" 
and '* Free Worship " have given us more serious thoughts of the 
rights of the poor — the special efficacy of Women in works of 
charity, and the need of discipline, method, and training, in 
regard to their work, are now generally acknowledged: few, 
too, would be found to regret that our complete Church 
organization has been supplied to the Colonies ; and all these 
beneficial results are mainly due to the same origin. Human 
nature is such that we probably could not have had all these 
new advantages on both sides, now placed at our command, had 
it not been for the existence of party. Evangelicals and High 
Churchmen, though they have supposed themselves hostile to 
one another, have really been co-operating for our good: for 
tliey have both, in various ways, broken some of the conventional 
shackles of the past, and given us some excellent starting-points 
for the time to come. 

There is yet another element to be tiiken into account, 
before even the merest outline of our religious divisions 
can be complete. There are actively at work amongst us 
certain tendencies which might be grouped together under 
the designation of Free Thought, inasmuch as they all repre- 
sent a greater or less degree of independence, as opposed to 
adherence to any traditional school. And it would be very 
unjust not to acknowledge the benefits which are due to these 
tendencies. They have done good service, indirectly, by pro- 
moting a spirit of inquiry and caution, and thus diluting the 
fanaticism and correcting the follies into which traditional 
schools are apt to run. Moreover the commimity is under 
great obligations to men of this habit of mind for definite 
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results in works of exact Biblical Criticism and candid EScde- 
siastical History, for diligent labour in the task of Edocatioii 
and the pursuit of Science, and for facing boldly those Social 
questions, which are continually becoming more urgent. It 
would be impossible, however, to speak of such authois and 
workers, and their followers and admirers, as constitnting a 
Party. They are far too diverse to be permanently organised 
in diis way. Thus, for instance, the present agitation con- 
cerning the Irish Church has had the effect of dividing them 
into two sections, one representing a desire that the establish- 
ment of that Church should continue, lest religious zeal should 
break out into fanaticism and faction, the other urgently 
recommending that State-connection in this instance should 
cease, in order that religious zeal may receive a fuller develop- 
ment. 

Attempts indeed have been made to classify all these ten- 
dencies under one head by means of a party name.* But 
it is an evil to group together, by an accidental resemblance 
those who really differ very much from one another. Of 
all party terms, those perhai)s are the worst which rest upcm 
a negation. The greatest possible injustice too is done by asso- 
ciating together, before the public eye, those who at one 
extremity of a great miscellaneous body are thoroughly Chris- 
tian in their tone and habit of mind, and those at the other 
who, if they do not reject Revealed Truth, feel themselves quite 
at liberty to modify it into various forms. And here it must be 
observed that although those, to whom reference is here made, 
cannot properly be called a Party, they are by no means 
exempt, in some cases, from Party Spirit in its worst form, 
namely in the form of contempt and dislike. Those, in &tctf 
who consider themselves free from jiartizanship are under a 
peculiar temptation to despise others. The horror of cant 
sometimes leads to the worst kind of cant It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that those who are liberal in the sense of 



* In an excellent and important paper j graph. It is perhaps the best that oonM 
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caring little for the distinctions between truth and error are 
necessarily liberal in the sense of being fiur and considerate and 
respectful towards those who have strong convictions. When a 
mans position is defined by a supposed superiority to the 
prejudices of others, he is in great danger of fostering ** that 
Scorn which Wisdom holds unlawfuL" * 

If Parties have been a benefit to the community, it is 
impossible to deny that Party Spirit is a great evil. And now, 
turning again to the two great religious bodies, which may 
truly be called parties, and while fully recognizing the advan- 
tages we have derived from both, we cannot fail to observe the 
existence of this spirit, to a very harmful extent, in both, and 
especially in one of them, at the present time. 

Now what are the indications of Party Spirit? It is not 
very difficult to define them. One symptom of the disease is 
employment of violent and exaggerated language. The &cts 
concerning which a statement is made may possibly be in 
substance true, while the words employed for the purpose 
are such as both to betray passion and to excite passion. 
Instances occur in abundance, almost every week, familiar to 
readers of polemical newspapers or hearers of polemical speeches. 
Another symptom, closely and in fact necessarily connected 
with the former, is unfairness in argument In theological 
warfare it seems very seldom to be thought necessary to regard 
our Lord's rule of treating others as we should wish to be 
ti*eated ourselves. And yet in a matter where His truth is 
concerned, it must surely be peculiarly imperative to state our 
opponent's case as he would wish it to be stated. One particular 
form of this unfairness, and the worst of all, is an unscrupulous 
disregard for the reputation of others. Slander appears to be 
viewed as a lawful weapon in religious conflict. Sometimes, for 
example, we see so great a zeal for the second commandment 
or the fourth, that the ninth is practically obliterated from 
the Decalogue. Sarcasm and the fr^e use of nicknames consti- 
tute another form in which this bad spirit shows itself. We are 
well accustomed to this language now, especially as applied to 
Bishops. When we hear men called " Puritans," how well we 



* Here, and elsewhere in this Essay, 
a few sentences arc reproduced from a 
volume which was published by the 
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know that it is not intended that they should receive any ji 
When we hear the word " Popery," how well we know that the 
Church of Borne will not be treated calmly or &irly I Hardi 
and contemptuous words, too, are often most freely used by those 
who are least perfectly informed on the subject in hand. Such a 
phrase, for instance, as *' Mediseval sacerdotalism " probably zings 
out most loudly from those who are profoundly ignorant of the 
true history of the Middle Ages ; and, to turn suddenly to a totally 
different subject, but a very important one, both EvangeUcals 
and High Churchmen frequently use language concerning those 
who are sei)arated from the Church, which shows that they are 
hardly at all acquainted with the real thoughts and feelings of 
Non-conformists. 

It must be added further that it is often in regard to little 
things that Party Spirit shows itself in the most vexatious and 
mischievous manner. Trivialities are indeed the best material 
for such puny warfare; but warfare on such ground is very 
vexatious to those who wish to take a grave view of Human Life 
and of the Cliristian Religion. It is also very mischievous : for 
such small matters are conspicuous and on the surface, and are 
for the most part connected >vith Public Worship. It becomes 
therefore important to speak stron<i;ly on some points which 
otherwise would not be worthy of notice. Allusion will be made 
further ou in these pages to a few details of this kind. 

But now, before proceeding to a more precise criticism of our 
religious parties, and in order to give point and definiteness to 
the remarks which have already been made, let us take as a basis 
for illustration, a recent event of considerable note, the Lambeth 
Conference of Anglican Bishops from all parts of the world.. Each 
of our three schools has fastened upon this event in an eager and 
characteristic way. With the High Church party it was the 
occasion for eager exultation. In their eyes it was a Synod or a 
Council. " Behold," it was said, " here in the nineteenth century 
is one of the ancient ecclesiastical assemblies again: prelates 
meet once more and enunciate the faith." One might have 
thought that the world was to be conquered, from Vermont to 
Caffraria, because Bishops had spoken. But a voice is heard on 
the other side with a very different commentary on the same 
proceeding. " Behold, here is the beginning of a great system 
of hierarchical pretension: we can trace here a secret and 
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cunning conspiracy : the Liberties of the People and the Bojal 
Supremacy are both evidently threatened: the separation of 
the Church from the State, and the establishment of a Clerical 
tyranny is the conclusion to which all this most evidently tends." 
But there was a third line of criticism, rather derisive than 
serious, with which we were made familiar last year. Here 
again, however, we are rather coniiised when we come among 
the varying tendencies of Free Thought. All shades of senti- 
ment in regard to this matter might be traced in the periodical 
press. Some, who think it best for the Church to be immovably 
bound in the fetters of State-connection, naturally regarded this 
meeting as a fiGinatical impertinenca Others preferred to view 
it as a social gathering of a very unimportant and indeed 
somewhat ridiculous character. To some persons again who seem 
to regard Christianity as a mere sentiment, which they would 
wish to see mei^ed and diluted in the general stream of secular 
thought, such an occasion was almost irritating. " Behold, here is 
the theological view of human life again weakly attempting to 
disturb the victorious progress of scientific ideas." With whatever 
varieties, the commente on the Lambeth Conference from the 
side of Free Thought were obviously marked by the common 
feature of Contempt. 

Now what would have been a juster and more reasonable 
view of the whole subject than any of the three views which 
have just been stated? Other men, who are conscious of a 
common interest, and who find that they have difficulties and 
dangers in common, meet together without being blamed. Why 
should Bishops be precluded from such consultations? Are 
their anxieties so slight, or is their wisdom so superhuman, that 
they can secure no advantage by coming together? Have they 
nothing to learn from one another ? May not those who repre- 
sent the stiff and constrained arrangements of England, gain 
some benefit, or possibly confer some benefit, in conference with 
those who represent the perfectly free system of America, or the 
semi-establishments of the Colonies?* Moreover, few men are of 
opinion that our ecclesiastical arrangements can continue pre- 
cisely the same as at present for a long period to come : and 
surely it must be the part of wisdom t6 prepare, whether for and- 

* It is a cause of pennanent regret to I prelates of our Northern Proyince were 
very many, that five out of the seven | unable to be present. 
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den shocks, or for gradual change, by establishing a good mutual 
understanding among those on whom the chief responsibility 
rests. There is an advantage, under such circumstances, even 
in the mere forming of mutual acquaintance : and when modem 
facilities give new opportunities for such a purpose, it does not 
seem very unreasonable to use them. And, to pass to a higher 
view, it must be productive of some benefit in our time, that 
the various Churches of the Anglican Communion should have 

become more conscious than before, alike of their identitv 

• 

with one another, and of the continuity, both of doctrine and 
ministry, which binds them with the Churches of the Early 
Ages. If Presb\^rians or Methodists had met in this way, 
from all parts of the earth, probably very little of this partizan 
criticism would have been provoked. But Bishops are always 
blamed, whether tliey do too much or too little. In this case 
they have been found fault with, both for attempting what was 
too great for their sphere and for wasting tlieir time on a merely 
trivial business. The two accusations are clearly contradic- 
tory. But in &ct, the moderation which marked the whole pro- 
ceeding was one of its best features. Nor is it by any means 
likely that its results will be inconsiderable. To take one 
instance : there is reason to know that among those in Italy, 
who are stiniggling towards the light and anxious for a Refor- 
mation of their Church on Primitive principles, the letter issued 
by the Lambeth Conference has produced a sympathy and en- 
couragement, which at this moment are peculiarly valuable. 

Now, to leave these more general remarks, it is easy to say 
which party among ourselves, at the present moment, is the most 
thoroughly organized, the most active, and the most violent. 
The allusion is of course to the High-Church party : not how- 
ever to that body as a whole, but to the extreme section of it^ 
Very great differences subsist among those who would agree to 
call themselves High-Churchmen. And one danger of the wil- 
ling adoption of this nomenclature, is lest those who acknow- 
ledge it in their own case, should gradually be drawn on to 
assimilation with excesses which they at present deplore. One 
chief purpose, in fact, of these pages is to urge the co-operation 
of such men with those who have a different designation, but. 
with whom they have far more symj^athy than with the extreme 
men of their own camp. 
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In comparison with the Bitualists hardly any other party in 
the Church of England can be said to exist, while they certainly 
exhibit some of the worst faults of a party : and those who have 
watched the progress of controversy during the last few years 
have noticed the diligent use made of two convenient oppor- 
tunities* for manifesting these faults. In the recent Church 
Congresses — at Norwich — at York— at Wolverhampton — no 
pains have been spared to create the impression that this party 
is very powerful. We all know how great an effect can be pro- 
duced by a small body of men, if they have a definite aim, and if 
they are resolute and unscrupulous. We have seen this lately 
in the ease of the Fenians. In making these remarks concern- 
ing the use made of Church Congresses, it is important to add 
that the younger men have been in some degree kept in check 
by the leaders. Still it has been the evident policy of the 
majority of the party, by means of noisy demonstrations and in- 
cessant activity, to convey through the newspapers an impression 
that they represented the general sentiment of these meetings, 
and therefore of the Church at large. And to a certain extent 
they have succeeded, aided, as they have been, by the culpable 
remissness or reluctance of the Evangelical party in regard to 
these public occasions. But such an impression is untrue, 
even as respects these meetings themselves. It is ludi- 
crously untrue as respects the general body of the Church. 
This extreme party is in feet very small. But it is determined 
and incessantly active. This can be further seen by observing 
how diligently its members employ the Press in every direction.* 
Books and papers of all kinds are issued in furtherance of the 
cause. Essays of the most startling character are published 
without any reserve. The newspapers of the party have their 
articles well seasoned for a morbid public appetite. Devotional 
books, with the distinctive characteristics of the school, are cir- 
culated through channels more or less clandestine. This kind of 



* It is by no means impUed that it 
is wrong to make use of the Press in 
furtherance of our religious views. On 
the contrary,- it is a duty to use it dili- 
gently. No better illustration of this 
feeling could be given than the course 
adopted by the Wesleyan Oonferenoe 
during the present year. Not only 
the London papers, but almost eveiy 



paper at least in the North of Eng- 
land, contained day by day for a con- 
siderable period carefully prepared and 
conununicated articles ; and the result 
has been, no doubt, the creation of a 
general and timely impression of the 
great strength of the Wesleyan body, 
on the eve of the meeting of aBeformea 
Parliament. 
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propagandism, with its reckleesnesB and verBatility, is extremely 
likely to gain many adherents. It becomes therefore very im- 
portant to form a right estimate of the principles of the party 
and a clear view of the ultimate results to which it tends. 

Now there really need be no hesitation in using strong 
language concerning the end at which this party, in itB most 
advanced and concentrated form, practically aims, and the 
source from which it draws its inspiration. Those who have 
carefully watched all these symptoms cannot have much doubt 
upon the subject. The Modern Church of Bome is the great 
central body which gives strength to the party. Here is the 
fulcrum on which its lever rests. The whole style of phraseology 
is recognised at onoe by those who are familiar with BcMnan 
Catholic books. And in this, it may be added, is one of the great 
marks of the spirit of Party. An attempt is made to alter even 
the vernacular language of the Church of England : and a cor- 
responding duty rests on faithful members of the Church to 
resist this tendency. So with the attitudes and accessories of 
Public Worship. The affinity is so close as practically to be 
identity. As to any stress being laid on the difference between 
vestments of Sarum and vestments of Rome, this is evidently 
mere trifling. The true import of the movement is quite 
evident, and has for some time been clearly discerned by the 
most acute and judicial minds amongst us.* What deg^ree of 
actual intercourse may be going on between the influential men 
of this party and the authorities and clergy of the Church of 
Rome it is impossible to say : and no accusations on this sub- 
ject ought to be made at random. This, however, must have 
attracted the notice of every one, that great advances in the 



* ** Nothing, in my judgment, can be as the form and colour of gannaoii to 
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Bomeward direction have been made of recent years, and that 
the party of those who tend that way has been much more 
definitely concentrated and more highly organized than it 
used to be. 

There is a great contrast, in several particulars, between the 
present and the old Oxford movement. When the ' Tracts for 
the Times ' were coming out, all then was decorum, reverence, 
and reserve. Everything was said, as it were, under the breath, 
lest a liberty should be taken with sacred things. Now every- 
thing is popular, clamorous, and democratic. All arts of pleasing 
seem to be approved, if only they are successful. Then was a time 
of close study and solid learning. Now we are met on every side 
by what is showy and superficial. Then the great English Divines 
— Laud, Andrewes, Cosin — were the standards set before us. 
Now we hear nothing of " the first five centuries," or of " the 
Catholic Church before the division of East and West" Nothing, 
in fact, is more despised than that which calls itself merely An- 
glican. Then it was " Popular Protestantism " that was blamed 
and opposed. Now "Protestantism" pure and simple is the 
hatefal word, against which bitter enmity and scorn are directed. 
The party is most clearly ranged side by side with the Alodem 
Church of Kome in its opposition to everything else. This 
would be a serious matter at any time : and it is a peculiarly 
serious matter just now, when intercourse with the Continent is 
become so easy and so frequent, and when the Church of Home 
itself is moving on so remarkably in a course of new and over- 
bearing development. The closer and more easy contact of 
nearly all classes in this country with Continental countries is a 
fact to be pondered in regard to many questions of morals and 
theology. The Sunday question need only be mentioned to 
make us conscious of its importance. When we take so many 
collateral influences into account, it becomes more evidently our 
duty to be on the alert in resisting a party, the success of which 
would either gradually assimilate the Church of England to the 
Church of Ilome, so that union would take place on Tridentine 
principles, or would take oflf a large portion of our people into 
that Church, leaving the rest of the community disoi^nized 
and weakened by controvoEsy. 

It is partly an instincHve sense of this danger which hBs 
roused throughout the country so great a i^epagnance to the 

2 A 2 
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movement. This repugnance is shared, too, both by educated 
theologians and by the ordinary thinkers who are guided simply 
by the strong instincts of free Englishmen. With the former^ 
who are acquainted with the recognised works of Moral Theology 
in the Church of Borne, it is no wonder if they are inspired with a 
profound distrust when they find themselyes within the penumbra 
of that Church.* And as to the latter, for them the main 
points of this controversy are summed up in the Ultra-Sacer- 
dotal theory, which, if generally accepted^ would reverse the 
history of our country. This theory practically presents itself 
under two main aspects, on each of which a few words may now 
be said. Other parts of this wide subject are dealt with in this 
volume by independent minds. Some very simple thoughts on 
the Eucharist and on the Confessional may be allowed to find 
a place here. 

It is remarkable that, in the early part of the High Church 
movement, theological discussions had a tendency to connect 
themselves with one of the two Sacraments, and that now our 
chief ecclesiastical debates are associated with the other. We 
hear but little now, in the way of controversy, concerning Holy 
Baptism. It seems to have fallen comparatively into the 
shade : as, indeed, is but natural ; for such is the case in the 
Modem Church of Home. The Holy Communion is at present 
the one great topic set before us in connection both with the 
power of the Priesthood and with our acts of Worship. But, 
indeed, it is not now chiefly as a " Communion " at all that 
this Sacrament is set before us, but rather as a " Sacrifice," 



* It is enough here to refer to a 
paper in the ' Gutliolic Layman ' (July 
19, 1S55), printed after a very iin- 



may employ a word in one sense, when 
we know that the hearer understands 
in a totally different sense. A sentence 



portant article in tlie * Gliristian Re- j may have two meanings : for example, 
mombrancer ' on Liguori a Theory of . *' This book is Peter's *' may mean 



Trutlifulness had been reviewed both 
in the * Rambler ' and the * Dublin 
Review.* It is remarked here that " the 
method of the Jesuit moral theology is to 
lay down a rule, strict enough to satisfy 
the demands of the strictest of theorists, 
and then to eat out the heart of the 
rale with exceptions numerous enough 
to permit the laxest of practice." Thus 
it IS a heinons sin to tell a lie : but for 
a good reason, as in order to preserve 
things good for the spirit or useful to 
the body, we may use equivocation. We 



either that Peter is the owner of it or 
the writer of it ; and we may take ad- 
vantage of tliis ambiguity. Or if it is 
expedient to conceal a thing, we may 
answer, "I say No," meaning, "I pro- 
nounce the word No.'* The article in 
the * Gliristian Remembrancer ' ( by the 
Rev. F. Meyrick) was afterwards pub- 
li8he<l, with notices of the review, in 
the 'Rambler* and the ' Dublin Review,* 
and ought to be widely known and 
carefully read. 
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in which the merely human priest practically makes propitia- 
tion for the people. The former is the view s^t before us in 
the Bible and the Prayer-Book: the latter is the Modem 
view, which is pressed upon us by all the accessories that 
can make it attractive. It is of the utmost consequence 
that careful attention should be given to this simple contrast. 
It will be observed that in these remarks there is no deprecia- 
tion suggested of the value of the Sacraments as " effectual '* 
signs of grace* — no mere Zwinglian theory advocated that 
would reduce Communion into mere Commemoration — no 
doubt expressed as to the close and peculiar Presence of Christ 
with every worthy recipient. What is urged is simply this, 
that the Roman Catholic or Bitualist view of the Lord's Supper 
is not taken out of the Bible, but imported into it, and that it 
is not in harmony with our Services or our Articles. Let any 
one fresh from the pages of the New Testament look at the 
system as maturely developed in the Church of Home ; and can 
he fail to be startled by the discrepancy ? Is it not really a 
shocking perversion so to have altered this Sacred Feast, in 
which all true Christians realised their union with their Lord 
and with one another, as to have made it a Sacrifice dependent 
on the will of the Priest who receives his fee, so that those who 
pay the greatest amount of money are supposed to obtain, for 
themselves or their friends, the greatest amount of benefit? 
And as to the opposition between this system and the Prayer- 
Book, it would be almost a waste of time to quote collects, 
rubrics, and articles. We might rest the case on that part of 
our Authorised Formularies which is usually considered most 
favourable to the Ritualist view, and compare the words uted 
among ourselves and in the Roman Church in the ordaining of 
a priest, after hands have been laid on his head. In the one 
case the Bible is given, with the Commission to " preach the 
Word of God and minister the Holy Sacraments ;" in the other 
the Cup and Paten are given, with authority to offer '^Sacrifices 
for the Living and the Dead."t 



• ArixxY. 

t The contrast is well seen if we 
put the passages side by side, with the 
accompanjring mbrics. ** Then (after 
the laying on of hands) the Buhop 
thaU deliver to every one of Utem, 



kneeling, (he Bible into hie hand, soy- 
ing: Take tbou Authority to preach 
the Word of God, and to minister the 
Holy Sacraments in the Congregation, 
where thou shalt be lawfully appointed 
thereanlo.** — 'Foim and Manner ot 
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Witli this sharp contrast in view, and feeling that we have a 
firm position both on Biblical and on Liiturgical gionnds, we are 
bound to oppose novelties of ceremonial, which tend to intro- 
duce amongst us the Boman view of the Eucharist. Such is the 
custom, which under other circumstances would be harmless, of 
encouraging non-communicants to remain during the celebra- 
tion, under the notion that they receive benefit by passively 
^ assisting " at a " sacrifice." Such, again, are the vestments, 
which are at present causing so much tumult Not indeed 
that attempts to give richness and beauty to public worship are 
to be blamed : but whatever is the dmpery of a false doctrine, and 
avowedly adopted to make that doctrine attractive, must deserve 
opposition.* And in connection with these showy accessories 
of the highest act of public worship another remark most be 
made, which is of considerable importance. In the palmy days 
of the * British Critic ' it used to be said that " Protestant^n 
is the religion of corrupt human nature." But on the other 
side it is very difficult to help remarking on the very fiBusile 
connection which seems to subsist between ornate Eudiaristic 
ceremonial and the world of Fashion. It is quite true that there 
is often among extreme High Churchmen a noble austerity and 
a self-denial that may well be an example to some of their 
opponents. Nevertheless, among disciples of this school there 
seems not unfrequently to be an extreme triviality of mind,t 
which finds its opportunities equally and alternately in exciting 



Ordering of Priests.' " Turn tradit 
tuilibet iuccestiv^ Calicem cum vino et 
aotia, et Patenam mperpontam cum 
Hattiat Pontifice singulis dicentty Aocipe 
potestatemofferre aacrificium Deo, Mis- 
aasqne celcbrare, tarn pro vivig quam 
pro defanctu." — •Pontine. Bom.* (Par. 
1664) p. 50. 

• It will be seen that a different view 
is taken here from that expressed by 
Professor Plumptre (pp. 337-340) in 
a copious and thotigntfiil Essay on 
•* Church Parties. Past, Present, and 
Future," recently published in the 
' Oontemporary Review * (March, 1868). 
There is this difference between the 
Ritoalist enthusiasm of our time and 
Hie Wesleyan enthusiasm of the last 
century, that the latter was &r more in 
harmony with the general principles of 
the English Church as settled at the 



Reformation and on the whole main- 
tained since. 

t In illustration of the mixture of 
triviality and materialism wht<^ eh*- 
racterises some members of this aobool, 
the following letter (printed in a theo- 
logical paper on Oct. 16, 1867) isqmted 
with some reluctance. ** I find it very 
easy, although I have mustachios* to 
receive the Blood at the Holy Oaan- 
munion into my mouth without dese- 
cration, if tlie chalice is given into my 
hands; otherwise it is very difficult. 
Last Sunday I communicated at a 
Ritualistic Church, and through the 
officiating clergyman keeping the cha- 
lice in Ms hands I was utterly unable 
to receive my Lord's atoning Blood 
except in a manner which, for a mo- 
ment, led me to wish that the Roman 
use was in force among us.** 
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amusement and in the display connected with the deepest 
religious mysteries. This in itself is a great condemnation of 
the system ; for true Christianity in its highest forms was never 
fashionable. 

The Confessional is another subject to which a similar line of 
argument may be applied. The hahU of confessing to a priest 
has no countenance either from the New Testament or from the 
Prayer-Book. That the seeking of confidential " ghostly advice " 
is in many cases very important, cannot be doubted. The 
temptations of young men, for instance, in a luxurious age, may 
well lead to many serious and private conversations with Clergy- 
men who can be trusted. Nor can it be denied that the Prayer- 
Book, in a certain qualified way, does give encouragement to 
Confession in some instances. Here perhaps we are obliged 
to occupy a defensive position in regard to one or two passages 
in the Book of Common Prayer, which, taken alone, without 
their proper explanatory circumstances, might be erected into 
an argument for the systematic Confessional. But a considera- 
tion of the whole environment of these passages, especially 
when the expressed opinions of those who compiled our services 
are remembered, shows that the cases for which provision is thus 
made are entirely exceptiontd. On a broad view of the matter, 
it may be truly asserted that nothing is more contrary to the 
spirit of the Reformation than a general prevalence of Private 
Confession followed by Priestly Absolution. And as to Scripture, 
such a system as that of the Church of Bome in this respect is 
clearly baseless. To quote in defence of it our Lord's words to 
the healed leper * is ^uite irrelevant ; and St. James's precept 
regarding the mutual confession of sin t is a strong argument in 
the other direction. 

The practical results of a wide extension of the system 
among ourselves would be very serious. And a reference may 
here be made to a very important side of our whole subject. 
Perhaps the best part of the religious work to which the 
High Church party has given rise is the work of Sisterhoods. 
No words of respect can be too strong in acknowledgment of 
the beautiful devotion of the women who are thus engaged in 
helping the sorrowful and recovering the lost But in propor- 



" Matt, viil 4. f Jam. v. la 
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tion as Sisterhoods are made subservient to the Confesffional, 
great risks are inyolyed both to themseWee and to sociely.* 
There is nothing of which the English people is more jealous 
than secresy in matters of religion, and priestly interference in 
domestic life. And just now no circumstances are more perilous 
than those which encourage separation of feeling between the 
Clergy and the Laity. In the midst of much activity and much 
readiness for useful service, it cannot be denied that a very 
serious discouragement and despondency has been, during the 
last few years, coming over the minds of English Laymen. 
There are various symptoms of this, and various causes for it 
But undoubtedly one cause is a distrust regarding the Ultra- 
Sacerdotal tendencies of the time, as shown in the encourage- 
ment of the Ck)nfess]onal, and in new and obnoxious forms 
of Ritual. They are determined that England shall not be 
brought under the old yoke again; but they are not sure 
regarding the changes which are coming over the mind of 
the English Church. It seems then a most evident duty to 
point out where the danger lies, and to counteract it in 
good time. Legislation can be of little use, except in r^ard 
to what is merely external. If there is a combination for mis- 
chievous ends— for revolutionising our Church — and for sacri- 
iicing our liberties — this must be met by a counter-combination ; 
not, it is confidently submitted, by the formation of a coonter- 
party using the same ]X)lemical and extreme methods, but by 
general co-operation and good mutual understanding among all 
moderate men. And if it is clearly seen that we are all threat- 
ened by a serious danger in one particular quarter, it may be 
hoped that some, whose apparent sanction increases the danger, 
will draw off from an association wliich is not really natural to 
them, and that they will be met by the sympathy of others 
who are quite at one with them in desiring to see the Church of 
England prosperous and strong. 
But the other side of our mixed community has been guilty 



* That a defined and reoognbed i And to argne in favour of any cosiome. 



dress is of great importance, where 
women are profcsBionally set apart to a 
life of charity, is quite weU known to 
all who have studied the subject But 



that, with this obvious general resem- 
blance, it differs in some yery small 
particular from any existing co«tiime in 
the Giiurch of Rome, is to make the 



great harm has been done by palpable I matter worse : for such an ar;goment 
imitations of Romanism in this respect j approaches very near to an insoli. 
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too ; and not only so, but it has also been in some considerable 
measure the cause of the reactionary extravagances which have 
just been criticised. Let us look quietly now at this other side, 
and sum up the case against the Evangelical party, not hastily 
or angrily, and certainly not, as has too often been done, in any 
sarcastic or contemptuous spirit. Those who read this Essay 
will easily perceive that the writer's sympathies and convictions 
have a closer connection with this party than with any other. 
And especially must this sympathy be expressed with regard to 
one great principle which has always characterised the Evan- 
gelical body, namely the assigning of paramount importance to 
religious efforts for individual souls, as op{)osed to dwelling too 
much on what may be called collective Christianity, and on 
those outward means which are valuable only so far as they are 
used for spiritual ends. It cannot be too carefully recollected that 
the Gospel is a remedial system, and that in order to do its work 
effectually it must be brought to bear immediately on separate 
souls. Moreover a very large part of this work must be done 
by the direct application of that Truth, which, revealed once 
for all at the first, has been permanently preserved in Scripture ; 
while one great method of doing this must be by Oral Communi- 
cation. It is quite possible that all this may be neglected, or 
thrown into the shade, while yet there is great activity in out- 
ward religious work, and great fervour in outward religious 
services. Now it has been the honour and merit of the Evan- 
gelical party to hold fast to the central reality as opposed to the 
subsidiary methods. But from this very exclusiveness of view — 
from too much forgetful ness of those methods — from too great a 
disregard of the conditions under which the Truth is to find its 
way to various minds, and from the temptations inevitably 
incident to its own mode of procedure — from these causes have, 
in a great measure, sprung the past defects and the present 
weakness of this party. It is hoped that some part of this pro- 
cess may be pointed out frankly, without giving needless offence. 
Even without reference to any particular views of religious 
truth or religious institutions, the mode of procedure which is 
natural from the Evangelical starting-point must involve some 
danger of party mischief. There must, in the first place, be 
some tendency to isolation, arising from this high and exclusive 
aim at the production of spiritual life, and from natural want of 
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sympathy with those who are presnmed to be too mnoh occupied 
with what is external and superficial. And this isolation cannot 
fail to result, more or less, in Party Spirit. In proportion as 
Evangelical Churchmen are separated fix)m the rest of the world, 
while at the same time they are occupied with interests of high 
importance, a peculiar phraseology with ccmventional wati^woids 
will almost necessarily come into existence. And all this is 
mischievous, because it impedes mutual acquaintance, creates 
misunderstandings, and prevents co-operation among those who 
do not really differ, though they seem to do so. It is mischievous^ 
too, because it tends, not merely to party organization in the 
general sense, but to the formation of little sets of admirers 
round party leaders, whether in the form of congregations 
attached to favourite preachers, or of social groups, which, being 
satisfied with themselves and with their idol, learn a most 
injurious habit of self-complacency. 

The evil too is much enhanced by the fact that in these 
circles, by the very nature of the case, the general method of 
acting on the minds of others is by public addresses, whether 
from the Pulpit or on the Platform. And here a remark may 
be made on a popular fallacy, which has been productive of 
much mischief, arising out of a restricted interpretation of the 
word " preach," as used in the English Bible. Undoubtedly 
this word is constantly employed in the New Testament to 
describe the communication of the Gospel to human souls. 
It is also true that in modem English the word is limited to 
oral addresses made by one person to an assembly, as from a pulpit 
or platform. Hence it is assumed that this is the one great 
authorised and effectual method of exciting spiritual life. But 
oven the English term has only recently narrowed itself to 
this restricted application. And the words in the original, so 
translated, are in fact various, some having reference merely 
to private conversation, some denoting the communication of 
joyful tidings by any method.* It is obvious that such com- 
munication may often be most usefully made in writing: and 
it might have been thought that those who have so high a 
reverence for the letter of Scripture would have included the 



* In Acts XX. 7, 9, the urord used im- 
plies coiivemiiioii. In Acta viii.'35 the 



reference is clearly to conversation of tli« 
most private kind. 
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written and printed Epistles of St. Paul among the methods 
(to nse his own phrase) ''of manifesting the word through 
preaching."* But a fallacy connected with a Biblical phrase 
has an extraordinary power and tenacity, and it gives an 
opportunity of settling a question at once by an iq)parently 
authoritative statement. It is obvious that if an error of this 
kind is accepted as a truth, it must tend to give power and 
permanence to whatever evils are connected with the oral mode 
of communicating religious impressions to large assemblies; 
and that the evils lurk side by side with the benefits cannot be 
doubted by any thoughtful man. 

G^eorge Herbert says that " Sermons are dangerous things ;" 
and never was any saying more true. Especially are sermons 
dangerous to the preachers themselves. To have collected an 
admiring congregation — to be sure of obtaining attention — to 
know that what is said will be accepted by large numbers, not 
because they have well considered it, but because it is put 
before them with grace and with force, — ^this must involve no 
ordinary temptation to the speaker. No doubt some corrective 
is furnished by general public opinion. Eemarks, often unjustly 
severe remarks, are made in abundance just now concerning 
sermons. But such remarks are directed against unsuccessful 
preachers. It is the successful preacher who is beset by moral 
danger. In the pulpit he has everything his own way. As 
the matter has been amusingly put, there is '' no counsel for the 
defendant ;" and the preacher, while applauded by the unrea- 
soning many, may little know what harm he has done to the 
thoughtful few, by exaggerations or unfair omissions. And as 
with the Pulpit, so with the Platform. There is a great 
absence of salutary discipline for the orator in the eager flutter 
of an expectant assembly. It is no wonder if he yields to the 
temptation of the moment, and gratifies himself by gratifying 
those who already agree with him. And then in the satisfied 
feeling that he has done well for his own cause he never discovers 
that he might have done much better for the Church. These 
things are willingly tolerated when a speaker is popular ; but 



♦ Tit. i. a So in 1 Cor. L 21 "the 
foolishnees of preaching ** has no gpeoial 
reference to the pnlpit, though it is often 
referred to it in such a way as to provoke 



a smile. TheApostle is saying that "the 
revealed and proclaimed Wisdom/' 
which men presune to call "FoUy," iti 
the means of "saving them that believe." 
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the harm which results is great. It is impossible to doabt that 
large numbers of our most reb'gious people are now utterly 
weary of the platform. There is indeed a danger lest such a 
feeling should take an unjust form. Religious Meetings, like 
Popular Lectures, have done good service in their day, and, 
like them, will do good service ap^in. But as Popular Lectures 
can never take the place of Education, so neither can Public 
Addresses of any kind be a substitute for Pastoral Work ; and, 
in the very nature of the case, a risk of delusion in this respect 
is inherent in the Evangelical methods. With whom, however, 
is victory likely to remain, with the Roman Catholic Sisters of 
Mercy in their gentle labours of love among families unvisited 
by their own Pastors, or with the eloquent speaker at a Pro- 
testant Meeting, from which Roman Catholics are absent?* Is 
not such a question a severe, but just, commentary on Solomon's 
saying, that '' in all labour there is profit, but the talk of the 
lips tendeth only to penury T 

But to turn now from methods to opinions, and taking the 
Evangelical party first on the side which it presents towards 
the High Church party, a separation of feeling has taken place 
through each of them looking too exclusively on one of two 
different aspects of Christian truth. Some difference of view 
in matters of this kind is probably a necessity inherent in 
human nature : but there ought to be mutual forbearance and 
a readiness to work together, if it is possible. Each side, too, 
must admit at least a limited possession of truth on the other 
side. Some may be dis{X)sed to lay stress on church life, some 
on individual life : but both are realities : nor can it in fairness 
be said that those who make the former prominent are in- 
different to the latter. But it is assumed that strong diver- 
gences exist. A certain amount of feeling is excited. So 
these questions pass into controversial forms. Then begin the 
evil effects of Party Spirit. Liberties are taken with Scripture 
itself. Texts are distorted. Some are left out on one side: 
exclusive stress is laid on others.t Divine truth, for example. 



* A reference to p. 846 will show 
that the writer is very Ui from charging 
nejriect of Pastoral Care as a general 
fuult on the Evangelical party, nor is 
any donbt expressed as to the absolnte 
duty, in many cases, of taking an active 



part in Protestant meetings. 

t Advantage is often taken in con- 
troversy, either disingennously or igno- 
rantly, of casual errors in onr Au- 
thorised Version. Thus, if fiM>. xiit 4 
is quoted as dodsive against Clerical 
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is frequently obscured by applying to a supposed invisible 
Church passages of iScripture which are clearly addressed to a 
visible and mixed body. The fii*st Epistle to the Corinthians 
supplies a good opportunity for testing the truth of this remark. 
We are there reminded* that if individually we are "the 
temple of God," we are so collectively too. Both statements 
are true, and neither ought to be ignored ; nor can one of them 
be properly merged into the other. 

And as with Scriptural passages relating to the Church, so with 
others relating to tlie Sacraments. Perhaps it would hardly be 
possible to confirm any statement by a stronger array of texts than 
the assertion of the Church Catechism that the Sacrament of 
Baptism consists of " two parts."t But how often do we find in 
controversy that the '* outward and visible sign" is entirely dropped 
out of view, and the word "Baptism" so spiritualised as to be 
made to mean what the original readers of the New Testament 
could not possibly have understood it to mean. It is one thing 
to say that only the "inward and spiritual grace" saves us, 
quite another thing to say that "Baptism" is the inward and 
spiritual grace. The only consistent result to which such a line 
of interpretation leads is the Quaker view. Concerning the 
other Sacrament, remarks have necessarily been made in con- 
nection with another part of the subject before us. But in 
reference to both ordinances, wherever there has been a tendency 
to reduce them to mere forms, and to argue that any other 
forms, if appointed, would have served the purpose equally 
well, this consideration ought to occur to the mind, that, in a 
Beligion so spiritual, so free from any cumbrous weight of out- 
ward observances, the mere fact of the appointment of these 
observances at all invests them with peculiar importance and 
solemnity. 



Celibacy, bow evidently is occafiion 
^ven for the old retort : " See how the 
I^testants use deceit ia supplying the 
yerbe substantive that wantew, making 
it the indicative mood, where the verbe 
to be suppUed ought rather to be the im- 
perative mode, tbat so the speach ma^ 
be an exhortation to them that be or wil 
be married.'* — * The New Testament 
foithfully translated into English out 
of the authentical Latin : by the Eng- 
lish CoUedge in Bhemes * (1633), p. 5S7. 
But, to give an instance on the other 



side, what undue advantage has often 
been taken of John x. 16, where " fold " 
ought to be** flock." 

* 1 Cor. iii. 16. vi. 19. 

t Let any one write down the follow- 
ing passages and calmly look at them 
together, Job. iii. 5 ; Acts xxii. 16 ; 1 
Cor.vi.ll; Eph.y.26; Tit.iii.5; IPet 
iiL 21, and he wUl obtain a view of the 
analogy of Scripture on this point, and 
he will hardly be dispMed to aUegorise 
CoL iL 12, or the beginning of onr Col- 
lect for Easter Even. 
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But now, — ^to turu from the Bible to the Piayer-Bodc, — 
certainly nothing could be more upjnst than to place any 
defects or deviations of the Evangelical body, in regard to 
rubrical matters, on the same level of blame as the proceedings 
of the Kitualists. The former have been for a very long period 
sanctioned by the Bishops and by public opinion, and have no 
connection with any ulterior revolutionary scheme. The latter 
are part of a plan for undoing the Beformation. StiU there 
has been on the Evangelical side a good deal of partizanraign- 
mentation, in these matters, which it would be wise now entirely 
to lay aside. Take the case of continuing the Morning 
Service, according to rubrical instructions, by using the " Prayer 
for the Church Militant " after the Sermon. To say that this 
is an inconvenient mode of closing the service ; that it lengthens 
a time already too long ; that ending with the sermon is better 
liked by the people, and not forbidden by the Ordinary ; and 
that, in the absence of any formal power of reconstruction, sooh 
a deviation is quite in harmony with the spirit of the Prayer* 
Book; this is most fair and reasonable. But for men to say 
that they will not use this Prayer, because it is ^Tractarian" 
to do so, this is an evident indication of Party Spirit. More- 
over, it implies a mistake; for nothing could well be more 
** ProtesUmt " than this emphatic prominence given to the 
" Militant " Church, as opposed to the offering up of Players for 
the Dead. Such is not fair handling of our authorised manual 
of public worsliip : and all unfairness in controversy is pecur 
liarly likely to produce a recoil in a conscientious mind, and 
to strengthen the cause which it was meant to resist. The 
influence of the Evangelical body has been weakened in this 
way, and especially perhaps has this effect resulted from their 
frequent disrt^gard of those days in the Prayer-Book, tor which 
a special Collect, with Epistle and Gospel, has been provided. 
Even in respect of such a Festival as Ascension Day,* with all 
its affluence of edifying thought, and all its assertion of most 
important facts, has this been too often the case. From causes 



* WQl it bo said that oongregations 
will not come ? But if CleiigjnDen, after 
duly preachinp^ on the subject, and urg- 
ing iiio propriety of oWnring iJie 



enoe oyer their flocks must be very «m^li. 
For this day, too, a " Proper Preraoe " 
is appointed in the Gommunion Officer 
Yet in how many chureheB is ibe Holy 



Church's rugiilatious, fail to obtiiin con- Communion never ailministered on tliii 
gre^^oiis at such a time, tlicir influ- { day 1 
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like these an impression has been created, however unjustly, 
that in some quarters there is a disposition rather to patronise, 
than to obey, the Book of Common Prayer. 

And defects of the Evangelical party are similarly apparent 
on the side which it presents to the advocates of Free Thought 
A high estimate of Scripture being combined with a low 
estimate of Church Authority, the two together lead to a 
technical view of Inspiration, which, being asserted and not 
proved, is taken to be axiomatic Through a certain impatience 
of thought the proofs of the Divine Origin of Christianity are 
assumed to be ipso fade proofs of the Verbal Inspiration of the 
Bible. Thus the indignation naturally caused by deniers of 
the former is easily transferred so as to be directed against 
those who question the latter. And this must clearly have an 
irritating effect, because it is felt to be an injustice. So aliena- 
tion ensues : and those who might have worked together believe 
that they are enemies. In anotlier direction, too, the Evan- 
gelicals have often been much to blame, namely in their treat- 
ment of the claims of Science. Sometimes it seems to be 
assumed that all scientific men are puffed up with pride; 
whereas scientific men are often very modest and humble. 
But it is the general mode in which Science has been too often 
dealt with by this party, which must be especially pointed out as 
full of danger. Science is necessarily impatient of assiunptions. 
Induction can never stand still. Thus if a fixed barrier is 
presented to scientific inquiry by traditional interpretations of 
Scripture^ an uneasy state of things cannot fail to result, with a 
tendency on the part of scientific minds to reject Revelation, 
and a tendency too on the part of Biblical students themselves 
to distrust the Bible. Who can say what harm has been done 
by denunciations against Geology, which were heard a few 
years ago from some of our pulpits,— denunciations which would 
perhaps now be willingly retracted by those who made them ? 
This ought to be a warning against precipitate assertion in 
regard to those Ethnological and Anthropological questions 
which are now causing anxiety. The wisdom of the Christian 
student is to wait patiently for the solution of problems in which 
Science is concerned. He ought not to be surprised that there 
should be a period of unsettlement, when attention is directed, 
very closely — perhapn too exclusively — to. physical phenomena^ 
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and he ought to remember that it is difficult to conceive of a 
revelation which should harmonise with all states of scientific 
progress in the human mind. 

And, to turn once more from Physical Science to Holy 
Scripture, it must be added that there has often been great 
want of candour in the mode adopted by the Evangelical party 
of treating the Biblical criticism of the Continent. What, 
for instance, can be more unreasonable than to mislead, or 
to be misled, by such a partizan phrase as 'Uhe school of 
German Theology," as if there were not in Germany a greater 
multitude of theological varieties than among ourselves? And 
justice requires a further remark to be made. To say nothing 
of the obligations of English writers (and of some who do 
not acknowledge it) to the acuteness and depth of German 
criticism, it must be added that practical Christianity in Pro- 
testant religious families on the Continent often takes a simpler 
form, and is far less under the influence of the world, than 
among the Evangelical party in England.* We touch here 
another and a serious subject, which cannot be quite omitted in 
summing up the case on this side. Popularity and Prosperity are 
dangerous to any party, especially when the ascetic element! 
is not very carefully retained. It can hardly be denied that 
worldliness in certain forms has infused itself into the Evange- 
lical body ; and harm is sure to result, if it can be said with any 
fairness (as cert*iiiily it ofton is said) that, side by side with a 
warm and elevated devotional language there is here no greater 
indifference than elsewhere to family interests, to ecclesiastical 
preferment, and to comfortable self-indulgence. One great secret 
of the strength of the extreme High Church party is to be found 



* Some proof of the excellence of 
much of the practical religious work 
among Ck>ntiiiental Protestants is af- 



indulgent Christianity, and its injurious 
reaction on that Christianity afterwards, 

_ would form a very useful study. This 

forded by Dr. De Liefde's * ISix Months whole subject is dealt witli far too care- 
among the Charities of £uro{)e ' 1 1 8G5), lessly by many of the Evangelioal party, 
also by Mr. Stevenson's little book, en- Thus *' faisting " is sometimes said to be 



tiUod • Praying and Working.' 

t There is ground for serious regret, 
that the word *• asceticism" has not re- 
tained with us, as it has in Germany, its 
old signification of practical Christian 
8elf-<liscipline. The history of the dete- 



a word of uncertain meaning, notwith- 
standing such passages as Matt XT. .% 
Luke V. H3. Sometimes again it is said 
that fasting should only be practised 
when suggested by inward grief. Bat 
what then becomes of the reKulatioQ 



rioration of this word, the false impres- : of the Church of England, which leoom- 
sion associated with it by our self- mends it at fixed seasons ? 
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In the self-denial and Iiard work with which it is often associated. 
The confidence of those who do not think deeply will inevitably 
turn towards that quarter, in which there appears to be the 
greatest amount of honest self-sacrifice. 

The general conclusion to which we are brought by such 
reflections is this, that, if Party Spirit were overcome, there is no 
reason why bodies of men which are now discordant might not 
act together, forming in fact One Great Loyal Party of the Church 
of England, and including within itself such vai'ieties as would 
help to give animation to the whole body. How easy it would be 
to arrange sets of well-known names, belonging to men who are 
presumed to belong to different Schools, but who could co-operate 
very well, if only they were to meet with a desire of co-operation ! 
A demand for mutual forbearance is good for all of us; and 
some giving up of partizan peculiarities is no great sacrifice to 
make for the sake of the general benefit. 

An appeal might surely be made to High Churchmen to 
withdraw from too close an association with an extreme party 
which is not really faithful to the Church of England as it 
ia The best friends of Auglican High Churchmen will not 
be found on the confines of the Church of Rome : and there 
is much danger, as we have seen, lest they should be drawn 
by assimilation into modes of thought from which at present 
they recoiL It is worth while, too, for them to consider that, 
if they themselves retain their independence, those over whom 
they have influence, their femilies, their younger friends, are 
not unlikely to recede further and further from the Church of 
their Fathers. Thus a want of decisive action now may result 
in serious defections hereafter. The loyal High Churchmen 
have really more in common with the Evangelicals than with 
those whom, for want of a better name, we must call Ritualists. 
Is it not worth while, in such a case, to consider how much 
substantial unity there is in the midst of divergences of mere 
phraseology? Let the High Churchmen, too, remember how 
much of what they justly value has been already won. Our 
ecclesiastical edifices, for instance, are by no means what they 
used to be : a broader and juster view has been obtained over 
the past history of Christendom ; and on all questions connected 
with public worship a healthy tone has been diffused, which is 
not likely again to degenerate. 
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And surely to the Evangelicals themselves an appeal might 
be made in like manner, that they should not keep aloof from 
the general body by limiting themselves to their own confined 
circles, that they should cherish wider sympathies, that they 
should have so much confidence in the truth which they bold, 
as to believe that it will combine with all other truths. Much, 
in fact, for which these excellent men and their predecessors 
have contended, has been attained. Some views of leligicm, 
which were once unpopular, have now been widely diffused and 
accepted ; and it is not wise to draw off now from contact vrith 
the general interests of the time, and from conflict, if need 
be, with opponents. For devotional purposes there are indeed 
special advantages in small Clerical Meetings, the members of 
which are all of one mind ; but there are also great adyantages 
to the Church in well-conducted Ruri-Decanal Chapters. At 
the present crisis too it seems hardly prudent for the Evan- 
gelical Body to leave the discussion and organization of Diocesan 
Synods almost entirely in other hands : nor is it quite consistent 
in them to find fault with Convocation, because it is only an 
opportunity for oral discussion.* Their influence moreover is far 
too important and valuable to be dispensed with at these various 
meetings. No doubt such meetings involve collisions of 
opinion and feeling; but no men ought to conclude that 
nothing can be learnt from opponents : and it may confidently 
be said that if the Evangelicals will come out a little more 
boldly into the general arena, they will bo heartily welcomed 
by many on the High Church side, who fully appreciate their 
high character and abundant service. 

Finally, it must bo urged upon all, that our allegiance is 
due, in every case, not to the party with which we are acci- 
dentally connected, but to the Church of our Baptism. It must 
be acknowledged with thankfulness that there is, in many parts 
of the country, much combination for the general good, with 
large exercise of brotherly love among those who considerably 
differ, and will perhaps considerably differ to the end. Still 
this combination on the part of some has alarmed others, and 



• A recent paper (August) in the 
' Christian Advocate and Review/ by 
the Rev. E. Garbett, on "Convocation, 
Church Congresses, and Diocesan Sy- 



nods," is well worthy of carefbl atten- 
tion, both for the hope it gives in r^^^urd 
to the two former, and the salutary cau- 
tions it suggests in regard to the laMear. 
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so caused renewed alienation. Hence among those who are 

really religious, and really faithful to the Church of England, 
duty requires assiduous efforts for mutual understanding, quite 
as much as firmness in the maintenance of distinctive prin- 
ciples. 

A common ground for such mutual understanding and Mendly 
co-operation may easily be found in the Book of Common 
Prayer : and it is a happy circumstance that all parties in the 
Church agree in love of this our ancient inheritance, except, 
indeed, a few extreme men, who seek to destroy our English 
characteristics by merging them in the modem Latin uniformity 
of the Continent. With them it is natural to treat our services 
with ridicule and sarcasm, to parade their weak points, and to 
procure acceptance for an exotic system by making us dis- 
contented with our own. 

It is, however, hardly enough in this argument to pot 
allegiance to the Prayer-Book forward in this merely general 
and abstract way. It is almost essential to note some smaller 
particulars, in which there is at present disunion, and in which 
there might easily be union, if the sensitiveness of partizan- 
ship could be cured. There are times when little things 
are of great moment. Such is the case now in all matters 
relating to Public Worship. Some of the worst irritation is 
caused by matters which in themselves are trivial, and indeed, 
admitted to be trivial, even by those who insist upon them. 
Hence carelessness or obstinacy in regard to such things is a 
breach of charity; so that a patient attention may be fairly 
asked, and no offence ought to be taken, while a few remarks 
are made on some minor points of rubrical phraseology and 
ritual observance. 

A few axioms may be laid down at the outset in regard to 
such matters. It is assumed, in the first place, that in them- 
selves they are unimportant. Hence to magnify them either way 
into importance, whether by foolishly insisting or by foolishly 
protesting, must be wrong. ** Circimicision is nothing," says 
St. Paul twice.* It is sometimes forgotten that he adds, with 
precisely the same emphasis in both cases, that ** Uncircumcision 
is nothing." Now when there is a rule in the Prayer-Book, it is 



• 10or.viL19; GaL vL 15. 
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under ordinan- circumstances desirable that the rule should be 
kept, — not under the influen(*e of that mere rubrical pedantry, 
which is one of the worst enemies of spiritual worship, — ^but 
because ver}^ serious questions have arisen, and because it is 
a duty to stren;j:then the hands of the Bishops and not to 
place ourselves at a disadvantage in an arp:ument. Next, when 
no rule exists, it is desirable to follow ciLstom. Now customs 
vary. There are differt^ncos, and recognised differences, between 
•the Parish Church and the Cathedral. There are differences, 
too, on a broad view, to a v(Ty considerable extent, between the 
North and the South of England. There is a touch of the 
Puritan spirit in the former, with a good deal of rough inde- 
pendence. In the latter, if there is a greater disposition to 
reverence, we need not call it bv a bad name. And iBnallv, the 
highest of all moral rubrics is to be most religiously observed 
by all of us. We must be considerate of one another. We 
must aim at doing mutual good. Each must " look ** not only on 
" his own things," or the things of his party, but also on the 
" things of others." * No doubt, as has been said above, when the 
great doctrinal question of the day is really at stake, we are bound 
to be firm in resistance ; and of course there will be differences 
of opinion as to the dc^gree in which this or that usage is likely 
to promote what we think positively wrong ; but, on tlie whole 
there will not be much difficulty in distinguishing, if we can lay 
aside our Party Spirit. 

We may take, as an illustration, in the first place, the cur- 
rency which the term "Altar" has obtained amongst us, as 
synonymous with " Communion Table." There is, of course, a 
mere popular and conversational use of the former word, or a 
poetical use of it, as in Hymns, to which it might be fanciful 
to object ; and no doubt it was employed in this way by some 
of the Early Fathers. But still a question arises now, whether 
it may not be wise to avoid the practice ; and there are argu- 
ments in favour of this view which may be expected to 
weigh with High Churchmen. The term '* Altar" is most 
studiously avoided in the Prayer-Book. It does not occur in 
any one of the rubrics connected with the celebration of the 
Communion. The terra "Holy Table," a most reverent and 



♦ Phil. ii. 4. See Rom. xv. 2. 
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suitable phrase, is given to us by authority.* All this, too, 
is in harmony with what we read on the subject in the New 
I'estament. All the circumstances of the institution of this 
Sacrament, and all the phraseology of St. Paul in referring 
to it, point to the idea of a Table, and away from the idea 
of an Altar. The negative argument arising from the mode 
in which certain things are mentioned in Scripture is often the 
strongest of all. The force of such a passage as this is extreme : 
" Do ye not know that they which wait at the Altar are pai-takers 
with the Altar? Even so hath the Lord ordained that they 
uhich preach the Gospel ^^hould live of the Gospel I "t It is 
almost impossible that the Apostle's sentence could have taken 
such a form, if he had recognised the use of an altar as a part 
of the Christian system. 

To turn now from a matter of phraseology to a matter of 
usage, no little discomfort has been caused lately in connection 
with the attitude in which the hands are placed for the reception 
of the bread in the Holy Communion. Under most circum- 
stances any one writing seriously would be ashamed to refer to 
so trivial a subject. But now trivialities have become the dis- 
turbers of our peac^e and of our devotions. What is the right 
course for the Clergy to follow in regard to this particular point ? 
Surely it is best to treat it as indifferent, and to reserve any 
advice upon it for private opportunities. It is said that com- 
municants have been passed by, or forced to alter the attitude 
of their hands, because the open palm was not presented. What 
can justify, at so solemn a time, such a forbidding of an usage 



♦ Confflfitency with the Prayer-Book 
in Utile things supplies a very lueful 
rule, tlie observauce of which might 
save us from a gtMul many silly »liib- 



Book of Common Pmycr might reason- 
ably be aUowed to bo the umpire. 

t 1 Cor. ix. 13, 14. See x. 18 on 
"/tsraeZ after Vie flesh.'* This is not 



boletlis. A Tiow Churchman will tind written in forgetful ncss of the employ 

fault with such phmscij as ** Jldy Com- meut of the word *• Altar " in Heb. xiii. 

munion'* and " ffdy Baptism/' whrreas | 10. But to give* this phrase a literal and 

they are conspicuous and eubtoniary ! local reference suddenly brings dowA 



in our authorisi'd Ixxik. The High 



the whole strain of the ar;<rnmcnt to 



a 



Churchman,inpluce of the usual phrase- low level. Surely any one residiiig the 
ology, ft els a delight in sp(.'aking of Epistle fairly and simply, must agree 



"Matins," and "Evensong," thougli he 
finds the terms only in the list of Lessons 
and Psalms. Sometimes the insertion or 
omission of a letter in the abbreviated 
designatic»n of the Saints, is suppo.<ed to 



with Waterhiud in giving tlie substance 
of the passage thus : — " Christians have 
an altar y whereof they partake : and 
that altar is Christ our Lord, who is 
altar, priest, and sa^srifice, all in one." 



indicate different w;hools of Thi-ology. ' —* Works' (1823), vii. 330. See al^o 
Eveu on so weighty a point as this the viii. 107, 108. 
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which has prevailed immemorially ? There is nothing deci- 
sive in the rubric which directs that the Commanion is to be 
** delivered " to the people in their hands ; and it is impossible 
not to suspect that the sectarian * Little Prayer-Book,* and Bot 
our English ' Book of Common Prayer/ really exprogpoo the 
spirit of the procedure. But is the conduct of those Clergy 
more reasonable and charitable, who^ under precisely contrary 
circumstances, follow a similar oooise? It is said that com* 
munieants have been passed by, or forced to alter the attitude 
of their hands, because the open palm was presented. Can it 
possibly be wise or right thus to disturb the devotional feeling 
of a fellow-worshipper, and to cause irritation at a moment 
when comfort is sought? Who can wonder if the High Church 
party is strengtliened by such proceedings on the part of Evan- 
gelical Clergymen? 

As regards the usage of particular congregations, in all matters 
of indifference, it is surely best to acquiesce in it, whatever it 
may be. Let us take, as an illustration, the practice of turn- 
ing to the East at the Creeds.* This is one of those very 
cases where a traditional contrast has grown up between the 
College Chapel and Cathedral on the one hand, and the Parish 
Church on the other, and to a certain degree also between the 
North and the South of England. There is no rubric what- 
ever to guide us. And this may be said confidently, that this 
ancient practice has no reference to the ** Altar" or to any 
special "Presence " localised there. Let any one consult otir 
old-fashioned authority, Bingham, on this point.t The fact, 
too, that our churches are built towards the East is decisive ; 
for a church cannot be said to be turned towards the " Altar " 
which it contains within itself. As to looking Eastwards at 
a solemn moment of worship, we may say, with Clement of 
Alexandria, that we do this "because the East is the image 
of our spiritual- nativity, and represents the heavenly h'ght 
which has arisen on our dark minds ;" or with St. Basil, that 
" Paradise was there, and that we seek our ancient habitation 
and country ;" or with Athanasius, that our Saviour " was bom 



* Other obvious instances are the use 
of the gown or surplice in preaching, 
and the form of prayer (for which the 
rubric gives no directions) before the 



sermon. 

t • Anti^. of the Chr. Chnich/ Book 
xiiL Ch. viiL Sec. 15. 
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and lived there, was crucified there, and thej'e rose again and 
ascended into heaven." Whatever the thought in our minds 
may be, it may be confidently added that we gain nothing by 
taking the poetry out of our religion, and that by mere isolated 
protests in this matter we suggest the very associations which 
we justly condemn.* 

The absolute rejection of all symbolism in worship is an 
impossibility to English Churchmen, who use the '^ sign of the 
cross" in Baptism.t The act of Kneeling, too, is itself sym- 
bolical. The mention of this subject takes our thoughts to 
a practical question which is really serious. Our rubrics 
direct that we should kneel during our public prayers; and 
the natural instinct of a reverent mind is in harmony with 
the rubrics. But how indecorous and irreligious is the self- 
satisfied and indolent attitude assumed by the majority of all 
ranks in our congregations,, both in town and country ! And 
does not considerable blame in this matter rest upon the Clergy 
for having taken so little notice of it, upon Heads of Families for 
not having trained the young to a habit of outward respect 
for religion,^ and upon Church-builde^, for having constructed 
sacred edifices as if they were intended only for listening ? But, 
to return to the subject of Party Spirit as shown in lesser 
observances, and to conclude what is to be said on this topic, it 
is most important, surely, not to disturb or annoy our fellow- 
worshippers by peculiarities of our own. To bow at the men- 
tion of the Sacred Name, in the more solemn parts of the Public 
Service, is enjoined by the Canons ; § and it is most inconsistent 
for those to object to this, who are ready to quote the Canons as 
of authority in other matters : but if it is a point of conscience 
to bow at certain other parts of the service, at least this might 

* In conp^regations where it is the | nion Service, we are admonished that 

custom to turn to the East at the symbolism is always liable to run into 

Creeds, the otticiating Clergyman may i excebs. 

silently refute the notion of any refer- X The distinct understanding as to 

ence to the •* Altar," by turning to the ! gestures which evidently exists among 

East at the Nicenc as well as the the extreme Ritualists indicates the 

Apostles' Creed. ' presence of a kind of *' disciplina ar- 

t The Canon, however, referred to in i cani." Might it not be well, however. 



the note at the end of the Baptismal 
Service shows that the use of this sign 
on other occasions is not according to 
the mind of the Church of England : 
and both in that note and in the note 
on kneeling at the end of the Oonmm- 



that those who justly set a value on 
simplicity should inculcate definite ha- 
bits of reverence in worship, both at 
home and in church ? 
§ Can. xviii. (1603> 
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be done unobtrusively. Or again, if we find ourselyes in a con- 
gregation, during the Communion, where it is the custom to be 
seated during the Exhortation, and not even to stand during 
the " Gloria in Excelsis," we may regret the irregularity, but it 
is best to acquiesce in the practice. Above all, we ought to be 
very careful not to show our principles in such a way as to make 
them ludicrous. No great victory will be obtained simply by 
standing when others are seated, or by being seated when others 
are standing. M. Rouher said very sagaciously, not long ago, 
on an occasion when the peace of Europe was in danger, and 
when the attitude to be assumed by France was in question, 
'* Les protestations ne perauadent jamais '' 

But now,* while the Prayer-Book has been put forward as 
a common ground for agreement, nothing has been said in this 
to hinder our entertaining the idea of a revision of the Prayer- 
Book. There is often heard amongst us a parrot cry, "The 
Prayer-Book as it is ; the Prayer-Book as it is :" which is likely 
to do serious harm. Perhaps the Ritualists have done some 
useful ser\ ice to us, in teaching us to contemplate the possibility 
that our existing Beligiohs Offices may not be infallibly perfect.* 
As to the difficultits attending an effort at reconstruction, no 
doubt there are risks, but risks must be boldly faced in critical 
times : and the facility with which Lord Stanhope succeeded in 
obliterating the State Services, and the general contentment 
which has followed the New Subscription Act, may show us that 
preliminary panic is not always the true measure of ultimate 
danger. Some further relaxations may |>erhaps be found 
possible, when the Ritual Commission has concluded its labours. 
This is not the place for details. l>ut is it not a very serious 
evil that a Parish Clergyman cannot preach to a rough congre- 
gation of uiiedueated men without first having decorously gone 
through a long stereotyped service, which is pitched in a very 
high devotional key, and the mere understanding of which is an 
absolute injpossibility to them? And are there not many 

• It is a 8ij;niticnnt fart that in Mr. vision of the Services may be safely 

Thorolds Essay (p. ,51^3), the Articles conttmplated : just as on the other side 

are ranked amoup: the formularies which the Services have been regarded as 

it may V>o dt sirabk- to revise. Hitherto placing us on the general ground of 

on the Evanp li.fil nide the Articles the Cliurch at large, the Articles being 

have been viewed aft a Hxed doctrinal viewed from thence as adapted merely 

frtanding-g round, from which some n- for a timporary emergency. 
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occasions when abbreviated or modified services would be a 
boon ? What harm, again, would follow, if a certain latitude in 
such points were conceded to the Cler^, the limits of that lati- 
tude being defined, and an appeal to the Bishop being always 
open ? And may it not be possible that if we could once admit 
the possibility of improving our liturgical arrangements, we 
could learn something from the experience of America and the 
Colonies? Our Sister Church in the United States, for instance, 
directs, in a rubric of the Communion Service, that, immediately 
before the act of communicating, a hymn is to be sung from the 
Appointed Selection.* If some authorised innovations were made 
so as to give a more Eucharistic character to that Service, we 
might possibly be less in danger from some modern unauthorised 
innovations. 

This allusion to the other side of the Atlantic suggests 
something further. The Lambeth Conference witnessed so 
warm a recognition of the " Protestant Episcopal " Communion 
of America as a true and orthodox branch of the Catholic 
Church, that there would surely be nothing very terrible in our 
adopting such modifications in regard to the Public Service, 
as that Communion has found desirable and possible. The 
giving up of the public recital of the Athanasian Creed at times 
of worship, and the modifying of some phrases in the Burial 
Service,t would be a great satisfaction to many devout Lay- 
people, and would relieve the Clergy from those elaborate ex- 
planations which, however satisfactory, aie still necessary. The 
Preface to the Praver-Book most distinctlv admits the lawful- 
ness, and contemplates the possibility, of changes according (o 
circumstances from time to time ; and there are circumstances 
among ourselves at this time in England which, connected with 



* '^Here shaU be sung a Hymn, or part 
of a Hymn, from the Selection for the 
Feasts and Fasts."—' The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, &o., according to the use 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America ' 
(New York, 1859 ). A later rubric runs 
thus : — ** Then shaU be said or sung, all 



t It may be noted, as a minor point, 
that our Burial Seryice is not in all 
respects very suitable for Infants. Tlie 
Roman Catholic Church has a special 
service for the case of Baptised Chil- 
dren. In such case the bell is not to 
be used, or at any rate ** non sono lu- 
gubri sed potius festive pulaari debet ;" 



Mtanding, Gloria in Exoelsis, or some . and among the words used are the fol- 
proper Hymn from the Selection." It lowing : — " Sinite porvuloe venire ad 



ouf^ht to be added that one authorised I Me. Taliwn est regnum codorum,"- 
rt>llection of Hymns is used throughout . * Bituale Rom.* Antw. 1625, p. 209. 
the Union. ! 
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the attitades of the Tarious Non-conforming commnnities, make 
the consideration of Buch a subject verj opportnne. 

Before the apparition of those extremes in the direction of the 
Church of Kome, which have been consdentionslyy thooghy it is 
hoped, not unjustly censured in this paper, there was a manifest 
drawing of the mind and affection of many Nonconformists 
towards the Church of England. Ritualism has naturally pro- 
duced a recoiL* But now this very Bitualism is beginning to 
create, within the Church of EIngland itself, through the opera- 
ticm of a wholesome fear, a more considerate disposition towards 
the Dissenters than used formerly to prevaiL This may then^ 
perhaps, be a golden opportunity. The same kindly feeling 
towards the Church which exited before this disloyal moToment 
became so prominent, may pf>8»ibly return, if it is seen that the 
great body of the Clergy pronounce clearly against the Bitoal- 
ists. Changes of sentiment in regard to worship are dereloping 
themselves largely among Dissenter8.t Some of their Ministers 
are feeling deeply the heavy burden of having to produce every 
Sunday, in addition to sermons, suitable prayers, presumed to be 
extemporaneous. We hear too of liturgical tendencies spreading 
amoD": the Presbvterians of New York. In Scotland we know 



* That loiter of the vencmble ex- system in the existing senrioes ; anotber 

President of the Wealeyan Ikxly, which said that he twice nuide the attempt to 

has bctn rea<l lutvly in the newspapers, ** rt-alise hia idea of helping the people 

is certainly an imiMirtant document. a little more in public worship^ bat 

The word " Kpiscoimliuns," too, as ap- altogether avoiding the Prayer-Kook, 

plied to th(^ Church of England in that on account of the prejudice against it ;* 

quarter, has a new Kmnd. The change that each time he had coiisig^ned the 

may have partly Ixen provokeii by some result to the flames, and, ** at last, after 

words which were used in the last going to every other available soaroe, 

meeting of the Northtm Convocation he found that he could find no Ian- 

at York : and it Ls not certain tliat the g^^go ^ fitted to carry out his idea as 

•• Confrn.'nce," which consists entirely that of the Vk)6k of Common Prayer." 

of Minltiters, represents the feeling of At the same time similar discussions on 

the more influintiiil Wrsleyjin Laymen. the same subject were going on in the 

t While thr' Church Congress was Baptift Vnion at Liverpool. There it 

being held in York, another Conference was urged that the Lord's Supper 

of some interest and im()ortance was should be celebrated every Sunday : 

going on at Sheffield. In the speeches reasons were given in favour of a modi* 

at the Congregational Union^ it was fied liturgy : prayer, it was remarked, 

suggestt.'d tbat some kind of litiu^ should not always be dependent on ibe 

might be desirable '*both for the help mood of the Minister: undue promineooe 

of the people and the relief of the Min- was now given to the Sermon. Ancdier 

ister ; that stated services for worship, indication of the same tendencies is to 
without sermons, might be useful ; and ' be found in a volume of * Oommoa 

that the people should bo encouraged Prayer for Evangelical Chun^es' (1867), 

to respond.*' One speaker said that with an explanatory ** Introdoctioii ** 

there was too much of the ** one man *' printed separately. 
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that extemporaneous prayer is a point of honour. To meddle 
with Scotland on a point of honour is dangerous. Yet even there 
considerable changes of opinion are taking place in regard to 
this matter ;* and if irritating circumstances were avoided, and 
time were given for those who cannot easily be convinced to 
come gradually round, an assimilation of views, not without 
very happy consequences, might by degrees take place among 
those who have hitherto widely differed. On our part the 
obvious duties are to avoid approximations to distinctively 
Boman usages, and to be willing to make adaptations according 
to the exigencies of the times, " keeping," in the words of Bishop 
Sanderson's Preface, ** the mean between too much stiffness in 
refusing, and too much easiness in admitting variations in things 
once advisedly established." 

This leads to another concluding remark of a general kind. 
Nothing has been said in these pages which is hostile to that 
great idea of the Eeunion of Christendom, which, in various 
directions and under various forms, has recently laid hold of 
many minds. Weariness of controversy — a sense of the weakness 
caused by division — witli the spread of cosmopolitan feelings, a 
consciousness that all nations have a common interest, and a 
more familiar acquaintance with other countries acquired through 
travel — all these things have conspired to help the more purely 
religious desires for union. Sometimes this whole idea is 
derided as fanciful and absurd. Yet, when we think of our 
Saviour's words concerning the evidence to be supplied by a 
United Church,t when we see how divisions once established 
have a tendency to stereotype themselves, we must come to the 
conclusion that the cause of Reunion is worthv of some effort 
and some sacrifice. But here Eeligious Party Spirit comes in 
once more, even among those who have such feelings, and com- 
plicates the problem. The wish for union with the Church of 
Bome has surely its good side as well as its bad side; but 
some are made so angry by the very mention of that Church, — 



* The late Dr. Lee's influence may 
not liave been extensive ; and his book 
on ' The Beform of the Church of Scot- 
Und in Worship' (1864) is not alto- 
^ther written in a kindly spirit; but 
it is an indication of a new and grow- 
ing school of tliought A referenoe may 



be made also to a book published in 1S67 
at Edinbureh, entitled * Euchologium, 
or Book of Prayers : being Forms of 
Worship issued by the Church Seryioe 
Society.' 

t John zyiL 21. 
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they are so thoroughly conrinced that Christianity ran nnder- 
ground from Augustine to Luther, — that they cannot look oyer 
the barrier which their passion has raised, to see if there is 
anything good on the other side. Another form of party 
prejudice is to group together the Greek Cliurch and the Roman 
Church, as though they were equally and in the same sense 
corrupt, and in controversy to be treated in the same way. Now 
certainly no one can have travelled among the Churches of the 
East without becoming aware that they are sunk in much super- 
stition, ^[oreover it is obvious to find the same fault with their 
Senice Books whicli we find with those of tlie Roman Clmrch. 
But when we turn to dogmatic standards of Doctrine, the two 
Communions very sensibly diverge. The Catechisms of the Greek 
Church might be used, with very few alterations, among onr^ 
Belvf«. Thn)nghout the Papal part of Western Europe there is, 
on the other hand, the one great hindrance presented by the 
decrees of the C/Ouncil of Trent. No such ini|>erative statement 
of wrong doctrine exists in the Greek Chur(»h ; and with the 
possibility of Reformation are obviously bound up some possi- 
bilities of Reunion. We must add, too, that the Greeks bhare 
all our English repugnance to the Papacy, and that their 
feeling towards ourselves is very different from the feeling of 
the Latins. 

But turnini; towards this question from a different starting 
point, wt.» st^e tin* exclusive spirit at work in another way. In 
some quarters luMinion is most warmly advoc*ated. but in such a 
manner as absolutelv to exclude all Dissenters at home and all 
Foreign Prot^'stants from any consideration. They are simply 
treate 1 as it thcv did not exist. Now this view is utterly unreal 
and quite inconsistent with the facts of the case. The question 
indet* 1 of an authoris<Ml and continuous Ministry is of essential 
importance. l»ut this is not the only question in a matter of this 
kind. Th(» lar^e amount of true reli^rious life among Dissenters 
should niakt* sonic (Controversialists and Reunionists pause, and 
consider wlutlu^r they Ix* not really i)ostponing the greater to 
the less. Can any reasonable man say that there is more 
spiritual religion in an average Greek or Spaniard than in an 
average Baptist or Methodist in England ? We seem happily 
now to bt» at a turn of thi? tide in regard to consideration of our 
Nonconforming countrymen. But the great impediment to 
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reunion with them is our own disunion through Party Spirit. 
In the most religious minds among them there may be many 
desires for the healing of old wounds; but what have we to ofler, 
if we are so divided into parties ourselves ? 

The close consideration of this subject is strongly urged upon 
us by the circumstances of the whole of Christendom. The Church 
of England is in a most remarkable position in the midst of the 
Churches of the world. Among the various feelings which 
are found within its enclosure, and which might be amicably and 
harmoniously combined, if Party Spirit were absent, are affinities 
with Ancient Hierarchies, with German thought, and with Pro- 
testant independence. Meantime great religious changes are 
probably impending elsewhere. Theology will not stand still on 
the Continent. Such men as DoUinger and Passaglia represent 
very serious movements. Who knows what results may follow 
fjx)m the extreme tension under which the whole Papal Church 
is placed by the preparations for a so-called (Ecumenical 
Council ? What is the best course for us to follow now, in the 
hope of being made useful to other communities hereafter ? 
Surely it is to hold our own ground firmly, to be true to our own 
principles, while still cherishing wide sympathies in our hearts. 
The Church of England seems providentially furnished with 
singular facilities for promoting Reunion, when God's time shall 
have come. Great opportunities may present themselves sooner 
than we expect. In order to use them aright we must be true 
to our own history, and we must foster mutual love among our- 
selves. 

Some severe things have been said in this Essay, and there is 
no doubt that the religious crisis through which we are beginning 
to pass is very serious. But still the subject has a bright side. 
There are many hopeful circumstances among us that may well 
inspire the trust that the Divine blessing is with us, and that 
better times will come. 

" Ponamus niraios gemitus : fla.^rantior Aequo 
Non debet dolor esse viri, nee vulnere major." 

The standard of work amoug the Clergy is higher than at any 
former period. The Lay-people, both men and women, are dis- 
playing an increased willingness to give of their service and their 
time, as well as of their money, in furtherance of Christian ends. 
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There is indeed an abundance of reckless and lawless thooght in 
matters of Beligion; but anjlhing is better than indifference 
and stagnation. And perhaps the most hopeful symptoms of 
all are those which indicate the presence of a devotional spirit 
in conjunction with activity. Hence it is a great satisfaction to 
note the remarkable growth of a love for Hymns which has 
characterised tlie last few years, and this in all sections of the 
Church, 

Sacred Poetry and Sacred 'Music may truly be viewed both as 
manifestations of unity of feeling and as means for promoting it 
The expressions of Prayer and Praise in a rhythmical form, which 
began to come into existence during the earliest days of the 
Church, and which have been accumulating through the ages 
ever since, are treasures of inestimable value, if considered only 
as bonds of union between one community and another. Sacred 
Hymns have this characteristic, that they present to ns Christian 
life on that side where there is the greatest imanimity. In 
going over the course of Church History from century to century 
we encounter sad scenes of angry controversy. It is not meant 
that this controversy has been unnecessary. But in such scenes 
it is at least true that we do not see Christian life in its most 
attractive and winning aspect And we gladly turn from them 
to that undercurrent of devotional thought which has often 
been a real bond of union among those who have appeared the 
most sharply divided. True Christian experience is everywhere 
the same. Hence the utterance of it in words — especially when 
they take a form which satisfies the taste and excites the 
imagination — can easily be transferred and adapted from one 
age to another, from one nation to another, from language to 
language, from ( -hurch to Church. Large streams of holy poetrj- 
have diflnsed themselves from Hebrew sources into all parts of 
modern Cliristcndom. The two classical languages, themselves 
Christianised, liave made their contributions to this treasure. 
Every modern language too has its own hymns ; and every age 
is making its contributions, as well as every tongue. And the 
point on which stress is here laid is this, that whenever and 
wherever a really good hymn lias been composed and published, 
it becomes thenceforward the rightful property of the Universal 
Church. The Christian mind never hesitates to adopt it, from 
whatever source it comes. The controversial barriers fade away 
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for the moment before this unanimity of religious feeling. Our 
Church Collections contain, almost side by side, hymns of 
the Puritan Baxter, and of Ken, the Nonjuring Bishop; but 
no want of harmony between these sacred poems is percep- 
tible. We love them both, and thankfully use them both. 
Wesley and Toplady, at a later period, were hotly engaged 
on different sides of a vehement debate; but who thinks of 
this now, when their hymns are read in private or sung in 
public? And what Churchman is so stiff as to repel any really 
good Nonconformist Hymn? He would certainly not be in 
harmony with the ordinary editions of our Book of Common 
Prayer, though it may not be universally known that the lines 
which are printed at the end of the Metrical Psalms, and which 
we constantly use on Communion Sundays, were composed by 
Philip Doddridge. 

It may truly be said that the divided Church, in this gradual 
accumulation of Hymns, has been storing up medicine for its own 
wounds. Nor is this medicine a mere anodyne. When it was 
remarked above that Sacred Poetry and Sacred Song are delight- 
fully contrasted with the passions of angry debate, it was not 
meant that Doctrine was a matter of indifference : not so — but 
that in this devotional language and harmony we have the most 
soothing, most elevating, exponents of "sound Doctrine."* Such 
a train of thouglit as this, at the close of our own reflections on 
Parties and Party Spirit, ought to make us feel that, if we were 
living more truly according to the mind of Christ, we might 
have the benefits of the former without the harm of the 
latter — that we might have combination without contention, 
and animated discussion without malice — and tliat our diver- 
gences might rather stimulate than mar the spirit of general 
charity. Is it not strange that any Christians should prefer the 
acrid taste of partizan controversy, when they might have, in 
all their sweetness, the milk and the honey of mutual trust and 
generous love ? 

John S. Howson. 



* Wherever there seems to be a dis- 



rioration in public expressions of Prayer 



position to obscure our Lords Divinity and Praise was closely connected with 
in Hymns, this tendency ought to be other marks ofreli^ous decay in German 
most carefuUy watched. Such dete- Protestantism dunng the last century. 
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accompanied by an Index. Translated, with Motes, hj Rer. J. R. 
FiSDLAUi. F\/th Edition, Revised by Rer. £. Vbvablbs. PostSro. 6«. 

BUXTON'S (Sni Fowkll) Memoirs. With Selections from his 
Correspondenoe. By his Son. Portrait 8to. 16«. Abridgod Edition, 
Portrait Foap. 8to. 2s, 6d. 

(Chirlbs) Ideas of thb Day ow Pouot. 

Third EdUion. 8vo, 6s, 
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BTR0N*3 (Lord) Life, Letters, and JonrnaU. Bj Thohas Mooeb. 

Plates. 6 Vols. Fcap. 8to. 18t. 

Life, Letters, and JoumalB. By Thomas Moobi. 

Portraits. Royal 8vo. 9a. 

Poetical Works. Portrait. 6 Vols. 8vo. 45«. 

Poetical Works. Plates. 10 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. ZOs, 

Poetical Works. 8 Vols. 24mo. 20s. 

Poetical Works. Plates. Royal 8vo. 0«. 

Poetical Works. (Pbarl Sdition.) Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Childe Harold. With 80 Bngravings. Small 4to. 21«. 

Childe Harold. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Childe Harold. Vignettes. 16mo. Is, 

Childe Harold. Portrait. 16mo. 6d. 

Tales and Poems. 24mo. 2s. 6d 

Miscellaneous. 2 Vols. 24mo. £». 

Dramas and Plays. 2 Vols. 24mo. 6s. 

Don Juan and Beppo. 2 Vols. 24mo. 5s, 



Beauties. Poetry and Prose. Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 

Ss.6d. 

CALLCOTTS (Ladt) Little Arthur's History of lEngl&nd. 

New Edition, brought down to 1832. With Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 2*. 6d. 

CAMPBELL'S (Lord) Lires of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 

of the Great Seal of England. From the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Lord Eldon in 1838. Fowrth Edition. 10 Vols. Crown Svo. %». eaeh. 

— — Lives of the Chief Justices of England. From the 

Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenterden. Soeoitd EOHank, 
8 Vols. 8yo. 42«. 

Shakspeare's Legal Acquirements Considered, 

8vo. fts. &f. 

Life of Lord Chancellor Baeon. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6dL 



(Gioeob) Modem India. A Sketch of the System 

of Civil Goremment With some Aooonnt of the Natires and Hatfre 
Institntions. Second Edition. 8to. IS*. 

India as it may be. An Outline of a proposed 

Government and Policy. 8yo. \2», 

— (Thos.) Short Lives of the British Poets. With an 

Essay on English Poetry. Post 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

CABNARVOK'S (Lord) Portugal, Gallicia, and the Basque 
Provinces. From Notes made during a Journey to those Countries. 
Third Edition. PostSvo. Zt.^d. 



Recollections of the Druses of Lebanon. With 



Notes on their Reliffion. Tliird Edition. PostSvow 6«.6<f. 
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CASTLEREAOH (Thi) DESPATCHES, from the oommenoemeiit 
of Uie official career of the late Vliooimt Caatlereaffh to the deee of bla 
life. Edited by the Mabquis of Lovdomdkbbt. 18 Vols. 8to. 14«.«aflli. 

CATHCARTS (Sir Georob) Commentarias on the War in Raada 

and Germany, 1812-18. Plana. 8vo. 14§. 

CAVALCASELLE ard CROWE'S HUtory of Painting in 
Italy, from the Second to the Sixteenth Century, from recent ra- 
■earcheit, aa well aa from personal inapi^tion of the Worki nf Art ia 
that Country. With 100 lUustrationa. Vola. I. to III. 8to. 68<. 

History of Painting in North Italy, inclnd- i 

ing Venice, Lombard y. Padua. ViceuKA, Verona, Parma, Priolf, 
Ferrara, and Bologna. With lUuitrationa. 8 Vola. Svo. {Im prepartUiom.) 

Notices of the Liyes and Works of the 



Early Flemish Painters. Woodouta. Poat 8to. lU, 

CHILD (G. CuAPLiK, M.D.) Benedicite ; or. Song of the Three 

Children ; being Illustrations of the Power, Wisdom, and Goodneea of 
the Creator. 2 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12«. 

CHORLEY'3 (H. F.) STUDIES OF THE MUSIC OP MANY 
NATIONS ; including the Snbatance of k Conrse of Leetorea daliversd 
at the Kojal Institution. 8to. (/a the Preu.) 

CHURTON'S (Abchdkaook) Gongora. An Historical Essay on the 
Age of Philip III. and IV. of Spain. With TranaUtiona. Portrait. 
8 Vols. Small 8ro. l&s. \ 

CICERO'S LIFE AND TIMES. With his Character viewed i 

aH a Statesman, Orator, and Friend, and a Selection from bis Correa- 
pondence and Orations. By Wiluam Fobsttu, Q.C. Aew KdiiioH, 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 16«. 

CLITE'S (Lord) Life. By Rit. G. R. Gliio, M.A. Post 8to. 8«. 6d. 

COLCHESTER (The) PAPERS. The Diary and Correspondence 
of CharlAfl Abbott, Lord Colchester, Spanker of the House of Commons, 
1802-1817. Portrait. 8 Vols. 8to. 42s. 

COLERIDGE'S (Samdil Taylor) Table-Talk. New Edition. 

Portrait. Fcap. 8to. 6t. I 

COLLINGWOOD'S (Cuthbbrt) Rambles of a Naturalist on the ; 

Shores and Waters of the Chinn Seas, during a Voysge to China, For- j 

mosa, liorueo, Singapore, <!cc. With Illustrations. 8to. 

COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Ubrary.] 

COOK'S (Canon) Sermons Preached at Lincoln's Inn Chapel, 
and on Special Occasions. Stro. 9^. 

COOKERY (Modern Domestic). Founded on Principles of Economy 
snd Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. By a 
Lady. AVw Sdition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Sro. 6«. 

CORNWALLIS (The) Papers and Correspondence during the 
American War,— Administrations in India,— Union with Ireland, and 
Peace of Amiens. Second Kdition. 8 Vols. Svo. 63<. 

COWPER'3 (Mart, Cocrtess) Diary while Lady of the Bedchamber 

to CarolinA Princ«>s<« of Wales, 1714-20. Edited by lion. Spk«cbb 
Cowpsa. Second SdUun%. Portrait. 8ro. 10«. 6<^ 

C&ABBE'S (Rev. Gboroe) Life. By his Sov. Portrait Fcap. 

8to. 8«. 

Life and Poetical Works. Plates. 8 Vols. Fcap. 

8vo. 84s. Or complete in One Volume. Plates. Royal 8to. 7s. 
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CREEPS (Rev. E. D.) Portrait of the Primitiye Church. Fcap. 
8vo. U, 

CHOKER'S (J. W.) Progresaiye Geography for Children. 

I\tth Editian. 18mo. U.6d. 

Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 

England. F^teenth Editiam. Woodcuts. 16mo. it.Qd. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to 



the Hebrides. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 10«. 

Essays on the Early Period of the French ReTolution. 



8to. 16«. 

^Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Fcap. 8yo. 1«. 



CROMWELL (Ouyxb) and John Bunyan. By Robert Southet. 
PoatSro. 2». 

CROWE'S ARD CAVALCASELLE'S Notices of the Early Flemish 
Painters ; their Lives and Works. Woodcnts. Post 8vo. 12«. 

History of Painting in Italy, from 2nd to 16ih 

Century. Derived from Historical ReMarcbes aN well as Insperfion or 
tbe WorkN of Art in that Country. With 100 Illustrations. YoLi. I. 
II. and III. Svo. 21«. each. 

History of Painting in North Italy, including Venice, 



Lombardy, Padua, Vicenz<s Verona, Parma, Friuli, Ferrara, and 
Bologna. Witli lllnstrations. Vol:). Svo. {In Preparation). 

CUMMING'S (K. GoRDov) Five Tears of a Hunter's Life in the 
Far Interior of South Africa; with Anecdotes of the Cbace, and Notice* 
of the Nadve Tribet. New Ediiian. Woodcuts. Pott Svo. 5«. 

CUNNINGHAM'S (Allah) Poems and Songs. Now first col- 
lected and arranged, with Biographical Notice. 84mo. 2$. 6d. 

CURTIUS' (Professor) Student's Greek Grammar, for Colleges 
and the Upper Forms. Edited hj Db. Wm. Swtu. ind Editum, 
Post 8vo. et. 

Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 

Forms, abridged from tbe above. 12mo. St. 6d. 

CURZON'S (Hov. Robert) Abmekia ahd Bezxroum. A Year on 
the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. Third Sditiom. Wood- 
cuts. Post Svo. It. 6d. 

Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. Fifth Edition. 

Illustrations. Post Svo. It. 6d. 

CUSTS (Gbheral) Warriors of the 17th Century— The Thirty Years' 

War— and the Civil Wars of France and England. 4 Vols. Post Svo. 
Sc. each. 

Annals of the Wars of the 18th k 19th Centuries. 9 Vols. 

Fcap. Svo. bt. each. 

DARWIN'S (Charles) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the World. 
Post Svo. 9<. 

Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection ; 

or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in tbe Struggle for Life. Fourth 
Edition^ revUed. Post Svo. 16t. 



Fertilization of Orchids through Insect Agency, and 

as to the good of Intercrossing. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 9t. 

Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication ; 



With IllustraUons. 2 Vols. Svo. 28t. 
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DAVIS'S (NiTBAR) Yiflit to the Ruined OUes of Kumidia and 

Cftrthaginlft. lUiutntioDt. Svo. 18*. 

(Sir J. F.) CMnoM Miscellanies : a Collection of Eosays 



and NotM. Post 8to. 6«. 

DAYTS (Sii Humfbrt) Consolations in Trarel; or, Ltsi Daja 

of A Phllotophtf. jyikSditieiu WoodMti. FoKp.8vo. 9». 

Salmonia ; or, Days of Flj Fishing. Fourth EdiUon. 

WoodcaU. Feap. 8to. 6«. 

DELEPIERRE'S (Ootatb) History of Flemish Literature. From 

the Twelfth Centurx. 8to. 0«. 

. _ . Historical Difficulties and Contested Events: 

Helng Notes on some Donbtftil Points of HIstorj. Poet 8to. 6s. 

DERBY'S (Epwirp, Earl or) Translation of the Iliad of Homer 

Into EnRllsh Hlsnk Wne. Sixik EeUOom, 2 Vols. Fcap. Sro. 10». 
Or Lib: sry Edition, SVoU. 8to. 24«. 

DE ROS'S (Ix>rd) Memorials of the Tower of London. Second 

SdUim, with Additions. With lUostrstions. Crown 8vo. 12«. 

DIXON'S (W. Hbpwortb) Story of the Life of Lord Baoon. Second 

Sditicn, Portraif. Fcap. Bvo. 7«. 6dL 

DOG-BREAKING; the Most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 

Method, whether ffreat ezoellenee or only medloertty be re qui red. With 
a F«w llinis for those who Love the l>og and the Qun. Bj Lisot.- 
Ubm.Hutcrixsom. FourihEdiium. With 40 Woodents. Crown 8to. Iffs. 

DOMF^TIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted fi>r PrlTate Families. 
Me^t Kditiatt, WoodcuU. Fcap. 8to. 6«. 

DOUGLAS'S (GiinERAL Sir Howard) Life and Adventures; 

From Not(>^ Conrereations, and Correspondence. By 8. W. Fullom. 
Portrait. Sro. 15m. 

Theory and Practice of Gunnery. 5th Edition, PUtea. 



8to. si<. 



- — Military Bridges, and the Passage of Riyers in 

Military Operations. Third Sdititm. PUtea. 8vo. 21s. 

Naval Warfare with Steam. Second Edition. 8to. 



8s. ed. 
Modem Systems of Fortification. Plans. 8vo. 12#. 

DRAKE'S (Sir Frarois) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 

Land. By Jobv Baaaow. Third EdMem. Poet 8vo. Ss. 

DRINKWATER'S (Johr) Hi.^tory of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. With a Description and Aceonnt of that Garrison tram the 
Eariiest Periods. Poet 8to. 2«. 

DU CHAILLU'S (Paul B.) EQUATORIAL AFRICA, with 
Accounts of the Gorilla, the Nest-boilding Ape, Chlmpansee, Crooo- 
dile, Ac. Illustrations. 8ro. 21s. 

Journey to Ashango Land; and Further Pene- 



tration Into Equatorial Africa. lUastratioas. 8to. tls. 
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DUFFERIN'S (Lobd) Letters from High Latitudes ; an Account 
of a Tacbt Voyage to loeland, Jan MajeD, and Spitzberg«n. F\fik 
Sdiaon, WoodcutB. PostSvo. 7«.6<f. 

DTBB'S (Db. Thos. H.) History of Modem Europe, from the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks to the close of the War in 
the Crimea. 4 Vols. 8to. 

EASTLAKE'S (Sib Cbablbs) Italian Schools of Painting. From 
the German of KnoLsa. Edited, with Notes. Third Sdiikm, Illnt- 
trated from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8to. 90$. 

EASTWICE'S (E. B.) Handbook for Bombay and Madras, with 
Directions for Travellers, Officers, Ac. Map. 2 Vols. PostSvo. S4«. 

EDWARDS' (W. H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 
Visit to Para. Post 8vo. 2s. 

ELDON'S (Loan) Public and Private Life, with Selections from 
his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horacb Twibs. Third EdiHon. 
Portrait 2 Vols. PostSvo. tit. 

ELLESMERE'S (Loan) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 

Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 

ELLIS (Riy. W.) Visits to Madagascar, including a Journey to 
the Capital, with notices of Natural History, and Present Civilisation 
of the People. Fifth Thousand. Map and Woodcnts. 8vo. 16«. 



Madagascar ReviFited. Setting iorth the Persecutions and 

Heroic Snfferings of the Native Chrihtiacs, and the eventual Toleration 
of Christianity. Illustrations. 8vo. IZs. 

(Mbs.) Education of Character, with Hints on Moral 

Training. Post 8vo. 7s. Qd, 

ELPHINSTOKE'S (Hon. Mouhtstuabt) History of Indi»— the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Fifth Edition. Map. 8vo. 18«. 

EKGEL'S (Cabl) Music of the Most Ancient Nations ; particularly 

of the Assyrians^ Egyptians, and Hebrews ; with Special Reference to 
the Discoveries in Western Asia and in Egypt. With 100 Illnstrationa. 
8vo. 16«. 

ENGLAND (Hisroar or) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peaee 

of Versailles, 1713—83. By Lord Mabon (now Earl Stanhope). lAbnury 
outturn, 7 Vols. 8vo. 0S«. ; or /bpttior ^tttlMm, 7 Vols. PostSvo. 86*. 



From the First Invasion by the Romans. By Mas. 

Mabxbam. Hem and Chaaper Edition, continued to 1863. Woodeats. 
12mo. 4s. 

From the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Revolu- 



tion of 1688. By David IIuxc. Corrected and continued to 1866. 
Edited by Wm. Smith, LL.D. Woodcnts. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 



(A Smaller History oO- By Wm. Smith, LL.D. 

Nete Edition, continued to 1865. Woodcnts. 18mo. S«. 6d. 

Little Arthur^s. By Ladt Callcott. New Edition, 



continued to 1862. Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d, 

ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. PostSvo. 10s, ed. 

ESKIMAUX and English Vocabulary, for Trayellers in the Arctic 
Begions. 16mo. Ss. 6d. 
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ESSAYS FROM "THE TIMES." Being a Selection from the 
LiTBEAKT Patbes whicb luTe App«Mu«d in ttiat Jonnud. S Tolfl. 
Fcap. 8to. 8«. 

ETHNOLOGICAL (Thi) SOCIETY'S TRANSACTIONS. 

New Series. Vols. I. to VI. 8to. 10«. 6d. each. 

EXETER'S (BisBOF or) Letters to Charles Batler, on his Book of 
the Boman Catholic Chnreh. JV««0 MiUiom. Poet Sro. 6«. 

FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Yaloabie 

and Uaefol Receipts. Fcap. 8to. 6«. 6d. 

FARRAR'S (Rbt. A. S.) Critical History of Free Thooghi in 
reference to the Christian Religion. Being the Bampton Leetorae, 188S. 
8vo. 16«. 

(F. W.) Origin of Language, based on Modem 

Researches. Fcap. Svo. St. 

FKATHERSTONHAUGH'S (G. W.) Tour through the SUve Staiea 

of North America, from the River Potomac to Texas and the Frontien 
of Mexico. Plates. S Vols. 8to. 96*. 

FKRGUSSON'S (Jaxis) Palacea of Nineveh and Persepolk 

Restored. Woodcats. 6to. 16«. 



History of Architecture in all Countries : from the 

Earliest Times to th^ PreMot Day. With 1100 lUostratioos and ma 
Index. VoU. 1. and II. 8to. i2». each. 

History of Architecture. YoL III.—The Modem 



Styles. With 312 Illustrations, and an Index. 8to. 81s. 6d, 
Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem ; 

heing the SulMtance of Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institn- 
tion, 1862 and '65. Woodcuti. 8ro. 7t. 6d. 

FISHER'S (RsT. Gioioi) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 
Schools. Fi/tkEtUtum, ISmo. 1«. 6<l. 

First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schoolt. 



F\/tk Sditum, ISmo. U. 6d. 

FLEMING (Wm., D.D.) Student's Manual of Moral PhUoeophy. 

PwjtSvo. 7i.€d. 

FLOWER GARDEN (Thi). By Rev. Thos. Jamb. Fcap. 8to. Is. 
FONNEREAU'S (T. G.) Diary of a Datifal Son. Fcap. 8to. 

4f. 6<i. 

FORBES' (C. S.) Iceland ; its Volcanoes, Geysers, and Glaciers. 

Illostrations. Po«t 8ro. 14«. 

FORSTER*S (John) Arrest of the Fire Members by Charles the 

First. A Chapter of EnglLih History re-vritten. Post 8ro. lit. 

Grand Remonstrance, 1641. With an Esaay on 

English freedom under the Plantagenet and Tador Sorereigns. S teom i 
Sditim. Poet 8ro. lif. 

Sir John EUot: a Biography, 1590—1632. With 



Portraits. S Vols. Crown 8to. 90s. 



Biographies of Olirer Cromwell, Daniel De_ Foe, 

Sir Richard Steele, Charles ChorchUl, Samoel Foote. Third 
PoetSro. 1S«. 
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FORD'S (Riohard) Handbook for Spain, Andalosia, Bonda, Yalendiy 

Catalonia. Granada. Gallioia, Arragon, Mararre, &c. Third AHKon. 
SVola. PmIBto. 80«. 
Gatherings from Spain. Post 8to. 8«. 6d, 

FORSYTH'S (Wiluam) Life and Times of Cicero. With Selection! 
from hill Correspondence and OrationB. Jfew EdUum, lUoBtrationa. 
8to. ISi, 

FORTUNE'S (RoBiRT) Narrative of Two Yisito to the Tea 

Countries of China, 1848-62. Third SdUion. WoodeaiB. S Tola. Poet 
8to. 18«. 
Third Yisit to China. 1863-6. Woodcuts. 8to. ld«. 

Yedo and Peking. With Notices of the Agricul- 
ture and Trade of China, during a Foorth Visit to that Country. Illaa- 
tratlons. 8to. 16$. 

FOSS' (Edward) Judges of England. With Sketches of their 
LlYes, and Notices of the Courts at Westminster, from the Conquest to 
the Present Time. 9 Vols. Svo. 188*. 

Tabulae Curiales ; or, Tables of the Superior Courts 

of Westminster Hali. Showing the Judges who sat in them fh>m 1066 
to 1864 ; with the Attorney and Solicitor Generals of each reign. To 
which is prefixed an Alphahetieal List of ail thn Jndges during the 
same period. 8to. 10$. 6dL 

FRANCE (HisTOBT or). From the Conquest by the Ganla. 
By Mrs. Markham. New and Cheaper Sditim, continued to \QM. Wood- 
ents. 12mo. 4«. 

Prom the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 

Second Empire, 1852. By W. II. Pbarsoit. Edited hj Wm. Sioth, 
LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7$. 6c(. 

FRENCH (Thb) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion^ 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Dutf Qosdoh. 
Post 8to. Sf . 

FRERE (Sir Bartli). Old Deccan Days; or Hindoo Fairy 
Legends. Collected by M. Frbkb, and Illuttrated by C. F. Fbbrb. 
With Introduction and Notes, by Sib Babtlb Fbbbe. Crown 8to. lit, 

OALTON'S (Fravots) Art of Trarel ; or, HinU on the Shifts and 
ContriTanoes available in Wild Countries. Fourth Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post Svo. 7«. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY (Akcikkt). By Rev. W. L. Betav. Woodcuts. 

post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

■ — (Modbrh). By Rev. W. L. Betav. Woodcuts. 

Post Svo. Im the Preee. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 

London. Svo. 

GERMANY (History of). From the Invasion by Marius, to Recent 

times. By Mrs. Mabkham. New and Cheaper Edition, Woodcuts. 
12mo. Am. 

GIBBON'S (Edward) History of the DecUne and Fall of the 

Koman Empire. A New Edition. Preceded by his Autobiography. And 
Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Wm. Sioth. Maps. 8 Vols. Svo. 60s. 

(The Student's Gibbon) ; Being an Epitome of the 

above work, incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentaton. By 
Dr. Wm. Smith. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

GIFFARD'S (Edward) Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 

the British Navy. Fcap.Svo. 8«.6(i. 
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GLADSTONE'S (W. E.) Fmancial SUtements of 1858, 60, 63, 
and 64 ; with 8p«eebw oa Tax-BUla and ChMittos. Aeoni Sdiihm, 
8to. lU, 



Speeches on Parliamentary Beform. Third 

Editum. PoitSTO. t», 

GLBIO'S (RsT. G. R.) Campaigns of the British Axmj at Washing- 
ton and Mew Orleans. Poet 8to. St. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8to. U. td, 

NarratiTe of Sale's Brigade in AQj^hanistan. Poet 8yo. 2f . 

Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8to. Si. 6dL 

Sir Thomas Monro. Post 8to. 8«. 6d, 

GOLDSMITH'S (Outu) Works. A New RdiUon. Edited by 

Pbtkb CummroHAM , F.8.A. Vipiettea. 4 VoU. 8to. 80t. 

GONGORA ; An Historieal Essay on the Times of PhiUp IIL and 

IV. of Spain. With Illaetxmtlone. Bj AwmoSAOOV Cbubtov. Por- 
trait. Svob. PoetSvo. l&t. 

GORDON'S (Sir Albx. Dun) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
fromtheWarofLiberatiaiL From the Gennan. PoetBro. 8f.6& 

— (Ladt Durr) Ambe]^Witch: A Trial for Witch- 



craft. From the German. Poet 8vo. %$. 



French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. S. The Prieonen of Abd-el-£edir. From the Freneh. 
Poet 8to. Sf . 

GOUGER'S (Hbmrt) Personal Narrati?e of Two Tears' Imprison- 
ment in Burmah. Second Edition, Woodcuts. Poet 8to. ia«. 

GRAMMAliS (Latih and Grxbk). See Cubtiub ; Sxith ; Eoro 

Edward VItb., &c. Ac. 

GREECE (lIisTORT Of). From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
ConqueMt. By Wm. Smith, LL.D. Wuodcnte. PoetSro. 7«. 6d. 

(A Smaller Histo&t of). By Wm. Smith, LL.D. Wood- 



cuu. ISmu. d«. 6ci. 

GRENYILLE (Thb) PAPERS. Being the Public and Private 

Correspondnnee of Oeorg^ Qrenvllle, including his Pbtvats Diabt. 
Edited by W. J. Smith. 4 Vole. 8to. 16«. each. 

GRET'S CRarl) Correspondence with King William 1 7th. and 
8ir Herbert Taylor, from November, 1880, to the Paaeing of the Befonn 
Act in 1832. 2Vob. 8vo. 80«. 

Parliamentary GoYcmment and Reform; with 

8avK«stiona for the Improvement of oar EepreeentatiTe Syetem. 
8«oond Edition. 8to. 9«. 

— ^— (Sir Gborob) Polynesian Mythology, and Ancient 
Traditional Uietory of the Nev Zealand Baee. Woodeoti. Poet 
8vo. lOf.M. 

GRUNER'S (Lbwis) Terra-CotU Architecture of North Italy, 
From careful Drawings and Reetorationa Bngrared and printed la 
Colours. With Coloured lllaetratkma. Small folio 
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GBOTE'S (Oiobob) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 

to the doae of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
tbeQreat. Fourth EdUUm, Maps. 8 Yob. 8vo. 112«. 



Plato, and tho other Companions of Socrates. 



8§e(md Editian, 8 Yob. 8to. 45«. 

— (Mbs.) Memoir of Ary Seheffer. Post 8?o. Se, 6d, 



OUIZOT'S (M.) Meditations on Christianity, and on the Beligioos 
Queationa of the Daj. Part I. The Essence. Part II. The Present 
Bute. 2 Yols. Post 870. 21«. 

HALLAM'S (Hbhrt) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Sec(md. 
Smmtik Sditiom. 3Yols.8vo. 80f. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 



TmtMBdUion. 3 Yols. 8to. dOt. 

Literary History of Europe, during the 15th, 16th and 

17th Centuries. Fourth EditUm. 8 Yols. 8to. 96s. 

Historical Works. Containing History of England, 

—Middle Ages of Eorope,— Literary History of Europe. 10 Yols. 
Post 8vo. 6s. each. 



(Arthur) Remains; in Verse and Prose. With Pre- 
face, Memoir, and Portrait. Fcap. 870. 7s. 6d. 

HAMILTON'S (Jamrs) Wanderings in North Africa. With lUustra- 

tions. Post 8to. 12s. 

HAKNTAH'S (Ert. Dr.) Bampton Lectures for 1863; the Divine 
and Homan Elements in Holy Scripture. 8ro. lOi. 6dL 

HART'S ARMY LIST. (Quarta-ly and AnnuaUy.) 8to. 
HATS (J. H. Druxmoito) Western Barbaiy, ito Wild Tribes and 

Savage Animals. PostSro. ts. 
HEAD'S (SirFrakois) Horse and his Rider. Woodcuts. PostSyo. 5s, 
Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post Syo. 2«. 

Bubbles from ,the Bnmnen of Nassau. Illustrations. 

Post Sro. It. 6d. 

Emigrant. Fcap. 8to. 2«. 6d. 

Stokers and Pokers ; or, the London and North Western 

Railway. Post 8vo. 2«. 

(Sir Edmund) Shall and Will; or. Future Auxiliary 



Yerbs. Fcap. 8to. As. 
HEBER'S (Bishop) Journey through the Upper Prorinces of India, 

from Calcutta to Bombay, with an Account of a Journey to Madras 
and the Soathem Prorinces. Twiflh BdUion. S Yols. Post Svo. 7s. 

■ ■ Poetical Works, including Palestine, Europe, The Red 

Sea, Hymns, ftc Sixth Edition. Portrait. Fcap. 8to. 6s. 

Hymns adapted to the Weekly Church Seryice of the 



Year. I6mo. Is. 6d. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Yeniion. Edited, with Notes 
and EssaySj historical, ethDographical, and geographical, by Rer. 6. 
RawLnraov, assisted by Sib Hswar Rawlimsoh and Sim J. O. Wii.- 
xnraov. Sscond Editiom, Maps and Woodeats. 4 Yols. Sro. 48s. 
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HAND-BOOK— TRAVEL-TALK. English, French, German, aad 

ItaUan. I8B10. B».6d, 

NORTH GERMANY,— HoLLAHD, Biloiux, and 

tbeRhlMtoSwitBerUnd. Map. PostSro. 10«. 

SOUTH GERMANY, Bavaria, Anstria, StjrU, 



Bftlsbtrg, the AnttrUn and BayarUn Alps, the TttoU Hungaiy, and the 
Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo. 10«. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO THE TYROL. PoetSro. 



6«. 

PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 



Edited bj Da. Waaokv. WoodcaU. S Vols. Poet 8to. tU. 

LIVES OF THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. 

B7 Cbows and Cavalcabbllb. Illoatrationa. Poet 8to. 12«. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoj, and Piedmont. 



Mape. Poet 8to. 10«. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. Port 



8to. 5i. 

FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, the French Alps, 



the Rlrera Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Dauphin^ Prorenea, and 
the Pyreneee. Mape. Post 8to. 12«. 

PARIS, and iU Enrirons. Map and Plans. Post 



8to. St.ed. 

*«* MuaaAT'e Plax or Paris, mounted on eanvaa In a ease. 8t. 9tL 

SPAIN, Andalasia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia^ 



Catalonia, OaUicia, Arragon, and NaTarre. Maps. S Vols. Post 8vo. 80e. 

PORTUGAL, LiBBOK, &c Map. Post 8to. 9«. 

NORTH ITALY, Piedmont, Liguria, Venetia, 

Lombardy, Parma, Modena, and Romagoa. Map. Poet 8to. lit. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Lucca, Tuscany, Florence, The 



Marches, Unibria, and the Patrimony of 8t Peter's. Map. PostSro. 10$, 

— ROME AND ITS Ertirorb. Map. Post 8to. 9s. 
SOUTH ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeu, 



nerculaneum, and VeauTius. Map. Post 8yo. 10«. 

- KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. Post 8yo. 6#. 
SICILY, Palermo, Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Etna, 



and the Ruins of the G re«k Temples. Map. Poet 8vo. 12$. 

PAINTING. The Itolian Schools. Edited by Sir 



Chaelbs EASTiJk.XB, R. A. Woodcuu. S Vols. Post 8to. 3Q«. 

LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, from Cimabu* 



to Bassamo. By Mrs. Jameson. With 60 Portraits. PostSro. 12«. 

NORWAY. Map. Post 8to. 5«. 

- - DENMARK, SiviDfeR, and Norway. Maps. Poat 

8to. 15$. 

GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thesaaly, 

and Macedonia. Maps. PostSro. 15«. 

TURKEY, Malta, Asia Minor, Constantinople, 

Armenia, Mesopotamia, iec Mape. Post 8vo. 
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HAND-BOOK— EGYPT, Thebeg, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 

the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, Ac Map. Post Svo. 16$. 

HOLY LAND — Stria akd Palestink, Peninsula 

of Sinai, Edom, and Syrlaa Desert Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8ro. S4«. 

INDIA. — BoMBAT AVD Madeas. Mxg. 2 YoIb. 



Post.8ro. 2is. 

RUSSIA, PoLAHD, and FiNLAvi). Maps. Poet 8to. 125. 

MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo. 8*. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Woodcuts. 16mo. U. 

KENT AND SUSSEX, Canterbury, Dorer, Rams- 



Rate, Sheemess, Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich, Brighton, Chichester, 
Wortliing, Hastings, Lewes, Arundel, iK, Map. Poet 8ro. lOt. 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 



gate, Guildford, Winchester. Southampton, Portsmouth, and Islb or 
WiOHT. Maps. PostSro. 10«. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, SaUsbuiy, 



Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
Ac, Map. Post 8to. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Iliracombe, 



Linton, Stdmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, Launoeston, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, Ac. Maps. Post 8ro. lOs . 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 



Beading, Aylesbury, Uzbridge, Wycombe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
Terslty of Oxford, and the Descent of the Thames. Map. Post 8ro. 

GLOUCESTER. HEREFORD, akd WORCESTER, 



Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Ledbury, Bromyard, 
Leominster, Ross, Malyem, Stourbridge, Kidderminster, Dudley, Droit- 
wich, Bromsgrove, Evesham, dbc. Map. Post Svo. 6s. 6d. 

CATHEDRALS OP GLOUCESTER, HERE- 



roRO AiTD WoRCESTKB. lilustrations. Post 8to. 8«. Bd, 

NORTH AND SOUTH WALES, Bangor, Car- 

narron, Beaumaris, Snowdon, Conway, Menai Straits, Carmarthen, 
Pembroke,Teaby, Swansea, The Wye, &e. Maps. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 12«. 

STAFFORD, DERBY, NOTTS, AND LEICESTER, 



Chesterfield, Matlock, Chatsworth, Buxton, Ashbome, Southwell, Mans- 
field, Retford, Burton, BelToir, Melton Mowbray, Wolrerhampton, 
Lichfield, Walsall, Tam worth. Map. Post Svo. {Jiut Btady.) 

EASTERN COUNTIES, Basex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 



and Cambridge. Map. Post Svo. (/n the PruM.) 

YORKSHIRE, York, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, 



Beverley, Scarborough, Whitby, Mai ton, Harrogate, Ripon, Barnard 
Castle, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, ShefQeld. 
Map. Post Svo. 12«. 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, Ncw- 



eaatle. Darliogton, Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Sunderiaod. Shields, Berwick-on>Tweed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Cold- 
stream, Alnwick, &c. Map. Post Svo. 9». 

WESTMORELAND, CUMBERLAND, ahd THE 



LAKES, Lancaster, Fnmess Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, 
Coniston, Keswick, Grasmere, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, Klrby- 
Lousdale, Appleby. Map. Post Svo. 6«. 

*»• Mitkrat's Larob Mafof TBS Lakb DisTBiCT, for Pedestrians 
and Travellers, in a ease. 8«. 6iL 
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HANDBOOK — SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, KcUo, Glai|row, 

Pumfri^H. Arr, Stirling, Amn, The C»yde, Ob«n. Jnrenrj, Loch 
Lnmond, Loch Katrine and Troararhii, C&ladnniaa Canal. Inv^roeaa, 

Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skje, Caithnesa, Rosa, Sntber- 

land,A«. Mapa and I'lana. PoatSvo. 

IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 

Wexford, Cork, Limerick. Waterford, the Lakes of Killamey, Coast of 
If nnater, fte. Mapa. Poat 8to. ISf . 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborougb, Norwich, 



Elj, and Lincoln. With 90 Illastrationa. Crown 8to. 18«. 

of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Chichester. 



Roeheeter, Canterbury. With 110 Tllastrationa S Vols. Croim 8to. 94jr. 

of Briitol, Gloucester, Hereford, Worcester and 



Lichfield. With 50 Illastrationa. Crown Bro. 16$. 

of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, Chester, and 



Manchester. With lUuatrationa. Crown 8to. (In Prtparatum.) 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Prom Bnglieh 



Anthora. Third EdiUom. Feap. 8to. 6«. 

HESSET (RiT. Dr.). Sunday— Its Origin, History, and Present 

Obllgationa. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1860. Seeamd SiitUm, 
Sto. 16«. Or Bofmlar Sdititm, Poat Svo. 9». 

HICKMAN'S (Wm.) Treatise oh the Law and Practioe of NaTal 

Coorts-Martial. 8to. lOs.Sd. 
HILLARD'S (G. a) Six Months in Italy. 2 Yols. Post 8Te. 16s. 
HOLL WAT'S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Pcap. 8to. 2c 
HONEY BEE (Thx). An Essay. By Rir. Thomas Jamhb. 

Beprlnted from the '* Quarterly Review." Feap. 8to. U, 

HOOK'S Phar) Church Dictionary. Ninth EditUm. 8to. 16«. 

(THKODoiii)Life. By J. G. LooKHART. Pcap. Svo. \s. 

HOPE'S (A. J. BxREsroED) English Cathedral of the Nineteenth 

Century. With Illustrations. Svo. 12«. 

HORACE Edited by Diah Milmah. With Woodcuts. Post 

8vo. 7#. Gd. 

(Life of). By Dxah Miucah. Woodcuts, and coloured 

Borders. 8vo. 9«. 
HOUGHTON'S (Lord) Poetical Works. Feap. 8ro. 6*. 

HUME'S (Thx Studxrt's) History of England, from the Invasion 
of Julius Cawar to the Revolution of 1688. Corrected and oontinoed 
to 1868. Eli it*>d hy Dr. Wm. Smith. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7«.6dL 

HUTCHINSON (Gxh.) on the most expeditious, certain, and 

easv Method of Dog-Breaking. FourOi Edition. Enlarged mod 
revised, with 40 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 16«. 

BUTTON'S (H.E.) PrincipiaOrsBca; an Introduction to the Study 
of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Ezerdae-book, 
with Yooabularies. Third Edition. 12mo. S«. Bd. 

IRBT AND MANGLES' Travels in Egypt, NubU, Syria, and 

the Holy Land. Post Svo. t$, 
JAMES' (Rxv. Thomas) Fables of iEsop. A New Translation, with 

Historical Pnface. With 100 Woodcuts by TxwnL and WoLV. 

Fiftieth Thoutoftd. Post Svo. S«. 6<i. 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Lives of the Early Italian Painters— 
and the Progress of Painting in Italy— Cimabue to Bassano. With 

60 Portraits. Post Svo. 12«. 

JENNINGS' (Louis) Eighty Years of Republiean Government in 
the United States. Post 8to. lOs. M, 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Works 
adapted for all circles and cluses of Readers, having been selected 
for their acknowledged interest and ability of the Audiors. Post 8to. 
Published at 2s, and 8«.6d.esich, and arranged under two dlBtinctiye 
heads as follows : — 



CLASS A. 



HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
1. SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By 

JOHX DBIXKWATBa. 2s. 

5. THE AMBER- WITCH. By 

Ladt DurF GOBDON. 2t. 

8. CROMWELL AND BQNYAN. 

By KOBBBT SOUTHBT. is. 

4. LIFE or 8tb FRANCIS DRAKE. 
By JoHB Babbow. 2t. 

6. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 

TON. ByRBV.G.R.GLBia. 2$. 

6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By Ladt Dutt Gobdom. 2$. 

7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

9*. 

B, LIVONIAN TALES. 2i. 

9. LIFE OF CONDE. ByLoBD Ma- 

BON. S«. 6d. 

10. SALE'S BRIGADE. By Rbt. 
G. R.Guua. 2*. 



AND HISTORIC TALES. 

11. THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 
By LoBD Ellbsmbbb. 2s. 

15. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 

Capt. Milhav. 2s. 

13. SKETCHES or GERMAN LIFE. 

By Sib A. Gobdon. Ss. 6d. 

14. THE BATTLE or WATERLOO. 

By Rby. G. R. Glbio. Ss.6d. 

16. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEP- 

FENS. 2s. 

16. THE BRITISH POETS. 
Thomas Campbbu.. 3s. 6d. 



17. HISTORICAL 

LOBD MaHON. 



ESSAYS. 
3s. ed. 



By 
By 



By 



la LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. 
Rby. G. R. Glbio. 3s. 6d. 

19. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 

WAY. BySiBF.B.HBAO. 2s. 

20. LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rbt. G. 

R. Glbio. S«. 6d. 



CLASS B. 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND 
By Gbobob 



1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. 

BOBBOW. 3s. 6d. 

2. GIPSIES or SPAIN. By Gbobob 

BoBBOw. 3s. 6d. 

8&4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
Bishop Hbbbb. 2 Vols. 7s. 

6. TRAVELS w thb HOLY LAND. 
By Ibbt and M ah glbs. 2s. 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 
By J. DBUMMOirD Hat. 2s. 

r. LETTERS FROM thb BALTIC. 
By a Ladt. 2s. 

& NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mbs. 
Mbbbdixb. 2s. 

9. THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. 
Lbwib. 2s. 

10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 

Sib Johx Maloolm. 3s, 6tL 

11. MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 

2s. 

12. 18. TYPEE AND OMOO. By 

HBBMAini Mblyillb. 2 Vols. 7s. 

14. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 



ADVENTURES. 



ADA. By Rev. J. Abbott. 2f. 

*«* Each work may be had separately. 



16. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
a Ladt. 2s, 

16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

Chablbs St. Johb. 3s. 9d. 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By Sia 

F. B. Ubao. 2s. 

18. GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 

By Richabo Fobo. 8*. 6tL 

19. THE RIVER AMAZON. By 

W. H. Edwabds. 2s, 

20. MANNERS A CUSTOMS OF 

INDIA. ByRBV.G.AOLAMD. 2s, 

21. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 

By G. F. RuxTOM. 3s. ed. 

22. PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. 

By LoBD Cabmabyob. 3«. 6d. 

28. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Rev. H. W. Hatoabth. 2s. 

24. THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 
Batus St. JoHB. 2s, 

26. SIERRA LEONE. By a Ladt. 
8«.6d. 
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20 LIST OF WORKS 



JKSSE'S (Edwaed) Gleanings in Natural History. Eighth EdUum. 

Fep.Sro. 6«. 
JOHNS' (RiT. B. 0.) Blind People ; their Woriu and Ways. Witli 
Sketehes of the LiTot of loiue Cunow Blind Men. With lUiMtnuioiu. 
Pott 8to. 7«. 6d. ' 

JOHNSON'S (Db. Saxuil) Life. By James Boswell. Ineloding 
the Toot to the Hehridee. Edited hy Mb. Cbokba. Portnite. 
Bojal 8to. 10k. 

Lires of the English Poete. Edited by Psm 

CnvMiNOHAJf . 8 ToUu 8to. tt«. 9d. 
KEN'S (Bishop) Life. By a Latxav. Second Edition. Portrait 

SVols. 8to. 18f. 
Exposition of the Apostles' Creed. Extraeted from 

his^PraeUceofDiTineLoTe." Fcap. U.U. 

Approach to the Holy Altar. Extraeted from his 



*' Msnaal of Prayer'* and " Practice of Dirine LoYe." Feap. 8to. U. 6d, 

KENNEDY'S (Gehs&al Shaw) Notes on the BstUe of Waterloo. 

With A Memoir of his Lifr. Plans. 8vo. 7«. 6d. 
KERR'S (RoBiRT) GENTLEMAN'S HOUSE ; oa. How to Plam 
EyousH Kksiokncbs, raoM thc Parsovaob to tbb Palacb. With 
Tahles and Coat. Views and Plans. Sucnd EdiiUm. 8to. S4j. 

Ancient Lights; a Book for Architects, Sorreyors, 

Lawyers, and Landlords. 8to. b». 9d, 

(R. Maloolm) Student's Blackstone. A Systematic 



Abridgment of the entire Commentaries, adapted to the present state 
of the law. PostSvo. 7s. 6d. 

KING'S (RiT. C. W.) Antique Gems ; their Origin, Use, and 
Value, as loterpreters of Ancient History, and as UlustratiTe of Ancient 
Art. Second EJitiim. Illustrations. 8vo. 21«. 

KING EDWARD YIth'b Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 

to the Latin Tongue. Seventeenth Edition. ISmo. 3*, 9d, 

First Latin Book; or, the Accidence, 

Syntax, and Prosody, with an English Translation. Fifth Edition, ISmo. 
is.ed. 

KING GEORGE THE THIRD'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

LOKD NORTH, 1769-82. Edirt-d, with Notes and Introduction, by 
W. BoDiiAM DoKMB. S volri. 8ro. Sis. 

KIRK'S (J. Foster) History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Portrait. Vols. 1. and II. 8ro. 30«. Vol.111, l&i. 

KUOLER*S Italian Schools of Painting. Edited, with Notes, by 
Bib Chablbs Eastlakb. Third Edition. Woodeuta. 2 Vols. Post 
8to. 80«. 

German, Dutch, and Flemish Schools of Painting. 

Edited, with Notes, by Db. Waaobk. 6ecomd Edition, WoodcuU. 2 
Vols. Potot Svo. 24j. 

LATARD'S (A. H.) Ninereh and its Remains. Being a Nar* 
ratlYe of Researehes and Disooyeries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Cluistians of Kurdistan : the Yexedis, 
or DeTil-worshlppera ; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts tA 
the Ancient Assyrians. Sixth Edition, Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
8vo. d6i. 

*•* A PopULAB Edition of the aboTe Work. With Illustrations. 
Post 8ro. 7«. 6d. 

Ninereh and Bahylon; being the Narrative of a 

Second Expedition to Assyria. Plates. 8to. 2U. 

*«* A PuPULAB Editiox of the above Work. With lUuatFations. 
PotttSvo. 7«. 6ti. 
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LEATHES' (Rbt. Stanlit} Short Practical Hebrew Qrammar. 

Post 8vo. 

LENNEFS (Rev. H. J. Vak) Missionary Travels in Asia Minor. 

With Illuatrations. 2 Vols. Post 870. (/n preparation.) 

LESLIE'S (C. R.) Handbook for Yoong Painten. With lUustr*. 
tionB. Poflt 8to. 10«. 6tL 



Autobiographical RecoIIeetioni, with Selectioni 

from his Correspondence. Edited hj Tox Tatloe. Portrait S VoU. 
PoetSro. I81. 

Life and Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Por- 



traits and Illustntions. 2 Vols. 8to. 42«. 
LETTERS PROM THE BALTIC. By a Lady. Post 8to. 2a. 

Madras. By a Ladt. Post 8vo. 2s, 

Sierra Leokb. By a Ladt. Post 8vo. 3*. 6d, 

LEVI'S (LsoHB) Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes. 
With some Fects Illastrative of their Eeonomic Condition. Svo. 6«. 

LEWIS (Sir Q. C.) On the GoTemment of Dependencies. Sto. 12«. 

Glossary of Provincial Words nsed in Herefordshire, &c. 

12mo. 4m. ed, 

(M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 

West Indies. PostSro. i$. 

LIDDELL'S (Diar) History of Rome. From the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literatara 
and Art. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28«. 

Student's History of Rome, abridged from the 

above Work. With Woodcnts. Post 8to. 7«. 6d, 

LINDSAY'S (Lord) Lives of the Lindsays ; or, a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawfurd and Balcarres. With Extracts from Official Papers 
and Personal Narratiyes. Second SdUum. 8 Vols. 8ro. 24«. 

LISPINGS from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Hon. 
ImpnlsiaGushtngton. Edited by Loan DurrcBisr. With2^<Plates.4to.Sl4. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OP ENGLAND. By Ladt 

Cali/x>tt. New EdUioHf eontimud to 1863. With 80 Woodeats. 
Fcap. 8to. 2m. (kL 

LIVINGSTONE'S (Dr.) Popular Account of his Missionary 
Travels in South Africa. Illustrations. Post 8to. 8«. -j- 

Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambezi and 

its Tributaries; and of the Discovery of Lake* Shlrwa and Nyassa. 
1866-M. Map and Illustrations. 8ro. Sl«. 

LIYONIAN TALES. By the Author of "Letters from the 

Baltic." PostSvo. U. 

LOCEHARrS (J. G.) Ancient SpanUh BalUds. Historical and 
Bomantlc. Translated, with Notes. New Kditiom. Post 8to. 2m. ed, 

Life of Theodore Hook. Fcap. 8to. 1«. 

LONDON (OLD). A series of Essays on its Archaeology and 

Antiquities, by Dran s^taitlkt; A. J. Bkrksforo Hopk. M.P. ; Q. Q. 
S^coTT, R.A.; 'U. WKuTMACaTT. R.A.; E. Fosa, F.8.A.; G. T. Clauc: 
JosKPH BuRTT ; Kkt. J. K Qrb|(n; and G. SoQAar, F.SJL. 870. ISf. 
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LONDON'S (Bishop or) Dangen and Safegnards of Modem 
Theology. ContainiDg Saggestiona to the Theolog:ical Stodent andtr 
prcMOt diffleulUes. Steond Edition, 8to. 9«. 

LONSDALE'S (Bishop) Life. With Selections from Ms Writings. 
Edited by £. B. Dbvisov, Q. C. With Portrait Crown Sro. 

LOUDON*S (Mas.) InstructioDS in Gardening. With DirectionB 
and Calendar of Operationi for ETery Month. Mightk SdiHoti. Wood- 
ents. Fnp. 8to. 5$. 

LUCAS' (Samuxl) Secolaria ; or, Snnreya on the Main Stream of 

History. 8to. lit. 
LUCKNOW : a Lady's Diary of the Siege. Fcap. 8to. U, 6<i 

LYKLL'8 (Sir Chaklu) Elements of Geology; or, the Aneieni 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as iiloitratiTe of 
Geology. Sixth Editicn. Woodcuts. 8to. 18«. 

Principles of Geology ; or, the Ancient ChaDgee 

of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as lIlustratlTe of QtoHogj, 
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